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A CHRISTMAS BELL. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


HAD I the power 
To cast a bell that should from some grand tower, 
At the first Christmas_hour, 
Out-riog, 
And fling 
A jubilant message wide, 
The forgéd metals should be thus allied ;— 
No iron Pride, 
But soft Humility, and rich-veined Hope 
Cleft from a sunny slope ; 
And there should be 
White Charity, 
And silvery Love, that knows not Doubt nor Fear, 
To make the peal more clear ; 
And then to firmly fix the fine alloy, 
There should be joy ! 
CLIntonN, N. Y. 


»— 


FROM AN AMERICAN SERMON. 


BY LEWIS MORRIS. 





STRETCHED open to high heaven 

Each rood of humble earth unsheltered lies, 
The world regarding it from depths of space 
With clear unnumbered eyes. 


Beneath it everywhere 

Are centered living fires which seethe and glow, 
A little from the surface you shall reach 

The dreadful depths below. 


Clear brook or stately stream 

Struggling through flowers, or rolling silently 
Majestic waters, lose themselves alike 

In the surrounding sea. 


So every human soul 

Set here betwixt its twin eternities 

Stands open to heaven, ay, rolls on to doom 
Mid opposite mysteries. _ 


And tho indeed it seem 

By narrow walls of circumstance confined, 

Shut from Heaven’s face, closed to all vital airs,; 
ls open to God’s wind. 


Ay tho the deep shaft’s side 

May close the eye of Day, yet new stars shine 
Tho day is blinded, a new lucid night} 

Opens its eyes divine. 


There is no port of life 

So landlocked from the deep, so dead, so still, 
But sometimes foam-flecked from the infinite sea 
Fresh tides inrushing fill. 


There is no lot so low, 

No glimpse of cloudless heaven, nor faint-eyed star 
Can reach it, cheer it, shine on it nor bring 

Some radiance, from afar. 


No soul so cold or calm 

But underneath it burns the infernal fire, 
No state so mean, so vile, 

It may not to the Heaven of heavens aspire. 


Above, beneath, around, 
Dread destinies encompass great and small ; 
One Will, one Hand, one dread all-seeing Eye 
Surveys and governs all, 

Lonpon, EXGLANp, 
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DESIGN. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


As when a traveler, toiling o’er a hight 
Heaped of huge bowlders, all at random hurled, 
Like fragments of a ruined world, 
Whose desolation doth the spirit affright— 
Rebels at seeming chaos come again, 
And longs for level reaches of the plain; 
So I with hardship spent, 
And foiled of mine intent, 
Complained that life was less than kind, 
That silver clouds were leaden-lined, 
And chance, not justice, did o’er mortal fortunes reign. 


But when the traveler to the valley came, 
And, turning, gazed at that dim-towering hight, 
Glorified now by sunset light,— 
Lo! the confusion that had wou his blame 
Assumed sublime_and awful grace— 
The mighty semblance of a God-like face. 
Even, so as I look back 
Upon my weary track, 
I see its hostile features change, 
By some divine enchantment strange, 


Till God’s design through all, in all, at last I trace. 
SAG HARBOR, N. Y. 
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A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION. 


BY BISHOP D. A. GOODSELL, D.D., 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


I was struck the other day, while walking in the 
streets of New York, after an unusually long period of 
absence, with a sight which, for the moment, seemed 
one of the strongest proofs of the Child Christ’s victory. 
An immense store, crowded with Christmas. gifts, had 
its choicest in a greatshow window. Beguiled into buy- 
ing, I found on looking at my bill that I had bought of a 
Jew. No doubt I and thousands of others had done this 
before. It came to me then as a passing and faint 
surprise, afterward as worthy of meditation. 

The despised Jesus has mastered, for one season at 
least, the business of the world. The Christ Child has so 
prevailed that his traditional enemies must heed him 
whether they will or no. When that merchant’s 
children see the wonders in their father’s store, they 
must thrill with all a Christian child’s desires. When 
they ask why they canzot have their Christmas too, he 
must explain enough, at least, of the New Testament 
story to tell them why they must pass the day uncele- 
brated. And so even the toys have come to speak his 
blessed name. 

I saw as I walked on with aroused attention how many 
forms of business were either quickened or changed by 
the faith of the Church that Christ was born at Bethle- 
hem and that the wise men brought him gifts. Then I 
remembered how, but two years since, I saw the same 
things in heathen shops in Yokohama and Hongkong. 
I doubt not, if that winter had carried me to Calcutta, 
Madras or Bombay, I should have seen him in this sense 
victorious there. Nowhere could I have gone, except, 
perhaps, to Afghanistan, Tibet, the Pamir or Equatoria] 
Africa or to some remote and tenuous civilization, where 
I would not have seen how deeply the story of the Ad- 
vent has marked the commerce of the world. Out of 
these thoughts others were born. Some have record 
here. 

Can it be that all the commercial movement springing 
from his birth is without spiritual effect? Has the 
world become so accustomed to this presence that his 
supremacy in the business of the season is without 
spiritual effect? Does the toymaker of Nuremberg, 
Vienna or the greater genius of America, never think, 
while fashioning these marvels, why he came? Does 
the Spirit never, through this avenue, reach the heart ? 

Tho I know not how nor where, I must believe that his 
message and his light must be heard and seen by the 
men who print and bind these Christmas books, by the 
women who dress with such amazing pains these Christ- 
mas dolls, by the furred and tippeted man who fells 
these spruces and cedars, by the boys who drag the long 
strings of prince’s pine from the snow, by the hunter 
who creeps on his game forthe Christmas table, by the 








gatherer of the mistletoe in the South, by the maker of 
the holly wreath and the gatherer of the partridge ber- 
ry, by the workman who bends the runners of the 
sled, polishes the steel of the skates, sets the jewel in the 
ring, leathers the hammers of the piano, pastes the 
prints on the card, fastens the picture in its frame, by the 
postman and expressman through whose hands the wel- 
come bundles pa:s. And are the managers of transporta- 
tion and all who direct these marvels of movement, who 
are forced to prepare for the Advent season’s crescent 
tide of freight and travel, never touched by the sweet 
influence, a part of whose expression they so clearly 
see? And the maid at the telephone and the man at the 
sounder, who are earlier and later at their toil just now, 
are they all without thought of Him whose laws they un- 
consciously obey in the miraculous instruments they 
touch? And when the seamen’s rough fare is a trifle 
smoother and the stokers’ a little fairer on every sea at 
Christmas-tide, is the soul never then stirred by the 
Nazarene? 

My Puritan blood shall not cool my joy in the thought 
that he is preached in other ways than by the voice and 
with other songs than those of the cathedral. The 
preciousness of a soul-in the sight of Him who has re- 
deemed it, compels him to seek all avenues of approach, 
to press against all doors of entrance, to fill by his Spirit 
all channels of movement. The services of the Church 
in the Advent season are the highest but not the dénly 
helps to Christian memory and heartfelt gratitude. 
Must it not be true that while the midnight service, the 
morning prayer, the glorias of anthems quicken the de- 
votions of the privileged, the deprived many may, if 
devout, reach him by their labors or, if not devout, are 
reached by him through their toils. 

Thus Christmas becomes every one’s day. Childhood 
can have no monopoly of it, tho His child life inspires it. 
Christians are not its sole possessors while they are its 
only true interpreters. Youth cannot claim the whole 
of it even while its exuberance gives it its chief natural 
emphasis. There are currents beneath the surface mo- 
tion into which the plummet meditation must plunge, to 
note their existence and determine their direction. 

To the oldit is a day of reminiscence, of comparison, 
of the resurrection of loves and joys buried under the 
slowly thickening mold of the years. To them and to 
the middle aged.it brings surprises in the marks of 
change in mind, body, custom and place. Even as I 
write these words, memory resurrects a toyless morning | 
an undecorated church, a conscientious secularizing of 
the day by a stern but holy Puritan, who yielded to the 
Advent geniality only in a more bountiful provision for 
the table. Faces ‘“‘that I have loved and lost awhile”’ 
reappear in the magic photographs of undying affection . 
Voices of sweetness and strength, made vibrant by my 
sorrows and my unsubdued longings, whisper and cry to 
me from the summoned past. Ideals once dominant, 
now but the sad-faced ghosts of failure, float up to 
measure their littleness, and, alas! it may be their stal- 
wartness, by present attainment. Nothing, perhaps, so 
much marks the changes as the strength of the events 
now needed to awaken exhilaration or surprise. Itis 
pathetic to see how little it takes to startle the youth or 
the maid into ecstasy, how much less the boy and girl. 

But it is just here that the Christ Child does one of his 
noblest works in becoming the bond of sympathy be- 
tween the young and the mature. Mothers taught by 
the Virgin mother ponder these things in their hearts 
more than men. That He who was the Word and there- 
fore the expression of the divine thought of mercy and 
redemption humbled himself to our low estate, smiled 
from his wide-opened eyes upon the gifts of the Wise 
Men and on those who brought them ; these are the ten- 
der yet mighty guaranties of the value of childhood in 
all Christian homes. As love watches the unfolding of 
mind and heart, youth takes on dignity by the questions 
He asked the doctors of the Temple, and young manhood 
bas an added grace through the record of his toiling with 
Joseph and his emergence and triumph through the at- 
test of the Heavenly Dove. The young in our homes do 
not know the depth of interest and the purity of affec- 
tion with which they are enriched, because He was born. 
Through love’s joys.and pains they must come to this 
knowledge, and its refining discipline can never reach 
them until the lower love has taken on spiritual illumi- 
nation and beauty through his transforming touch. 

More widely is this true in the estimate put on all man- 
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hood as much by his birth as by his cross, Conser ting 
to the of the familiar arguments . immortality 
as making, at the lowest, a high ty, yet to the 
Christian, the coming of Christ out of the eternities and 
his passing on by the Cross and the Resurrection to the 
eternal life again and all in the form of man, these are 
the assurance of that higher and fuller and promised 
life than the “life which now is.” Linked as we are to 
our brothers in animal life by so many chains of resem- 
blance in the initiation, the continuance and the depart- 
ure of life, faith needs to be re-enforced by the story of 
the Advent and the Resurrection. The soul whose life is 
‘* hid with Christ in God” feels the eternal tide flowing 
through itself and is conscious of powers over which 
death can have no victory. No decay of civiliza'ions, no 
crumbling of walls, no attrition of storms and split- 
ting by frosts, no tombs sbrining only dust, no seemingly 
general law of detrition, no falling back cf life force 
into the general reservoir of energy, can then destroy its 
. faith in the continuance of a life which has its roots and 
revelation in him. 

Thus for me this Christmas-tide was lifted above the 
plane of the mercantile up to that on which the Divine 
Force moves. So much as these words express is uttered 
in the hope that wiser minds, less burried and itinerant 
than mine, may broaden the thought into fullness. 

Sa¥v FRANCISCO, CAL. \ 
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WHEN the ‘“‘ Merry bells of Yule” are ringing out their 
messages of peace and good-will, when all believers are 
joyful in their loving memory of the Christ Child, when 
only one Name is on our lips in the house of God, and 
when Christian hearts are full of devotion to the one 
Lord, then, as at no other time in the Christian year, 
does it seem as if Christ’s prayer for the unity of his dis- 
ciples had begun to be answered. Certainly no other 
time is more fitted for meditation on the one great ques- 
tion of the present and the future, the reunion of Chris - 
tendom. The acceptance of Christ’s mission as Savior 
depends on the unity of the Church. ‘‘ That the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent me.” 

But spiritual unity, such as Christ prayed for, is de- 
pendent upon holiness, upon personal sanctification. 
Catholicity and holiness go together. Christ meant by 
his Church, his followers who were not of this world. 
who had not the mind, the spirit, the purposes, the hard, 
unyielding selfishness of the world. Now the unworld- 
ly, in their devotion to Christ, are naturally drawn to- 
gether in a community of their own. It is true that, as 
the Church grew strong and rich, it grew selfish an‘ 
sought to stereotype its former spiritual unity into an 
outward, governmenta! union which ultimately became 
despotic and unspiritual. And it is also true 
that, to-day, worldliness and selfishness. taking 
on the form of denominational pride and exclu- 
siveness, are keeping Churches apart that would 
naturally: blend like kindred drops into one. We must 
not forget, however, that sanctification such as Christ 
prayed for has a tendency to bring his followers together, 
and in proportion to this unworldiness of spirit is their 
union in him, and their union in him  deter- 
mines the missionary, conquering, aggressive 
power of his people. He himself is the key to all 
harmonies, because he stands at the center of crea- 
tion, of thought, of history, of redemption. Our union, 
present and future, is found in him; and there is no 
suggestion, in his high priestly prayer, of a visible out- 
ward center, like a Christian emperor, or papal bierarch, 
or bench of bishops, giving laws to his Church. No uni- 
formity of Church government is hinted at in this 
prayer, and outward uniformity is not essential to spir- 
itual unity. Diversity is the great sign of life and of 
progress, and the denominations which have become 
so numerous-since the Reformation have been witnesses 
to liberty,. to truth, to spiritual independence, and have 
been signs of the activity of intelligence. 

But these centrifugal tendencies, which drive thinking 
men off into many sects, are now Jiminishing. Since 
liberty end growth have been assured in Church and 
State, since archbishops of the Catholic faith are be- 
coming eloquent apostiesof progress, we are turning our 
minds to see the waste and the shame and the weakness of 
discord, of division, of sectarian selfishness, and of these 
many separations over matters confessedly of minor mo- 
ment. The heart of the Church is yearnivg toward the 
fulfillment of Christ’s great prayer for his people. There 
will never be any re-establishment of that outward uni- 

formity which prevailed in medieval times, until Martin 
Luther broke it in pieces with the hammer of God’s 
Word ; we shali not return to any centralized despotism, 

. which directs all things from above. That was not the 
unity Christ prayed for, it did not result in the holy one- 
ness which he commanded ; but the unity of the spirit 
which is coming to rule in Christendom will doubtless 
lead to some unity of organization, just.as our fathers 
were led to adopt the National Constitution. — 

Weare learning to see that our needless and foolish 


ears any great measure apologize for them. The 
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sin of schism or division is in the “inverse ratio of the 
-smallness of the dividing interval. *°'In other words, to 
separate on account of minor differences i is a greater sin 
than to separate on account of major differences. and 
the force of this truth is drawing together the scattered 
bodies of Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians. Their 
ultimate union is only a question of time. The Evan- 
gelical Alliance is holding Protestant bodies up to the 
thought of their essential oneness and teaching them to 
co-operate in important ways. The chief forees of our 
civilization, it has been pointed out, are working in favor 
of combivation and centralized organization. ‘‘ The 
very stars in their courses,” as Dr. Strong has sai4, ‘are 
fighting against sectarianism.” And we who are endeav- 
oring to bring the fragments of Christ’s Church closer 
together, are co-operating with the most important ten- 
dency of our times. The Churches must first learn to co- 
operate, and then later they willl achieve whatever unity 
seems desirable. 

I believe that what Christendom needs to-day is to 
have stamped on its heart those two words which Web- 
ster has made immortal—“ Liberty and Union.” We 
need both, and I think we equally need both. We must 
have liberty for individual development, as Archbishop 
Ireland argued so forcibly in his recent oration. There 
must be no outward pressure. A stereotyped uniform- 
ity is not desirable. Every congregation and every de- 
nomination, so long as they exist, must have their pecn- 
liarities. The human mind has its rights. and even the 
Catholic Church to-day, under its more liberal leaders, 
perceives that there is no going back to medievalism. 
But liberty is not to be divorced from intelligence or law 
or the wisdom of the past, an1 I maintain that Christian 
liberty never cuts itself off from the Scriptures. They 
remain our standard and guide and our instructor. 
But liberty has its excesses, and denomination- 
alism has its vicious manifestations. ‘‘L<«t the fittest 
survive” say some eager sectarians. The law of the 
survival of the fittest is a law, asProf. John Fiske has 
said, ‘‘ which rules only among brutes and barbarians.” 
That violent competition which destroys the weaker and 
which rules in the business world, is not the law of 
Christianity ; ahd no dispensation has been received by 
which any church or individual has been relieved from 
the fundamental law of Christ. which is the law of love. 
What we need is the strengthening of the common 
bond, to perceive how much greater is the name Chris- 
tian than the name Baptist or Presbyterian or Episcopa- 
lian. Believe in the Congregational polity, believe in 
the Westminster doctrine, believe in Episcopacy, believe 
in the duty of immersion, as much as you please. or 
can, for yourselves. Try to propagate your beliefs, but 
do not make these beliefs barriers to reunion. Since 
those who do not hold these views are as good and 
fruitful Christians as you are, do net mutilate the Lord’s 
Church on the cross of any belief that is not needful to 
salvation. Love and unity are cruficied to-day by a 
fanatical and misguided devotion to subsidiary truths. 
We need, I think, a heart union in essentials, a union of 
spirit and purpose to preach the Gospel of the Divine 
Redeemer and to establish a kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. When the early Church was persecuted the 
heathen used to say: ‘‘ How these Christians love one 
another.” Is that a common remark with the heathen 
who live in America and read the debates in our General 
Assembly over Professor Briggs? Is that a common 
saying of those who study the Church life of to-day ? 

I believe the Church in our time is very much like the 
American colonies before and after the Revolution. In 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Virginia and 
South Carolina there was plenty of individual liberty. 
Vhe people of those colonies, certainly, at least, after the 
war ended, could choose their own magistrates and gov- 
ernors, frame their own laws and tax themselves, And 
there was much local pride in those little colonies, just 
as there is denominational pride in Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists and Methodists. There was also a great 
deal of jealousy between Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, New York and Pennsylvania, Virginia and South 
Carolina. But oh, what national weakness there was! 
How little union, how little power! We all know what 
a burden this bronght upon the heart of Washington. 
He perceived what was needed, but the jealousies and 
antagonisms were such that it was almost impossible to 
achieve it: but finally, under his guidance and the pres- 
sure of necessity, the Constitution was adopted, thirteen 
colonies became a nation. 

Now what did that Constitution do? It did not destroy 
differences, it did not abridge liberties. Massachusetts 
and South Carolina still elected their own magistrates 
and governors and had their local traditions and pride. 
It-did not make men alike ; the Puritan was not blended 
into the Cavalier, and the New Englander did not be- 
come a counterpart of the Carolinian. But that Consti- 
tution did make America! Under the guidance of 
Washington and Hamilton what was disintegration and 
weakness was transformed into unity and power. 
Credit was established, riches poured into the treasury, 
commerce thrived, manufactures sprang into being, a 
national pride was engendered, and America instead of 

being a handful of warring colonies, the laughing stock 
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‘commonwealth may now be r as the foremost 
ynation of history. But after a nallired and three years 
of constitutional development, State pride still continues, 
as our recent celebration and the dedication of the State 
Buildings of the Exposition beautifully and abundantly 
witnessed. But America is over all, and the combina- 
tion of local liberty with national union is the key to that 
majestic progress which makes America to day invinci- 
ble tho all the world were arrayed against her. And we 
have in this the perfect key to the future of the Church. 
The Church broken into fragments has been able to work 
wonders, even as the Thirteen Colonies with but a feeble 
central organization fought the Revolution to a success- 
fulissue. But when the Church through co-operation 
and then through such a measure of organization as may 
be needed shall begin its grander life, it will more than 
repeat the miracles of the American commonwealth. — 
Have we learned to see God in his providences? Are 
we being led by the Divine Spirit as Peter was out of 
narrowness and prejudice into larger vision? Do you 
not perceive how we are being educated step by step 
toward the blessed consummation which Christ foresaw 
in his prayer? Think what changes have been wrought 
in one generation, how we have been taken out of our 
ruts, our distrusts, our jealousies, our narrownesses ; 
how the Sunday-schools and the great evangelists and 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, and the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society and the King’s Daughters have 
brought Christians of various names into friendly con- 
ference, mutual trustfulness avd co-operation. I believe 
that a certain style of denominationalism is doomed. 
One class of men are afraid, and rightly so, of these 
movements which are bringing Christ’s followers to- 
gether, their kind of sectarianism which believes that 
all truth and goodness are largely monopolized by them- 
relves on account of some minor truths which they 
hold, is to die, and that speedily. and we will drive nails 
into its coffin with loud Te Deums! A Presbyterian min- 
ister, loyal to hisown denomination, and finding no 
other which represents more allegiance to the Bible and 
more charity toward others, still writes that the Church 
of his fathers has no monopoly of the truth, and he is 
called to supply the pulpit of Spurgeon’s Tabernacle in 
London. He never would have been called had not the 
people of that Baptist church had long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with him. It is knowledge which melts 
away prejudice. Ignorance is the mother of suspicion. 
Many run to and fro and knowledge is increased, and 
through this increase God is preparivg his Church for a 
grander future. Great things obliterate little things. 
After the shot at Fert Sumter party lines were almost 
obliterated in the North. In the presence of such a 
spectacle as the New York Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion, of last July, sectarianism shrunk away. Before the 
Christ, who, like the sun, is filling the heavens in mod- 
ern Christian thought, our liftlenesses and our divisions 
wither. 
And the great perils which threaten the Church are 
driving us together. Who is to solve the problems of 
capital and labor if not the Church? But a divided 
Church can never do it. Who is to repel the attacks of 
unbelief? A united Church. As dangers drove our 
fathers to the Constitution, so greater perils are driving 
the disciples toward each other. And as faith in many 
things is shaken, as creeds are revised or dissolved, faith 
clings more and more to the Divine Christ. A new race 
is being educated to believe hard in the biggest things. 
Christianity is more than creed, it is very largely con- 
duct, and when Christians learn to work together they 
will learn to worship together. Our present separations 
are over subsidary things. And as the troubled faith of 
Christian disciples in Japan is said to be crystallizing 
more and more around the divinity of Christ, so amid 
the unrests, agitations an‘ divisions of the present and 
coming days, the Church will lift higher, and in so doing 
will draw closer one to another, the old banner of the 
Cross on which is inscribed the primitive faith that God 
was in Christ, living, suffering, dying and rising from 
the sepulcher, that men might be redeemed. And fore- 
seeing through the telescopic lens of Christ’s prayer. the 
the starry and magnificent future which he had in mind 
for his Church, may we worthily contribute to that ‘‘one 
far-off, divine event, toward which the whole creation 
moves.” 

CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE MAN CHRIST JESUS. 
A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION. 
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WHEN in the beginning of his Gospel, which is read in 
the High Mass to-day, St. John says that ‘“‘the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst us,” John i: 14, he 
strikes the keynote of that delightful oratorio which is 
the life on earth of theSon of God. The Second Person 
of the Holy Trinity emfatically ‘‘ dwelt amongst us.” He 
selected his mother from what might be called the mid- 
dle class of society ; he chose for his home a moderate- 
sized town, thoin a retired situation, yet on the high- 











of Europe, became strong, respectable, and at last grew 
into such dignity, wealth and might that the American 


way between the Jews and the Gentiles, and in a 
province that contained inhabitants of both races; he 
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worked at a very familiar trade to gain himself a live- 
lihood, and lived in the ordinary manner of the Common 

, with His ‘‘mother and His brethren,” for full 
thirty out of the thirty-three years he remained visible 
on this little planet of ours. 

On this blessed day we are given to recall and think 
upon His entrance into the world His hands had made. 
See how He begins life! Is He not indeed, as he so often 
called himself, the ‘‘Son of Man”? The rich and power- 
ful try to put on style and state whereby, if it were 
possible, they may be taken for sons of superior beings, 
or at least may compel us to feel that they are far above 
the ordinary of mankind. But God Incarnate has noth- 
ing of that show about Him. Look at His birthplace! It 
is so poor a lodging that no beggar would envy it. His 
cradle isa mere makeshift, never intended for the pur- 
pose. His surroundings are of the simplest. His first 
visitors, invited, it-is true, by the brilliant herald of 
Heaven, are mere sons of men, no extra title belongs to 
them, no robes of office nor exalted profession, but just 
the necessary clothing, made by their own hands of the 
skins of the flocks they tend. 

They feel quite at ease coming in. There are no liver- 
ied servants at the door. Why! it is oply a stable. No 
need to wipe your feet even. Walk right in, O happiest 
of shepherds, and make yourselves at home. Don’t be 
ashamed, boy, of the coarse bread in your wallet, and 
the cheese swung to your shoulder. These are poor peo- 
ple. No doubt at all your presents will be welcome. 
See this gentle child-mother and this venerable guardian 
of hers, how glad they must be to have anybody visit 
them, strangers and homeless as they are. . . . O 
holy silence! O solemn, joyful adoration! Let out 
your hearts now, ye sons of David, and love Him, your 
God-brother, who gives you a chance to feel, that, poor 
as you are, you can make somebody better off and hap- 
pier for your sympathy. 

Is not this the ‘‘Son of Man”? We hear now and then 
an insinuation from those who are discontent with every- 
thing, even with Christianity, which they would imply 
is a religion for the rich, invented perhaps by the rich to 
keep down the poor. O dear brother man, how could 
the rich have ever dreamt of a paradox like this? Would 
a saviour imagined by the rich be born of a poor woman, 
in a stable,—of all the places in the world? Would he 
associate, not only, with the “sons of the soil,” as the 
proud Pharisees call Common People, but even be kith 
and kin of theirs, follow a trade, dwell amongst them his 
whole life long? No, indeed. Here comes in, very much 
to the purpose, the Credo quia impossibile of old Tertul- 
lian, I believe the story of Christ, not only because it is 
reasonably proved from history, but because it is impos- 
sible that they who tell it should have made up, out of 
their own fancy, such a birth and such a career for the 
Son of God. No! this is no fable invented by or fora 
class. If ever a scene and a place could be imagined 
fitted to unite all men in sympathy and union, it is this 
stable, where the rich can admire, pity and help, and the 
very poorest find themselves at home: where there is 
nothing to excite envy or avarice ; where the thoughts 
and feelings of all are gently but powerfu'ly bent to ten- 
der wondering adoration of this little child, the Son of 
God, who came to unite us all and save us all, himself 
being the common center of union. ; 

I was conversing once with an unbeliever, and he said 
that ‘it was out of the question, no man could have 
shown, nor ever had such love for men, as the Gospel 
tells of Christ.” Very true, friend, that is what we 
hold. We are talking not of a mere man, but of one 
who is very God also, and hence of course His love, like 
His other attributes, is boundless. Reason itself tells us 
this much, but precisely because His love is infinite, we 
cannot comprehend it. We expect to know more about 
it when we come to méet Him in Heaven, yet eternity 
will not complete our understanding, nor exhaust our 
admiration of, the ‘‘old, old story” of Jesus’ love for 
man. 

In that work of genius *‘ The Betrothed,” of Man- 
zoni, a man is pictured, who, repenting of his crimes, 
devoted all his energies to making amends for them, and 
heaping benefits on those whom he had persecuted. As 
a special sign of good-will be had the wedding-breakfast 
of the hero and heroine spred in his own banquet-hall, 
and, as if this surpassing favor were not enuf, he himself 
waited on his guests. *‘Mind, Ido not say he sat down 
and ate with them,” says the romancer ; “‘ for I do not 
pretend that he was a saint.” How true a sentiment! 
The saint is one who has perfected the divine image in 
himself. He is the godlike amongst men, the imitator of 
Jesus in whom the “fulness of the Godhead dwelleth 
bodily,” Col. 2: 9, and showeth that love which 
passeth understanding. How thoroly Christ identified 
himself with the people! Man as He was, tho at once 
God, He held nothing human to be unbecoming to Him. 

He seemed to delight in the very name of man. For 

instance, in St, John 8, 40, He speaks of himself as 

“a man who has spoken the truth”; in Matthew 

8: 20 He declares ‘‘the Son of Man hath not where to 

lay His head.” And so on thruout the Gospels. See 

how charmingly human He shows Himself everywhere 
in His public ministry : mingling with the crowd at the 

Baptist’s preaching, Mark 1; calling the Apostles 

“friends,” John 15:7; attending the wedding-feast, 


foor sinful Magdalen come near Him, Luke 7; lodging 
at the house in Bethany, Luke 10 3; weeping over his 
friend Lazarus, John 11; having pity on the hungry 
multitude which, drawn by His sweet eloquence, had 
followed Him beyond the lake, John 6. Our lately de- 
ceased poet, Whittier, was captivated by this popular 
characteristic of Christ’s, and sang : 
“Bluesea of the hills, in my spirit I hear 

Thy waters, Genesareth, chime on my ear, 

Where the Lowly and Just with the Propis sat down, 

And thy spray on the dust of His sandals was thrown.” 


Here, then. is the secret of Christ’s drawing to Himself 
all hearts. He comes as a weuk, innocent child, slip- 
ping into the world in the most unobtrusiv manner, and 
appealing to our good-will and assistance. He continues 
life in a way that makes the poor at home with him, and 
forces every sensible man, even the unbeliever, to 
acknowledge the excellence of human nature as em- 
bodied in Him and shown forth in His conduct. Those 
who respect Him as man have buta step totake. It 
needs divine help, itis true, but let them ask and it will 
be given them. 
They have but to weigh his “ works,” John 10 : 38, 
with his life and doctrine, and then admit that the truth, 
beauty, love, majestic simplicity and supernatural power 
so clearly manifest in the ‘‘ Man Christ Jesus,” Romans 
5: 15, are credentials sufficient to obtain our reason’s 
assent to His claim, and to bring us to confess that the 
Child whose birth is to-day celebrated in the whole civ- 
ilized world, is indeed the Son of God, and that the 
children’s carol embodies sublime but sweet and fasci- 
nating truth : 
“ Hail, holy cave, tho dark thou be, 

The world is lighted up from thee! 

Hail, Holy Babe, creation stands 

And moves upon Thy little hands!” 
EMMETTSBURG, MD. 
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THE miracle of the manger of Bethlehem comes under 
more impressive illumination as the years and centuries 
go by. The measurement of its import is the achieve- 
ment of the ages. Only things utterly empty are like the 
bubbles on a river, 


“A moment here, then gone forever.” 


The great realities which belong to God’s purpose for the 
world abide and fill time. And they are progressive to 
their consummation. 

What the Bethlehem event signified was little under- 
stood the year it occurred. The prophetic announce- 
ments which foretold it were but dimly read. It took 
over thirty years of providential unfolding, through the 
ministry, sufferings and resurrection of Jesus, to reflect 
upon that event the light in which a few disciples were 
able to see even the identity of the Child of the manger 
with the promised Messiah of the Old Testament dispen- 
sation. The miracle of Pentecost had to occur to open 
to the minds of men anything like a true view of what 
God had given to and for the earth, in the event of which 
the angels sang in the night skies above the Judean hills. 
Then, tho only in the little area of the infant Church, 
that divine ‘“‘ Advent” came to mean the unspeakable 
reality of ‘‘ God manifest in the flesh” and the establish- 
ment in human life and history of the presence and 
power of an ever-working supernatural redemption. The 
mighty truth of ‘‘ Immanuel,” God-with-us, the point 
and power of reconciliation with God, filled and anchored 
the heart of the Church. Despite the “ going away” 
(John 16: 7) He who had come was seen to be the perma- 
nent divine Presence for the redemption of the world 
until the end of days. 
But still; what the Advent contained for the race, its 
significance for the world, its possibilities and value for 
mankind, then and thus only began to be seen. It was 
yet only in the early morning of its manifestation and 
work. Only as the redemptive powers of the Messiah’s 
coming, teaching, vicarivus obedience and death, resur- 
rection, ascension and invisible presence, appear through 
progressive unfolding in life and history, in real fruit- 
tage and results before the eyes of men, can the import 
of it be seen and estimated. And so, as period followed 
period, theology saw more clearly and deeply the rela- 
tions and significance of the glorious mystery in that 
divine Son of Man. More and more clearly appeared the 
the supreme grandeur of his person, the glory of the 
only begotten of the Father, causing Christendom to 
bow with the Magiin lowly worship at the manger. 
As Christianity, born in the incarnation, is thus seen 
in its enlarging power and blessings through history 
from its beginning down to the present ; at first throw- 
ing off the Judaistic limitations of its emergence, and 
going forth into the Gentile world ; winning its way 
everwhere by its divine adaptation to the deep and cry- 
ing needs of humanity; awakening the people to a new 
and higher life wherever received ; closing the heathen 
temples and everthrowing their debasing worship; as- 
cending the throne of the Roman Empire; creating a 





John 2; dining with Simon the Pharisee, and letting 





new brotherhood of souls, and a new order of goodness 


woman, bringing to nations a new civilization in which 
personal, family, social and national life rises to before 
unknown order and blessings ; becoming the quickening 
power for intelligence, science, philosophy, learning and 
culture beyond the best that man has otherwise and else- 
where found—all, taken together, a mighty movement 
with varied degrees of prosperity and adversity indeed 
in its conflicts with the earth forces of evil, yet, on the 
whole, extending its benign and enriching influence in 
wider supremacy down the centuries—as all this is thus 
thrown before the view of mankind there is reflected 
upon the first Christmas event ever-explaining and ever- 
magnifying light. The ongoing and widening power of 
Christianity adds ever fresh demonstrations to tke divin- 
ity and glory of the occurrence which involved in it- 
self from the first all these things for the benediction of 
the earth. 
An illustration how God’s meanings are only gradually 
discerned and measured is furnished in connection with 
the divine calling and grace to Abrabam. From Ur of 
the Chaldees the movement emerged, with the promise 
attached : ‘‘In thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” In this was put into time and history a force 
that guided, as it created, a providential ordering which 
shaped Oriental history for thousands of years, both in 
the life of the chosen people and in the nations that 
touched upon them, and converged its lines to the star 
of Bethlehem and the Child of the Virgin. It pierced 
through that scene of the * fullness” of the old dispen- 
sation and penetrated the onward course of human his- 
tory down to the present. From that point in Ur of the 
Chaldees, there was an open vista in the divine purpose, 
down to our days, presenting a continuous fulfilling of 
the promised blessing to the nations of the earth. It 
was an almost imperceptible thing at first—a divine word 
spoken to a seeker after God amid a distant tribe of 
idolaters. How much for the world was in it from the 
beginning is seen only when ages of history have shed 
their i)/lumination on it. As time elapses and the pano- 
rama of history is ever further and further unrolled, it is 
impossible not to see that the coming of the ‘‘ Seed” of 
Abraham, ‘the Christ,” was something not incidental 
or extraneous to the plan of the world, but central and 
deep in the whole counsel of God and effective for human 
history. 
But that divine touch upon Abraham in his distant 
land, with all its long unfolding, was and is in reality 
but a part and parcel of the far largerand grander event 
centered in the grace of which Christmas speaks to us ; 
and the part illustrates the ever-enlarging glory of the 
whole. He who rose from the manger to say “‘ Before 
Abraham was, I am,” subordinates all the things in that 
vista of ages from Ur to his own redemptive economy 
and work, which is to-day clearly seen to be filling and 
consummating the providential progress of the world. 
All the best fruits of these nearly nineteen centuries, all 
the gold, frankincense and myrrh of their excellence and 
delight, must be brought as the true offering to the feet 
of the divine Cnild of Mary. The gains to humanity 
from Christ are the richest things the earth now pos- 
sesses. 
Never has there been a time when the Christmas event 
stood under so impressive illumination as it does in the 
Christmas-tide of 1892. The seed then put into the world 
is showing a harvest grander than ever before. The 
birth of Jesus is, this year, a larger fact for the thought 
and life of the world than in any year tillnow. The 
phenomenon of the life of Jesus and his power in the 
world form the summit question in the thinking of our 
times. Tho there are some mournful defections from 
the divine truth of the manger event, the aggregate 
state of Christendom exhibits the still conquering power 
of the grace that then and there came to seek and save 
the lost. No period has ever seen such wide circulation 
and study of the Holy Scriptures as the present. None 
ever witnessed greater or broader missionary activity, or 
a more rapid evangelization of the earth than now. The 
evangel of a Savior come thrills more hearts this Christ- 
mas than in any other year of this dispensation. Both 
the past and the present are lighting up the future. The 
stillonward movement—the movement that is lifting up 
the very mountain ranges of humanity’s progressive ele- 
vation, welfare and happiness—is giving now, as never 
before, promise of 4 worthy consummation to the fretted 
commotions of time in the 
** One far-off event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” 

From this year’s Christmas the future is lighted up_ 
with rainbow promise as never before, and we can enter 
with the fullest and most joyful confidence into the con 
ception which Keble counects with the angel's song over 
Bethlehem’s hills : 

“ Like circles widening round 
Upon aclear blue river, 
Orb after orb, the wondrous sound 
Is echoed on forever: 
Glory to God on high, on earth be peace, 
And love toward men of love—salvation and release.” 


The songs that first filled that Judean night with joy 
shall continue to be heard by wider and vaster audiences 
with ever-growing appreciation, as new centuries shal 
come and pass, till the harvest of the earth shall all be 
gathered in. 





and charity; breaking the fetters of slavery, elevating 
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WITHOUT JUSTICE, STRIKES WITHOUT END. 
BY BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 








Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE was at pains some weeks ago 
te let the American people know how the news of the 
Homestead troubles last summer affected his nerves. Some 
time in October the great dailies gave us by cablegram 
Andrew’s account of himself when the news of the cy- 
clone came to him in the sweet seclusion of his Scottish 
home. He was twenty-three miles from a railway sta- 
tion, and did not hear of the strike till two days had 
passed. He informs us that he was writing a book on the 
relations between capital and labor, in which he meant 
to write as a “‘laboring man talking to laboring man,’ 
When the news came upon him— “like a thunderbolt from 
a clear sky "—composition was at an end. His troubled 
soul found no rest in literature and economics. He rushed 
to ‘the lochs and moors and fishedfrom morning till 
night.” When, by and by, he heard that the strikers were 
downed, and the soldiers were gone away, and the great 
mills wereagain grinding out gold for him, he dropped 
his fishing tackle and said he was going to the. ‘‘ Conti- 
nent, with a fresh and happy mind,” to finish his book ! 

Was there ever a more ignoble spectacle? The real 
head of a vast business, employing thousands of men, 
quieting his nerves catching Scotch salmon “‘ from morn- 
ing till night ”*—the men in mortal trouble and conflict, 
some of them dead, shot down in a fight with the Pinker- 
tons ; others wounded, some in prison; all desperate, 
poorand huogry. This man kepton fishing and left the 
settlement of these great and perplexing questions to 
underlings and the hireling Pinkertons! A few days 
since a detective of thirty years’ experience, told the 
Senatorial Committee, appointed to investigate the 
Homestead troubles, that these Pinkertons were ‘the 
scum of the earth”—men who could not be believed on 
eath. I believe him. How long wiii the American 
people endure this gang of Hessians—a private army 
waiting to be hired? Some day there will be found a 
Governor of some State who will deal with them as with 
foreign invaders, and put such as are not shot in fight, 
or hung by law, where they ought to be—among their 
sort, the convicts in the penitentiary. 

The papers tell us the ‘‘ Hon.estead strike is over ”’—as 
if something in dispute between capital and labor were 
settled! They tell us that one hundred and forty days 
of idleness cost the strikers dear; that a thousand 
or se of the old hands are back in their places; that many 
of them say they will never go on any sort of strike 
again. Small wonder that these baffled, desperate, poor 
and hungry men talk so now. 

Lockouts and strikes are but symptoms of malsdjust- 
ments between capital and labor. When-the papers tell 
us of lockouts ended and strikes declared off, these things 
prove nothing. Patched up adjustments that neith-r 
side respects or expects to keep, make certain future ex- 
plosions. They are only truces to bury the dead after 
battles that do not bring peace. After the burials they 
get ready to fight again. On the issues between money 
and muscle the civilized world is in revolution. And 
this revolution wil] not go backward ; the old will never 
return to stay; the long conflict is culminating to some 
sort of understanding, and it must be a better one than 
has heretofore éxisted. All the Pinkertons and all the 
money in the world cannot give permanence to any ad- 
justment that in itself is contrary to righteousness. 

The merits of the contention at Homestead this article 
does not consider. Any particular strike does not in it- 
self prove that labor is oppressed. Foolish or bad men 
may strike without reason. Some strikes manifest a 
despotism as unscrupulous as the most heartless monopo- 
list or the most soulless corporation could exhibit. Some 
strikers are bad men, desperate and conscienceless anar- 
chists, no better than bandits who “hold up” trains, 
robbing and murdering as the occasion may determine. 
But to say of all men who strike, they are bad men, 
lawless, dishonest, despotic, this is rank folly and grosc 
injustice. When fifty thousand men march into Trafal- 
gar Square, London, there will be among them some of 
the worst of men ; there will be also some of the best. 
And it is very well to remember that very bad and dan- 
gerous men may stand fora just cause and have rights 
that a good man cannot ignore. Here and there strikers 
do silly and wicked things ; but let us distinctly under- 
stand that the millions of wage-earners are neither in- 
sane nor bad, 

In our own country many of the worst things that 
have emerged from the seething sea of labor troubles, 
are due to foreigners of the worst stock and the worst 
training—men without faith in God or man, without re- 
spect for law, and with only bitter hatred for govern- 
ment and the social order. We quarantine with match- 
less rigor against Asiatic cholera and other imported 
diseases ; we have not yet been wise or strong enough to 
quarantine agaiost what is unspeakably worse than 
cholera—the hordes of evil-minded and debased people 
who swarm through Castle Garden. This unrestricted 
immigration is an unpardonable silliness. The weakness 
that allows it is contemptible ; the careless indifference 
that is too inert to protect our institutions is asin against 
God as well as our own civilization. For these people— 

bringing social leprosy with them—are as un-American in 
their notions of government as they are unchristiap in 
their notions of right and wrong, _ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


These people will give us trouble, but they alone can- 
not destroy our institutions. Weare in more danger 
from blind capitalists—‘‘fishing from morning till night,” 
or otherwise engaged in strenuous idleness and neglect 
of their responsibilities and duties—than from these mis- 
erable and desperate foreigners. We speak of the ‘‘dan- 
gerous classes” and doctrinaires look at the cabins,cellars, 
garrets and crowded tenements that shelter the poorest 
of those who toil for meager support. Maybe these people 
are dangerous ; certain it is they may be made danger- 
ous. But they do not, by any means, exhaust the sig- 
nificance of the phrase ‘‘ dangerous classes.” There are 
people more dangerous than they. Monopolists who em- 
ploy thousands of working people—men, women, cbil- 
dren—and will not or cannot, in their devilish greed of 
gain, see that their hirelings have something more than 
the. right to exist—these also are onr dangerous classes. 
Such as they are will account this sort of writing incen- 
diary. Men like them crucified the Teacher who came 
out of Galilee and told the tyrants and monopolists of 
that day how mean and wicked they were. Their suc- 
cessors in our own times and country would put him in 
prison and to death to-day had they the opportunity. 
Day by day do they despise his teachings concerning 
fair play and righteousness—albeit some of them claim 
to be among His people. In. the ancient Jerusalem 
were men who blew rams’ horns on the corners of the 
streets when they prayed and—then went and “‘ robbed 
widow’s houses,” ‘‘ Whited sepulchers ” He called them, 

The capitalist who looks upon bomb-throwing atheists 
—and anarchists because atheists—as voicing the real 
thought of the wage-earners (who are the majority uf 
the human race) is a very foolish man. He has not met 
the demands of justice when he denounces the crimes of 
the anarcbistic bomb-throwing murderers,who ought to 
be hung. He who does not know the difference between 
the criminals who defy law and honest working men 
and women who cry for justice inside the law, is blind, 

and dangerous because he is blind, also mean. 

There is but one other man as blind as this kind of a capi- 
talist—the workingman who destroys property, because 
his terms are not met, or who persecutes, may be kills, 
another workman who claims the right to earn bread for 
his children but yet declines to join himself to any labor 
union whatsoever. This blind capitalist increases the perils 
that threaten his class ; this blind workman who argues 
his case with fire and powder—burning and killing—he 
strengthens the fetters that bind his class to poverty and 
hunger, Both these men belong to the dangerous classes ; 
both are the enemies of our institutions; both of them 
obstruct the progress of civilization. 

* These troubles are not confined to our own country. 
It is the burden and puzzle and fear in every civilized 
country. It does not belong to the heathen lands ; they 
do not strike in China; forit is only in Christian na- 
tions that the worth and rights of the individual man are 
either recognized or claimed. Had Christ not come 
there would be no strikes. Since he has come justice 
must be done: 

Cut of what threatens ruin and chaos a better civil 
and social order must emerge. Bad rich men, mad in 
their greed of gain—bad poor men, mad with hunger 
and a bitter sense of wrong, will delay the better time. 
But come it will, and, since God reigns, come it must. 
The majority of wage-earners are honest, and want only 
what is right; the majority of those who employ labor 
(monopolists are a minority of employers) are also hon- 
est, and want only what is right. The good men on 
both sidés of this great contention are getting closer to- 
gether , by and by they will understand each other, and 
do right by each other. Together these good and honest 
men are strong enough to put down the bad rich and the 
bad poor. 

The end will never come and ought never to come till 
justice is done. Monopolists may deride the cry of the 
wage-earners and fight against them with money and 
the Pinkertons, desperate men may delay the consum- 
mation by wrongs done in the sacred name of justice, 
but neither nor both can finally defeat her holy ends. 

As I see these things, whether in our own country or 
abroad, few more hopeful or cheering evidences of life 
and growth among the nations of the earth -have ever 
appeared than the deep, strong movement in all civilized 
countries toward a more righteous adjustment between 
the rights of capital and the rights of labor—between the 
responsibilities of Government and the duties of citizens. 
To men who lack faith both in God and man there may 
appear only chaos—with darkness, tempests and a wild 
waste of waters ; but the’Spirit of life is brooding over 
all, and in God’s time a fair, glad world will appear in 
its place. 

Who is there who cannot do something to hasten the 
better day? This is the cause of all good men, for it is 
the cause of the good God. The humblest Christian 
may do something ; he can give his voice and his prayer 
for righteousness. Who is there among workers who 
cannot do more faithful work? Who among employers 
who cannot treat a workman more as abrother should 
treat a brother ? 

At last this money and muscle - question cannot be 
settled without Christ, who, revealing the Father to 
men, also revealed to them the brotherhood of the 
human race. 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 


BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 





Two men more unlike than the late Robert Browning 
and the late Lord Tennyson could hardly be imagined ; 
yet both were thinkers, both were poets—both stood out 
at last as the most prominent, perhaps the most influen- 
tial, writers oftheir day. The popularity of Browning 
was slower than that of Tennyson ; there is some reason 
to suppose that it may after all be the more ephemeral of 
the two. 

It would be interesting to know in a hundred years 
whether or not the number of households with the ‘In 
Memoriam” on their bookshelves were not as a hundred 
to one when compared with the households-which could 
boast of a copy of the ‘‘ Ring and the Book.” Probably 
these two works are the finest examples of each master } 
but the ‘‘In Memoriam” certainly carries off the palin 
for depth and helpfulness, in spite of the mortal force 
and ingenious analysis of the Italian catastrophic Idyl: 

No one was less prophet-like exteriorly than Robert 
Browning. I first met him at dinner at Mr. Cowper 
Temple’s, afterward Lord Mount Teniple, somewhere 
about 1866. The late Dean of Westminster, Arthut 
Stahley, was there, the Bunsens, and I think Lord 
Shaftesbury and Lawrence Oliphant—a very extraordi- 
nary mixture. When Browning found himself in suth 
heterogeneous company he was admirable—a ready sen- 
sibility and quick wit, a marvelous gift of commouplacte 
helped him over every ‘stile and saved him from every 
pitfall of clashing opinion. I never in my life knew a4 
man who could talk longer about the weather with ap- 
parently unabated interest than Robert Browning: In 
casual company he was wonderfully chit-chatty, and quite 
as impossible to ‘‘draw” as Lord Palmerston: But in 
artistic and literary society, when the doors were closed 
—‘‘ tiled” I ought perhaps to say—quite another phase 
of Browning emerged. I met him at the gifted Miss 
Swanwick’s. Lowell, Lecky, I think, and a few other 
distinguished literati were at table. The conversation 
took a literary turn, and then Browning’s wonderful 
memory, his lavish and lucid power of criticism, came 
out. He would talk freely without constraint; and re- 
peat a stanza of Dante or Keats with the greatest gusto. 
I often wondered how it was that a man so intelligible 
in conversation contrived to be 80 obscure in bis poetry. 
Of course we have heard a great deal about the béaut 
of his condensed expression, the power of his involved 
sentences, and the force of his ungainly and abrupt met- 
aphors. But as Tennyson once said, ‘‘ Browning—ah, 
yes, Browning—really fine thinker—pity he’s so ob- 
scure !” and obscure he undoubtedly is. Browning, 
speaking of Tennyson’s Idyls said, ‘‘ Another miracle of 
verse !” 

It is pleasing to note the cordial; tho on one side quat- 
ified, admiration that the two foremost poets of the day 
had for each othier’s genius. 

Browning was the most good-natured of meti, I have 
known him come to my house at some personal incon- 
venience because he knéw titat a person of no impor- 
tance or interest to him was~eagerly expecting to mest 
him ; he would thus go out of bis way to please me aiid 
a perfect stranger. When he was obliged to decline an 
invitation—as the most dining-out man in London often 
did—Browning would carefully pen a long letter, some- 
times three or four pages, on purpose to show that he 
would really have come if he could, and that he put off 
his friends with no mere formal excuiSé: These polite 
and friendly letters are almost as numerous as Mi: 
Gladstone’s post-cards, and far more valuable. Brown- 
ing was very fond of frequenting artists’ studios ; the 
models, even those who sat for the figure, did not in thé 
least object to his presence—indeed, they looked forward 
to it—his talk was so bright and cheery, and gracefully 
unconscious of everything but art and Nature, that to . 
listen to him was a perpetual feast. 

It was seldom that Browning’s readiness of memoty 
failed him on these occasions; and whether it was a young 
girl sitting for Daphne or an athlete for Hercules; Robert 
Browning would contrive to pour forth either some quo- 
tation or a florid, free translation from Ovid or Virgil, 
inspired by the situation and in turn inspiting both 
painter and model. On one occasion he was so much 
taken with a study of some young girls playing with sea 
shells on the sands in the studio of my friend, Felix 
Moscheles, that he wrote five or six lines of great beauty 
ard gave them to Felix Moscheles—lines which I need 
not say were ever after destined to accompany the paint- 
ing. 

The last time I met Browning—how little did I kifow 
it was the last—it was at luncheon at the house of a 
celebrated London painter. It was generally understood 
that the company hau been invited to meet a new star in 
the musical world. Presently the great composer en- 
tered---late, of course—sublimely unconscious, as alk 
great composers should be, that lunch at 2:15 was not the 
same thing as lunch at 1:30. His hair towered and fell 
back from a tall, square, but well-arched forehead ; he 
looked as much as possible like a judicious cross between 
Mendelssohn and Rubinstein (no, it was not Paderevski 

—no matter who it was), but Browning turned tome and 
said, with bated breath : 

“Tam ashamed to say that I don’t know who the great 
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“‘ Oh,” I said, ‘‘every one is soawfully celebrated now | inable attire, who used to strike wonder and envy into | backset. I must add that the South, to whose “‘ peculiar 
one is not bound to know all their names.” 


‘“« But,” said Browning, ‘‘ can’t you tell me his name? 
I thought you would be sure to know.” 

But I had only got hold of the first syllable, and, the 
luncheon being announced, Browning went down with- 
out his curiosity being satisfied. 

The rising generation of geniuses often complain how 
utterly they are ignored by the established gods in 
science, art and literature. No one could complain of 
Browning on this score. He never wounded any one’s 
feelings ; he erred on the other side, and often allowed 
noodles to go away under the impression that he thought 
them quite superior beings. He was extremely grateful 
for the least service, and very fond of approbation and 
praise—a fact which he never concealed, and it made 
him the more genial. Indeed, on his deathbed, when 
news that bis last book, ‘‘ Asolando,” was selling well in 
London, was wired to him at Venice, the dying poet 
murmured, with a contented smile, ‘‘ How gratifying !” 
These were almost, if not quite, his last words. 

The idolatry of young ladies amused and pleased him. 
He was very sympathetic on being present at a Brown- 
ing society meeting, where many of these fair enthusi- 
asts manifested their admiration of him very openly, 
and were introduced to him, and shook hands. *‘ Dear 
young creatures, I should like to have kissed them all 
round!” he said afterward, in his open, fresh way. 
Never was a more cheery and peaceful-hearted philoso- 
pher.and poet. Perhaps his very constant and deep an- 
alysis of all human motives calmed and sobered him, 
and caused him to contemplate this tangled web of life, 
with its frets and passions, its high thoughts and mean 
issues, its large promises and its poor performance, with 
.a certain calm toleration. All life to him was seena 
jlittle apart from the present moment; for him the me- 
widian struggle seemed to lie already half in the peace of 
the sunset shadow. We feel somehow that he knows 
,the end_of the play before he begins it, and you cannot 
-surpri - He is nevergthe actor on the stage—always 
the man in the stalls, libretto in hand, ready at any mo- 
ment to dis€ount any part of the drama with some other 
ypart. : 

But enough. When Browning had passed away, 
Colonel Gouraud, of Edison-phonograph celebrity, re- 
membered that one night, at the painter Rudolf Leh- 
mann’s house, Browning had spoken into a phonograph. 
The cylinder had been laid up at Edison House, and ex- 
actly a year after the poet’s death, Colonel Gouraud, Mr. 
Furnival, and myself and wife were luuching together, 
and the Colonel proposed that we would repair to Edison 
House and take out the wax cylinder. 

Then for the first time was heard the voice of a dead 
man—Browning’s cheery ‘‘ Ready?” and shortly after- 
ward his voice repeated the opening lines of the famous 
ride to Ghent. Of course this thing could not be done in 
acorner, and very soon Colonel Gouraud was besieged 
by Browning’s friends and admirers, naturally anxious to 
hear their master’s voice again. I consented to lend my 
drawing room at Queen's House, and the experiment 
was renewed in the presence of some hundreds of friends, 
and proved a complete success. Some noodle in the 
press (who had, by the way, not been asked) criticised 

he proceedings ; and altho a little agitation useful in 
_. selling the evening papers was got up, it did not come 
- touch, and some one soon made the obvious remark 
that unless Browning had meant his voice to be pre- 
, Served for his friends and posterity, he would probably 
.not have spoken into the phonograph—and this closed 
. the twaadle about indelicacy and ghoulishness, etc. As 
I write, other traits and scenes occur to me; but I have 
. far outrun my tether, and can only hope that these 
fugitive memories may interest those who loved the 
. man or the writer, or both. 
LonDON, ENGLAND. : 
~REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON—BEFORE 
AND DURING THE WAR. 








BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 





Iv was through some tribulation that I entered on my 
pleasant ante-bellum acquaintance with life in Washing- 
ton and my intermittent career as a Washington corre- 
spondent. In fact, I was blown into the latter by a small 
literary explosion. During the year of 1849 I was at- 
tached to a Philadelphia magazine as a regular contribu- 
tor, with the title of editor associate, not absolute. In- 
deed, I had no power except to offer mild suggestions 

“and appeals for mercy toward young aspirants, to the 
senior editor—an experienced and hardened old lady— 
who seemed to me to sit all day in and on piles of manu- 
script, and to sleep in proof-sheets, I was not particu- 
larly proud of my distinguished, disingenuous position ; 
but, i faut vivre. I was a struggling, impecunious 
writer, and Mr. Godey (for it was he, creator of the 
Lady s Book, who was my ‘“‘ chief”) was not illiberal as 
&paymaster. By the way, I hear that the venerable pe- 


riodical which still bears his name has lately been reju- 
venated, quite transformed, in the hands of Mr. Habber- 
ton. If he wants to amuse ‘‘ Helen’s Babies” let him re- 
produce some of the fashion-plates of the early volumes. 
I am child enough myself to long to look again upon 
them—those strings of impossible fine ladies, in unimag- 


my soul. ; 

In those days, Philadelphia boasted the most popular 

literary monthlies and magazines. Besides Godey’s 

magazine, there were Graham’s and Sartain’s—both well 
conducted and employing the moet distinguished writers; 
American, for the trade in famous foreign names had 
then scarcely opened. We were still primitive and 
patriotic, and as story-writers, Hawthorne, Poe and 
Stowe, as poets, Longfellow, Lowell and Bryant were 
thought good enough for us. Mr. Whittier did not at 
that time often contribute to magazines, giving most of 
his work both in verse and prose to Thé National Era, 
the antislavery journal established at Washington, by 
Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, in 1847, with John G. Whittier as 
‘* corresponding editor.” 


ficed so much for, was also very dear to me, kindling the 
first strong, serious enthusiasm in my volatile fun-lov- 
ing nature. For some two years, I wrote much for anti- 
slavery publications, mostly poems (so called), pouring 
out my hot heart in protests, rebukes and Cassandra-like 
prophecies. These Fm crude, but passionately 
earnest, brought me'moral aid and comfort from certain 
strong, settled souls, whose sympathy and faith were to 
be the stay and consolation of later and sadder years ; 
they brought me also practice in fearless and natural ex- 
pression—but alas! no pecuniary return for labor and 
expenditure. That was before the day of cheap station- 
ery, and as for postage, it was twenty-five cents the 
single sheet. 

A poetic philanthropy seemed likely to prove a ruinous 
business foreme. I was compelled to drop down to the 
prosaic and the practical. I began to write for purely 
literary publications, stories, sketches, letters, almost 
anything demanded, and managed to live by them—just. 
At last I attained to that dubious. dignity of nominal 
editorship. I backslid but once into philanthropy and 
fanaticism. It was when, at the request of my great 
friend, Mr. Whittier, [ wrote a poem for the Era. It 
was not, as it happened, on the fatal subject of slavery, 
but might as well have been. It proved a fateful bit of 
verse for me. 

Dignity or no dignity I enjoyed my position on that pop- 
ular Philadelphia magazine, and more my real editorship 
ofa literary weekly, also published by Mr. Godey. I liked 
my genial employer and his pleasant family. I liked my 
little salary and the inward assurance that I had hon- 
estly earned it. In short, everything was serene. When 
the blow fell I was discharged, cashiered, ejected, with- 
out a word of warning or explanation. In fact, the news 
of my disaster came to me indirectly through the New 
York INDEPENDENT. It was embodied in an editorial, 
full of fury, indignation and manly scorn, direct- 
ed against my respectable and rotund chief, be- 
cause of a foolish letter written by him to the editor of 
the Columbia, 8. C., Telegraph. Mr. Godey had heard 
that an article had appeared in that fire-eating journal 
calling for a Southern boycotting of The Lady’s Book for 
having in its employ one Grace Greenwood, a young 
Yankee woman, tainted with abolitionism, being, in 
fact, a writer for that notorious, incendiary sheet, The 
National Era. As the editors of the Telegraph were 
chivalrous Southern gentlemen they allowed their 
Northern brother to speak for himself, printing his not 
very creditable letter, doubtless to the writer’s surprise 
and dismay. As it now furnishes a curious bit of liter- 
ary and antislavery history, I venture to give this let- 
ter in full: 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 1st, 1849. 

** Gentlemen :—I have just been made aware by an arti- 
cle in the South Carolina that you have made an attack 
on the Lady’s Book for entertaining and publishing opin- 
ions against the institutions of the South. [ have been 
publishing the Lady’s Book for twenty years, and if in 
that time one line can be found aspersing in any way 
Southern institutions, I am willing to fall under your cen- 
sure. If I am responsible for publishiug articles from 
writers who write for abolition papers, how much more 
open to censure must the proprietors of Sartain’s Maga- 
zine be, whose contributors are mostly of that class, and 
who have published articles of that character, two of 
which I inclose. Why, then, should I be blamed? I call 
upon you as gentlemen and brother publishers to do me 
but simple justice in this matter. Where the fault be- 
longs, there let the censure fall. Isend you a January 
number. You will see that Grace Greenwood’s name is 
withdrawn from the cover, where it was placed nominally 
as editor, she never having had the least control over its 
columns. I have not seen the article in your paper alluded 
to, and should like to receive it. Surely, living in a differ- 
ent part of the country should not make me liable for an 
offense I never committed. 

“*T trust, gentlemen, you will do me justice in this case 
or show me that Iam guilty. 

‘* Very respectfully yours, 

“To the Editor of the Telegraph.” 

It were difficult to exaggerate in relating the effect of 
this unfortunate letter, widely reproduced and severely 
commented on. After THE INDEPENDENT, The Tribune 
came down with the hammer of Thor, followed through- 
out the North bya host of journals of all political and 
religious creeds. Poor Mr. Godey found himself out in 
a storm of popular opprobrium and ridicule. It hap- 

pened unluckily ia the midst of the subscription and 
renewal time, and proved, I was told, a serious business 
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The cause he loved jwith ‘all his great soul, and sacri- - 


institution” he had offered me up as a sacrifice, was not 
grateful, some of its leading journals joining with those 
of the North in reprobating his ungallant act. <A bad 
matter was made worse by the restoration to the cover 
of the magazine in February of the name stricken from 
it in January. This called forth the first word from me— 
a disclaimer of concurrence in this and of all connec- 
tion with the Lady’s Book: It was generally supposed 
that this restoration was for a Northern edition only, 
but I prefer to think the name apveared through a mis- 
take of the printer. .Mr. Godey was not a fool. The 
February number contained a portrait of the Publisher, 
It did not flatter that gentleman, presenting a face even 
rounder and more sleek and smooth than his, It so ex- 
ercised the manly and loyal soul of my friend J. G. W., 
that he wreaked and wasted on it one of his most scath- 
ing satires, entitled ‘‘ Lines on the Portrait of a Cele- 
brated Magazine Publisher, who lately saved the Union 
and lost a Contributor.” They were lines which cut like 
the knout. I pitied my old employer when I read them. 
Till then I had only pitied myself--the victim of injus- 
tice and greed—locked out, at an inclement season, when 
employment was hard to obtain, my little salary cut 
off ; so near the blessed Christmas time, when our near- 
est and dearest are anxiously looking for some token of 
remembrance—when children ask ingenuous questions, 
expecting candid answers, and servants, newspaper 
carriers, et al,, clamor for backsheesh, It was crue}, and 
not very polite. Mr. Whittier wrote me thus at the 
time : 

“‘T am glad for thy sake that thee cut clear of Godey’s 
book, but I did feel indignant at the man’s meanness. But 
the poor fellow has injured himself more than anybody 
else. 

“I wrote a satirical poem, addressed to him, on seeing 
his portrait in the Lady’s Book, but I felt afterward as if 
it was hardly right to victimize him in such a way. My 
repentance came too late, as the verses were on their way 
to Washington; but I hope Dr. B. wiil not print them. 
Satire is the Devil’s weapon—I have great doubts of the 
propriety or safety of using it at all.” 


The indignation of the friend seems to have outlived 
the repentance of the moralist, for I find those scathing 
lines included in the latest complete edition of Whit- 
tier. 

Looking at the matter coolly (I have had time to cool 
down), it seems to me that the universal condemnation 
of that sycophantic, ill-considered act of my publisher— 
that ‘‘ hasty plate of soup” which burned his tongue— 
was disproportioned to the offense. Some of the things 
said must have astonished, even more than they chagrined 
him. He had not “sacrificed his Northern principles,” 
for he had none to sacrifice, being one of those who 
honestly believed in Southern rights as constitutionally 
supported and scripturally indorsed. 

The whole affair to him had been one of business en- 
terprise and policy, unmodified by nice considerations 
of friendship, chivalry or honor. Like many a greater 
and shrewder man, he was weak enough to drop the 
substance of Northern support for the shadow of South- 
ern favor. In making his'little obeisance to the South, 
he knew that he was in his small way following the ex- 
ample of famous statesmen, jurists, and even divines. 
The trouble was that it was sosmall a way. Within that 
very year—1850—all such little commercial coquetries 
were thrown into the shade by gigantic schemes for 
political and mercantile advantage—by costly propitia- 
tory offerings—by genuflexions, prostrations and grand 
and lofty tumblings, in the great arenas of Federal 
legislation. Tougher ‘‘ humble pie” than that so meekly 
devoured in the modest office of the Lady’s Book was 
daily served out by masterful Southern spirits, in the 
halls of Congress, and eaten there as in all the markets 
and manufactories 6f the North year after year, till the 
War imposed another sort of diet—rude indeed, but 
more digestible and nutritious for proud and self-re- 
specting spirits. _ 

I sometimes fear that, another era of weak knees and 
dough-faces is being inaugurated, and with far less ‘‘ ex- 
cuse for being,” than the first. The South certainly has 
not the commercial power it once had—nor the feudal 
dignity. Its generous, lavish hospitality is mostly at an 
end, and forareason. The large-hearted, hot-tempered, 
pig-headed, wicked, delightful old planter and his droll, 
devoted body-servant, exists now only in the pages of 
Page, Harris and Johnson. Southern ladies have ceased 
tofashion garments for little Negroes, and taken to 
fashioning literature for the once hated Yankees— 
crowding our magazines with clever dialect stories, 
mostly glorifications of the old plantation life, and transfig- 
urations of the old ‘‘ Mammy ” and ‘‘ Uncle.” All of the 
old South has changed, or died out, except the spirit of 
political leaders. That lives yet—a little less arrogant 
than of old, but masterful and marvelously astute, biding 
its time in faith; not yet up to the old ‘‘rule or ruin” point, 
but asserting and insinuating itself in a thousand ways, 
What wonder, when any intelligent observer can see 
in Northern literature and party policy marks of the old 
complaisant acquiescence not only in the claims of su- 
perior breeding and legislative genius of the South, but 
in certain reserved rights to override constitutional en- 
actments and the claims of humanity. I believe that it 





is this tacit acknowledgment of the semi-independence, 
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orirresponsibility of the South which has brought the 
once great Republican Party solow. It went into the 
late fight without anything like a full equipment of its 
old moral and humanitarian principles, broad, compre- 
hensive, vital—the only true democratic, as well as 
republican principles. Instead ofa bold, honest demand 
for justice and legal protection, for all citizens of the 
Republic alike—for equality, political, religious, civil 
and educational—it made to the people magnificent 
‘promises, of worldly prosperity and financial gain. Our 
campaign eloquence never seemed to me so uninspiring— 
the ‘“‘trademark” was over it all. Both -partiesseemed to 


march to the jingle of coin—but one had marched to. 


the grand old John Brown measure—and that was ‘the 
pity of it.” I know that if the Republican Party had 
nailed its old colors to the mast, and so sailed into the 
fight, it might have been beaten all the same—so strong 
for the nonce seems the power of reaction—but it 
could not have been worse beaten than it has been and 
it would have preserved its dignity under disaster. 
Some defeats are glorious. Ours certainly is not. To 
go back to atime when party Republicans were not— 
only their stern stepfathers, the ‘‘old Whigs”—and 
Democrats of course—the time when all the North was 
agitated and perplexed over Fugitive Slave laws, and 
when in the South, Calhoun’s soul was marching on, 
and to come down to little matters, the outcome of my 
summary ejectment from a magazine so fashionable, 
conventional and respectable as the Lady’s Book, was an 
engagement on that pariah of a paper, The National 
Era,and several seasons of pleasant work in Washing- 
ton. 
WasHINGTON, D.C. 
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MRS. GLADSIONE: 


A CHARACTER SKETCH. 
BY THE REV, J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 














THE well-worn saying that no man is a hero to his 
valet—which, I suppose, may be so extended as to mean 
that no lady is a heroine to her maid—has, happily, 
many exceptions, and among them Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone are certainly to be included. The feeling with 
which both of them are regarded by the tenants on the 
estate and their poorer neighbors at Hawarden is well 
known, but tuat feeling is intensified in the case of those 
who are brought most closely into contact with them. 
There is an infinite charm in the manner of the distin- 
guished pair, which must callforth all that is best in the 
nature of their immediate dependents. Mr. Gladstene’s 
personal aitendant is an intelligent man, full of enthu- 
siasm for the illustrious statesman, whom he evidently 
feels it an honor to serve, and by whom his worth is 
fully appreciated. Of Mrs. Gladstone’s maid I know only 
through a slight, but suggestive incident. She was talk- 
ing witha lady, from whom I had the story, and who 
I suppose, had keen saying,something in honor of Mr. 
Gladstone, when, as if jealous lest his beloved compan- 
ion should be thrown into the shade, the maid burst out : 
* Ah, ma’am. you talk about my master, and he is very 
wonderful, but, ma’am, my lady is quite as wonder- 
ful.” There surely could hardly be a more striking evi- 
dence of personal worth than a disinterested testimony 
of this kind, borne by one who has opportunities of 
seeing the weaknesses as well as the higher qualities 
of the individual, and who- was in a position in 
which, perhaps, of all others, the observer is least dis- 
posed to partial judgment. 

The maid was right. Mrs. Gladstone is a wonderful 
old lady, with a charm of speech and manner which it is 
not easy to resist. Her presence is attractive, and her 
bearing is equally so. At first it seems as tho it were 
some strange irony of fate which had placed her in her 
present position of dis‘inction and honor in the demo- 
cratic party in this age of progress ; for in appearance, 
and I think I may add, in general ideas, Mrs. Gladstone 
is an aristocrat. She was born in the purple, and nur- 
tured in the associations and feelings of a class more ex- 
clusive in her early days than its most reactionary mem- 
bers are at present. The Glynnes did not even belong 
to the Whig connection, tho (if the truth be told), had 
they done so, that would have been no guaranty for a 
broader and more popular sympathy. Unless they be 
grievously misrepresented, the Whigs where often char- 
acterized by extreme hauteur. Mrs. Gladstone, however, 
was trained in a Conservative family, and educated in 
the opinions and sentiments of a generation which knew 
nothing of steam, electricity, and the thousand and one 
democratic influences which are at work to-day ; which 
hada very profound sense of the distinction between 
classes, and a strong conviction of the deference due, not 
only by the poor, but by the commercial class, whether 
rich or not to their betters ; which had never learned the 
lesson that the nation ought to govern itself, but held 
that it ought to be ruled by peers and borough-mongers, 
That alady trained in these ideas—which in her early 

days were only questioned by a few who were regarded 
as wild revolutionists—should have become an idol of a 
party whose inspiration is*faith in progress, and which 
does not hesitate to push its ideas to lengths which startle 
many even among the advanced thinkers of to-day, is, 
to say the least, very remarkable. For, even at the head 
of the Women’s Liberal Federation, or in any other 





prominent position which she may happen to occupy, 
there is nothing of the agitator. She is as calm, as self- 
possessed, as dignified, as aristocratic, if so you please to 
call it, as tho she were a duchess of duchesses. As 
you come to see and know more of her, you cannot but 
feel how sincere and genuine are her popular sympathies, 
but you feel also that they are popular sympathies rather 
than democratic opinions. She has a soul full of infinite 
kindness, which is ever finding some mode of expressing 
itself ; and it is this benevolence, as it seems, which has 
made her so ardent a supporter of all good schemes of 
moral and social reform. 

Of course it cannot be forgotten in this connection 
that she has been, as all true women are, largely influ- 
enced by her great husband. Mr. Gladstone’s Liberalism 
considering his training and his habits, is almost a phe- 
nomenon, Its development is almost unique. To-day 
there are abundant traces of the conservatism which 
is part of hisnature. He isa Cavalier by birth, by cul- 
ture, by taste and habit ; andif he has found his way 
into the opposite camp, it has been because he has yielded 
to the logic of reason and of events, perhaps often con- 
trary to his own inclinations. But I am not writing 
about him, and I refer to him only to note the kind of 
influence under which Mrs, Gladstone has lived for the 
half century and more of happy wedded life which she 
hasenjoyed. The noble thoughts and lofty aims of the 
great statesman, his keen sense of justice, his singular 
loyalty to truth, and reddiness to follow it even when it 
forced him to abandon many a cherished idea, his pas- 
sionate sympathy with men—all have been shared with 
her ; and his greatideas have, in her case, fallen upon a 
receptive soil. Her unselfish and generous nature, her 
unworldliness, her desire to do good, all qualified her to 
be a helpmeet and companion for the most eminent 
among the leaders of progress. Now, at eighty years of 
age, she is in touch with all the really useful movements 
of the time. 

Taken separately, either of this illustrious pair is re- 
markable ; looked at together, it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to speak of them as phenomenal. With the ma- 
jority of people, and especially with those of the gentler 
sex, old age has the effect of producing a distrust of 
progress, only too apt to pass into a positive spirit of re- 
action. They are afraid of that which is high, and every 
new movement seems to have about it something of this 
dangerous character. Forgetting the experiences of their 
youth, when they chafed under the cautious conserv- 
atism of their elders, they sigh just as those elders did 
in their time over the former days which they declare to 
have been better than these. So they lapse, long before 
they have reached fourscore, into a moody acquiescence 
with things as they are, with a shrinking dread of all 
change. Indeed, it is fortunate when a happy temper or 
a gracious piety saves them from aquerulous pessimism. 
To find a man who is nearly eighty-three still bright and 
hopeful, as youthful in intellect as he is elastic in speed, 
is surprising enough; taking into account the uatural 
tendency of the sex, a lady of that type is still more 
marvelous ; but to have husband and wife thus youthful 
at so advanced an age must be almost without parallel. 

A question naturally suggests itself as to the extent to 
which they are indebted to each other for this striking 
characteristic. As has already been said, Mrs. Gladstone 
doubtless owes much of her freshness of mind and sym- 
pathy with progress to the many years of intimate fel- 
lowship with the most vigorous and progressive mind 
of the generation, but Mr. Gladstone would be the most 
hearty in acknowledging that the obligation is not all on 
one side. It would hardly be possible for one whose de- 
votion is so complete and beautiful to share the in- 
most thoughts of one whose whole course has been a 
gradual emancipation from old traditions and prejudices, 
and who has followed the lead of his convictions with 
a fearless and unfaltering step, without catching some- 
thing of his temper; but it would be unfair to Mrs. Glad- 
stone to withhold the credit due to her own high quali- 
ties. She is sufficiently ready to sink her own individu- 
ality, but this only makes it the more incumbent on 
others to do justice to that quickness of perception, 
breadth of human sympathy, love of truth, and willing- 
ness to take in new ideas, which are characteristic of her. 
Both she and her husband keep in touch with the 
young generation to an extraordinary degree. A talk 
with Mr. Gladstone revives one’s own faith. He seems 
to live in the sunshine of hope, and he communicates 
his own cheerful confidence to others. Sometimes he is 
compared to an “‘old man eloquent,” like Lord Lynd- 
hurst, or an aged premier, like Lord Palmerston ; but the 
resemblance is only superficial. They were old, very old 
men; Mr. Gladstone is young, and so is his noble part 
ner. Iam not attempting to set up pretensions for her 
which she would be the first to disclaim. What I do 
assert is, that she is‘singularly free from the nervous 
tremblings with which people of her years may not un- 
naturally regard the disturbance of the ideas in which 
they were trained, and the coming in of a new order, 
which seems to them as perilous as itis revolutionary. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton has employed much rhetoric in de- 
nouncing the “wild women” of to-day. I wonder 
whether she would class Mrs. Gladstone among them. 

There is no ore of whom such a description would be a 
more complete caricature, and yet she is in sympathy 
with most of the movements which are an abomination 





in the eyes of the distinguished novelist. She belongs to 
the noble band of women who are resolved that the sex 
shall not be subject to the disabilities and indignities 
which they have too long been made to endure. Believing 
that they are competent to take a different place both in 
private and public life, and that, in doing so, they will in- 
troduced an element of sweetness into both, they have 
spared no effort to secure this justice to their sex. No 
doubt, among their sympathizers there may be found 
some screamers, but this is only common to them 
with all parties, notexcluding the most aristocratic and 
conservative. But this does not affect the justice or wis- 
dom of the movement for widening thesphere of wom- 
an’s work, and altering the whole character of woman’s 
training, which is a feature of the times. Among its 
leaders are some of the truest and noblest women of the 
day, and of them none is more distinguished than Mrs. 
Gladstone. Not only as President of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, butas actively interested in every endeavor 
to elevate the status of her sex, she might seem to be spe- 
cially open to Mrs. Lynn Linton’s strictures. Happy would 
it be, however, for both sexes if we had in all classes, 
but especially in the exalted circle to which she belongs, 
more women of sucha type. While absolutely free from 
all mere affectations and conventionalisms, there is no one 
who understands better how to reconcile perfect dignity 
and grace with real strength of character, a beautiful 
simplicity of spirit, and a geniality of manner which 
must win the hearts of all brought in contact with her. 

Among Mrs. Gladstone’s most charming traits is the 
cheerful promptitude with which she meets the appeals, 
sometimes very unreasonable, for her personal service. 
It is not tobe supposed that she finds any personal en- 
joyment in the discharge of the various functions which 
are thrust upon her; but if she believes that she can do a 
real service, she will with the greatest readiness put aside 
all questions of personal taste, or even convenience, and 
undertake the duty. I myself recently had experience 
of this. I was induced, tho with considerable reluctance, 
to ask her to open a bazaar last summer. ought my- 
self that the occasion did not warrant oul demand 
upon one who at the time was necessarily involved in a 
good many anxious duties, and should nof have been sur- 
prised had the request been at once refused. But I shall 
never forget my reception. Ihad hardly stated my case 
before she gave me a prompt and hearty affirmative, ac- 
companied by words of such unexpected kindness that 
they will always remain with me as a precious memory. 
It so happened that the General Election interfered with 
all her plans, and, having to accompany Mr. Gladstone to 
Scotland, she was unable to fulfillher appointment. Her 
apology was made in a letter, which afforded another 
revelation of that graciousness of spirit which makes her 
so beloved in her own circle. 

Of her devotion to Mr. Gladstone it is hardly necessary 
to speak. She feels that it is her duty to watch over his 
health and comfort, so that he may be equal to the tre- 
mendous strain that is put upon him. Society in some 
of its sections is disposed to make very merry over this 
kindly devotion; but it is not easy to conceive of any- 
thing more beautiful, or more calculated to exercise a 
happy influence on a society which sadly needs every 
influence of the kind to counteract the demoralizing ten- 
dencies which are only too numerous and too powerful. 
Hawarden itself is a perfect example of the highest type 
of English home. It is emphatically one of our ‘stately 
homes,” uniting in a remarkable degree the apparently 
incompatible qualities expressed in the two words. To 
Mrs. Gladstone much of its charm isdue, Around her 
everywhere is an atmosphere of love and sympathy. I 
know not how her spirit and character could be better 
described than in the expressive phrases of the old Book : 


‘Her husband is known in the gates, where he sitteth 
among the elders of tke land. She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom: and in her tongue is the law of kind- 
ness. She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. Her children arise up and 
call her blessed : her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 

In this there is no word of extravagant eulogy. Mrs. 
Gladstone is not, does not profess to be, an intellectual 
or political leader, still less has she ever aspired to be 
one of the lights of society. She has always been con- 
tent with a much humbler, tho in truth, nobler réle, and 
in her venerable old age she is a grand specimen of the 
most dignified and impressive type of the English lady 
of the last generation. If I were asked to specify the 
traits of character which seem to me most worthy of ad- 
miration, I should name first her unfailing kindness, and 
second, her singularly unsophisticated nature. How one, 
who from her birth has been in the highest circles, and 
who, as the wife of England’s greatest statesman—a man 
to whom it were an insult to compare him with those who 
have been put forward as rivals—has occupied a position 
of unusual distinction, has kept herself so singularly 
unspotted from the world, would be difficult to under- 
stand but for our assurance of her simple and unaffected 
piety. Itis no slight gain, in this age of woman’sawak- 
ening, when the new freedom has its own difficulties 
and perils, that we should have so conspicuous an ex- 
ample of gracious and gentle, yet clear-headed and saga- 
cious womanhood. More than this is not necessary to 
establish Mrs. Gladstone’s claim on the gratitude of the 
country. 
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A POET OF THE POOR. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


“ddd pév 4 pboxoc yapberar, adi d2 xa Bac,” 
adi d2 xa aipty§, xo Bovnddocs add dé iyydv, 
gort dé pot map’ ddwp Wuxpov ortBdc.” 

Ir is said that we always have the poor with us; and 
we might strengthen the remark by adding that the rich 
ere seldom at our doors. Another almost proverbial in- 
scription on the lintel of poverty tells how happy is life 
in a hovel and how sweet tastes the crust of stale bread. 
That ancient suggestion sandwiched between the camel 
aad the needle’s eye is right cleverly counterbalanced by 
the blessedness and the heavenly inheritance of those 
who are sufficiently emaciated to go through without 
touching where a well-fed man would stick fast. 

Douvtless poverty and a certain crude happiness have, 
under favoring environments, sometimes gone hand iu 
hani; at all events, it is a human tradition, of great at- 
tractiveness to the average healthy mind, that Arcadia is 
not wholly a myth. Persons now living will teil you 
that the pioneer days of log cabins, a pumpkin patch and 
abundance of wild game afforded all the prime elements 
of the perfect life. Among the mountaineers of our 
Southern States the naked factors of existence, the stark 





simplicities, food, breath, traditional habits, a direct and } 


narrow flow of passions and a specific, almost perfunc- 
tory round of experience suffice to brim the cup of life. 

It seems that necessity born of hereditary indigence is 
perforce picturesque, and that want, when not self con- 
scious, rises easily to the dignity of a natural attribute 
of freedom ; that it is, indeed, a part of the uncondi- 
tioned original dependence of man upon Providence. In 
the traditions and legends of Arcadia we recognize what 
is but ancestral poverty and simplicity -robed in the 
azure mist of distance. Imagination cannot have to do 
with contemporary life ; it must have perspective, either 
to the near or in the future, by the lines of which to 
measure the proportions of its masses and its figures ; and 
it must have remoteness for atmospheric illusions. The 
average healthy human imagination has but two dreams : 
one religious, the other in some form Arcadian. The 
passions of avarice, greed, sensuality and thirst for 
power are but distortions of the simple, elemental de- 
sires. Wealth and its imagined blessings stand for a 
phase of the old Arcadian dream. To be rich is to have 
all that one warts, whether this be money and what it 
can buy, or but the boon of existence in a bucolic para- 
dise. } 

So far as we know, Theocritus was the first poet to sing 
the fascination of pastoral life, and he was the last to 
sing it perfectly. Reduced toa simple reason the power 
of his poetry, and it is wonderful, lies in the universal 
sweep it makes over the human heart just sc as to blow 
the buds of premonition into rich flowers. It seems to 
benatural for us to long backward toward infancy and 
careless ignorance of sin, as well as forward toward the 
beatitudes of the future life. The Arcadian singer calls 
us down the past to the childhood of our race, where so 
many of our dormant longings are rooted deep in primi- 
tive soil. His touch brings up the racy sap of ancient 
virility into our lives, and warms our hearts with the 
glow of almost forgotten elements. Our poverty, our 
utter indigence, as regards the primitive, natural pleas- 
ures of life, startles us as we read the old Doric flute- 
scores of this strangely gifted genius. How perfect was 

. his vision ofthe original human simplicities! He had 
artisanship, knew how to turn phrases and construct 
word-melodies ; but his knowledge of nude and rude 
character and his forthright art of sketching it once and 
forever are never subordinated to mere literature. 

“0, mother tna, I too have a home, 
A pleasant cavern in the hollow cliff, 
Where all the wealth of dreams is heaped for me.” 

When we know that the singer’s treasure consisted of 
a goatskin bed, a hot pudding and some roasted nuts, 
his primitiveness and his childlike sincerity are rounded 
to perfection in our vision. He*is rich enough, he “‘ cares 
no more for winter than does a toothless old man for 
nuts,” and by this we discover that he himself is in the 
habit of cracking walnuts with his molars ! 

* Lissome Bombyca, men dare call thee swart, 
Meager and sunburned ; only I can see 
That thy dear face pale honey-color is. 
The violet is dark, and the legend-bearing iris, 
Yet these for garlands are the chosen flowers.” 

What a clod ! yet could sincerity possibly be better ex- 
pressed? The starved soul in the hind makes the abso- 
lute sacrifice of love. No matter what men say, to him 
the emaciated, bilious wench is all that imagination can 
paint of beauty, 

“The goat goes after cytisus, the wolf is fain - 
To catch the goat; behind the plow the crane 
Feeds i’ the furrow; but I, I long for thee.” 

Not so many years ago I was at a wedding ; the groom 
was a ’sang-digger, the bride stood up barefoot to take 
the vows of Hymen. Evidently the twain were raptur- 
ously in love, 

“Gentle Bombyca, like carven ivory 
Are thy two feet, and lulling is thy voice ; 
But thy ways, no words can tell of them.” 

Many descriptive passages in the pastorals fling out a 

fine reflection of what is most acceptable to the taste of 


shady slopes, singing cicadas, gamboling kids and calves, 
and always the flute and the wax-vound syrinx with Pan 
somewhere near, but never in sight, drowsing in his 
cave, The god, to our modern minds, seems the one 
conventional figure ; but after all the day and the hour 
were his ; he was a reality to the shepherds. 
Honey and cheese are the tidbits rolled under these 
untaught tongues. ‘As good as licking honey” ex- 
pres es the highest comparison ; but then what could 
be better? One feels the nectar from the comb-cells 
dripping down over one’s fingers. Who would not be a 
poor hind at such a golden moment? And the amobzan 
fluters, they seem to me the most perfect dream of rustic 
boys that ever poet’s imagination painted. 
I have followed with absolute impatience the labored 
efforts of learned dry-as-dusts to reconstruct the bucolics 
of Theocritus. Hereare these fellows wrangling, guess- 
ing, suggesting, 
verbal gnats and dissecting conjectural substitutes for 
knotty phrases, when in fact the pastorals are perfect. 
How they go into a poor man’s heart, those old echoes of 
the Sicilian mountain-sides and of the vineyards and 
orchards of Cos! Even that much mutilated Idyl XXI 
comes to me sometimes when the cares of work and the 
difficulties of life drive away sleep : 
“Poverty, Diophantes, makes art leap to life, 
Poverty enforces work, for even at night 
The toiler’s sleep is broken by his cares 
And if he touch the outer fringe of rest 
To-morrow’s task will rob him of his nap.” 
I can imagine two old fishermen in their rush-wattled 
hut by the seaside reading that story of their poor lives. 
I have been in such a hut on an island of the Southern 
gulf coast, and have slept on the fisherman’s bed of 
grass or moss, have tumbled on a better couch, between 
the lonesome hours, thinking of what might be done to 
meet the merciless demands of need. 
“ Two old fishermen once lay and slept 
Upon a bed of seaweed in their hut 
Whose walls were wattled grass; and all about 
Were scattered there the tackle of their craft, 
A toilsome one, rods, creels and weels and lines, 
Hooks, woven fish-pots, weed-entangled nets, 
And ropes and oars, and one decrepit boat. 
Under their heads, for pillow, a worn mat 
Was helped out by their clothing and their caps. 
Poverty stood sentinel at their shutterless door, 
Nor was a watchdog needed for such wealth 
As their rough toil had furnished them withal. 
Lonely were they, they knew no luxuries, 
And ceaselessly azainst their scanty hut 
With gentle motion rose the tireless surf.” 

My translation is scant, arid, almost literal ; and yet I 
daresay that the reader unacquainted with the old tongue 
will feel the spell of a picture so true, so human, so touch- 
ing. The moon is not yet halfway across heavea when 
the tired sleepers stir and begin to think of the coming 
day. One of them, Asphalion, grumbles : 

*“* They do but lie, partner, the folk who say 

That when the summer days are long the nights 

Are short; for I have dreamed and dreamed 

And yet no streak of morn is in the sky. 

How is’t? The nights, they must be long.” 
Then they lie there and chat, and this one tells his 
dream, a dream of gold, which comes in the form of a 
fish, only to leave him more forlorn than ever. 

This idyl is an extreme example of those hopeless 
poems which in some way exhale comfort. The whole 
list of pathetic word-pictures may be searched through in 
vain for another so brimming with reality and yet so iso- 
lated in its almost weird romance. Shakespeare at his best 
never surpassed its naked dramatic skeleton, nor could 
he have clothed its bones with the flesh of a sincerer 
humanity. Some of the doctors say that Theocritus did 
not write it. I think that he lived’it. In the art of set- 
ting up an isolated figure, self-sufficient and unconscious 
of any lack, an individual dramatic creation, Theocritus 
stands master. He was not in the least a playwright ; 
but he had the direct and unerring vision which discerns 
the foundation lines of specific character. If I were 
asked to select from the literatures of all countries and 
of all ages the very best dramatic presentation of crude, 
coarse rustic wit, my choice would certainly be Idyl V, 
wherein Comatas and Lacon fling back and forth be- 
tween them their back-handed, clownish compliments. 
The piece opens thus : 

** Comatas. Keep clear, my goats, of that notorious thief 
Lacon, the shepherd, who my goatskin stole. 
** Lacon. Hi, my lambs, run quickly from the spring ! 
That Comatas, don’t you see him? He who filched 
The other day my syrinx, he’s the lark. 
* Comatas. A pipe, indeed. what kind? When had you one? 
You underling, you slave of Sibyrtas! 
When did you quit a tooting on a flute 
Of straw-stems cheap with little Corydon?” 
So the half-joking, half-bitter badinage proceeds until 
a singing match is proposed and arranged. When this 
contest has gone on to its highest in a strain of inimi- 
table pastoral, and has touched a point where Liucon 
seems to be getting the better of his opponent, suddenly 
Comatus drops back from his tender pitch of melody to 
a sneer and a snarl: 
** Comatas. Perhaps thou dost, remember, sir. how I 
Did one day warm thy jacket witha club, 
And make thee twist thy face and squirm and writhe, 
Hugging the body of yon oak the while? 
* Lacon. No; but Ido remember mighty well 
How thou wast bound there by Eumarides, 





these poor but carelessly happy rustics, Running water, 


rejecting, contending, straining at | 


Theocritus, is these rustic pictures, set the pace not 
only for all future character sketching in his particular 
field, but for all our modern “dialect” writing. The 
best of Mr. Harris’s ‘‘Uncle Remus” pieces are 
Theocritear, and Riley’s delightful Hoosier rhymes be- 
long to the same genus. Burns, the greatest of all the 
modern poets of the poor, was conscious of his kinship 
to the immortal Syracusan. He wrote a poem, ‘‘ On 
Pastoral” in which he paid this tribute to his master : 

“But thee, Theocritus, wha matches ? 

They’re no herd’s ballats, Maro’s catches. . . 
“ Will nane the shepherd’s whistle mair 
Blaw sweetly in its native air?” 

None of the pastoral or rustic singers since Theocritus 
has been able to appear quite so complacently at home, 
as if to the manner born, nor so unconscious of being at 
vulgar work while making this plebeian song as was he. 
Our modern poets of the people cannot escape the air of 
stooping, if ever so graciously, to catch the note. 
Jasmin and Burns and Hogg, and, in some respects, 
Ramsay, to say nothing of the poets great and small who 
have essayed to follow more literally in the track of 
Theocritus, are to be read, not as imitators of original 
Doric pastoral, but as the modern species of the ancient 
genus bucolicus. Our American eclog-makers, Riley 
with his inimitable dialect fooling which sbades off into 
exquisite pathos, tenderness and sweetness; Harris with 
his singular certainty of touch and depth of sympathy; 
Edwards with his happy impressionism, and Page with 
his charming romance, have opened ways of their own. 
Tennyson’s idyls are nothing if not of aristocratic 
caste ; the Laureate fascinated all classes ; but he never 
was a poet of the poor. Even the “ Miller's Daughter” _ 
ranges above the staff of poverty and unconscious sim- 
plicity. 
Theocritus was, in spiritif not in fact, a goatherd him- 
self. It is his own nature that cries out : 

“* Sweet, O, goatherd, is the pine-tree’s sound 

Murmuring beside the water-springs.” . 

** Beside cool water is my leafy bed.” . 

His was the simple rustic bloom (#aAepév) which breath- 
ed the perfeet perfume of unsophisticated poverty. He 
strayed away sometimes from his pastures, his caves, 
his huts and his hinds to court the favor of the 
rich ; but the characteristic charm, the inner glow of his 
genius, the #7 of his Muse are felt only in his bucolic 
piping and in that picture of absolute poverty in Idyl 
XXI. It is like living the herdsman’s life along the sunny 
mountain slopes to read Idyl VIII. One hears the flutes. 
Even in Idyl VIL, where Theocritus begins to put on a 
student’s airs, the musk of the goats is still blent with 
the summer-day’s opulence and flower-perfume, fruit- 
fragrance and the musk of grapes and grain. Indeed, 
this goat-musk («va$pa) and the suggestion of rude cheese 
pressers and the curd and rennet ought to be a passport 
to the favor of modern realists. : 

The little song at the end of Idyl X is a fine bit of 
rural wit and irony. I have heard the like, barring the 
inimitable art of hiding art, in the hayfields of the West, 
but of course not in verse. 

“ Boys, the frog’s a lucky fellow, he 
Don’t have to waste his wages for his beer; 
The drink he likes he swims in, don’t ye see !” 

Lately I have been going through these old Doric mas- 
terpieces again in memory of the time where I first read 
them among the airy hills of Cherokee Georgia. There 
is nothing Doric in the best translations ; you must go to 
the original, and to many a weary soul this would be 
like Riley’s 

“ Going back to Grigsby’s Station, 
Where we used to be so happy and so pore.” 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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IN A CALIFORNIA DESERT. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 








WILL you take a letter that is all California? We 
Republicans can afford to let politics alone now fora 
time. The interest in Washington this winter will be 
that of a waning sun. 

‘Your duty will take you to the desert,” said a genial 
friend one morning. ‘*Go now before there are any 
sand storms and before it is any colder.” 

Having always heard of the heat, I did not understand 
all he said, nevertheless I made ready to go. The Colora- 
do desert, over which runs the road to Yuma in the days 
when there was only a stage, with the passengers haunt- 
ed bythe fear of Apaches—the desert was the foe we 
were to meet. We loaded a wagon asif fora journey 
across the continent. Water—a cask of it—provender— 
three bales for the horses; they must have food and 
drink at any cost, for our lives depended upon them. 
We had a box of provisions and a roll of bedding and 
blankets. We started. 

‘* Do you see those blue hills that come down from the 
Sierra tops like the traverses of a fortification?” said 
my friend, pointing as he spoke, and looking at me with 
a half-doubting expression as to the way I would receive 
what he wished to say. 

‘‘ Which of them?” said I, looking dazedly across the 
sands and toward the horizon line on the west. San 
Jacinto Mountain towered above us and a little back of 





Who basted thee all over, up and down.” 
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the San Gorgonio Pass. The whole line, in martial 
array sent down outworks, or traverses that went 
boldly forth into the desert sands for a short distance 
and then succumbed. 

“We are to go around that furthest spur before we 
can call ourselves fairly under way and out upon the 
desert.” I looked at our horses. One was a ‘‘ Morgan 
brown,” with the strain of the Messenger blood showing 
in his fine head and ears and the graceful turns of his 
legs flat at the pastern and round and strong as they 
rose to the hips. The other showed his Percheron blood 
in his size and a certain heavy plod of his feet; but his 
look of strength, handed down from a hundred sires and 
dams, was enough to encourage one and I said : ‘‘ There 
is nosuch word as fail in their dictionary, if I read it 
aright.” My friend gave the water barrel a shake, to 
which it responded with a gurgling lap, and said: ‘‘We 
will see that the omission is kept up.” 

Our outrider was an Indian and a mule, both gifts of 

tne desert. One had been a brown baby there sleeping 
across his mother’s lap at night, sheltered by her 
warmth from the cold and playing in the hot sun by 
day. The mule had staggered upto my friend one day 
with drooping head and trembling limbs, the fragments 
of a broken bridle still hanging to him, and his ribs 
gaunt with hunger. They gave him water slowly, and 
food still moreslowly, and looked across the long reaches 
of sandy plains for any sign of a waving hand, or a 
moving being who could yet show some signs of life. But 
there was none. Days after, and miles away, two dead 
men were found, lying stark upon the ground with their 
water bottles long gone dry and their haversacks empty; 
and they knew then the story of the mule. The mule 
had waxed fat and prosperous, so that he from mere 
wantonness kicked his saddle blankets off at least three 
times when they were proffered to his back; but when 
he was conquered by fate and the tireless patience of the 
Indian he gave in gracefully and wore a smile the rest 
of the day. The two when they rode off at last made a 
little picture from ‘‘ The Arabian Nights,” lacking only a 
turban on the head of the rider to make it complete. 
A desert is not clean sand and nothing else. There are 
bushes low and starved looking scattered here and there, 
and sometimes the cactus. The plain over which we 
rode bad the hights of the Sierra Madre on one side 
and high hills, water worn and pink tinted on the other; 
and between stretched the hillocks of sand, the low 
bushes, and above the blue curves of the sky let a bright 
sun shine down upon us, without a cloud from nadir to 
zenith, to let or hinder. 

We had one other outrider, a dog, half coyote half 
shepherd. He had scented the fun of our trip and de- 
termined that he would have his share. We did not 
notice him until we were three or four miles out, and 
then he declined to understand abusive remarks or cuts 
of the whip. The coyote side of him was uppermost. 
We looked at him grimly, and said : ‘‘ You will be sorry 
by and by ; your tail will hang down instead of being 
curled stiffly over your back, and you will wish you had 
stayed at home.” As the sun grew hotter we saw with 
fiendish glee that the tail began to wilt a little; but he 
made no other sign. We stopped when we had traversed 
about fifteen miles, at the foot of a rock headland, the 
last bold front made by aspur that ran down from the 
San Jacinto range. It had faced sand storms and wind 
and sun for ages; its granite sides were chipped and 
worn and ghastly in their bleached whiteness; but it still 
reared a bold front and looked out across the wastes, 
and still threw a great shadow with the westering sun 
for the benefit of weary travelers. We rested and 
drank, horse and man—and woman. The dog was 
tired but modest,and we gave him some water and 
acrust. 

All the morning we had studied the trend of the 
mountains, every pocket that they made with the folds 
of their sides, every slope as it fell away from the foot- 
hills and faded away into the sandy wash of a river that 
is high when the rains of winter raise it, and which dis- 
appears before the summer suns wax fierce. For ten 
miles we said, again and again: ‘‘Thereis good land ; but 
there is no water possible—at least there are nosigns of 
the growth of plants or trees which require water at 
their roots to make them grow.” Again and again there 
was the brush growth which shows good soil, but never 
any signs of water. Presently we drove around a low 
bastion that had for a long time walled us off, and then 
we were fairly on the desert. ‘‘ No water now between 
us and Los Torres,” said my friend, “‘ and we have gone 
far ; our bridges are burned, and we must keep on.” We 
could look still over miles of sand and low brush ; across 
to the east was the low range of pink-tinted hills, 
water worn and time worn, we had seen in the morning, 
and on our right rose the mountain pile of the San Jacinto 
range, the near rugged folds in the noon light, soft- 
ened with a plum-blue bloom, which in those higher and 
more distant became a pearly, iridescent shimmer, won- 

derfully beautiful tho dazzling to the eyes. We had 
our lunch, as I said, at the headland, and as we went 
the dog grew more and more tired. He would lie down 
with his tongue out in the shade of a bush, and by and 
by he lay down in the rut ahead of our wheels, and 
would hardly get up in time to dodge out of the way. 
We still taunted him and told him he might have gone 
back ; but now he must keep on or die in the sand. He 


looked up at us imploringly once or twice, but there was 
not an atom of room in our wagon, so he plucked up 
heart and went on. We did not meet a human soul, and 
the only living things we saw were two or three little 
brown birds, that flitted aimlessly about a low brush, 
and twice a cotton-tail rabbit got up and skurried toward 
a more distant brush, the dog prudently pretending not 
tosee him. Later in the day we struck a low belt of 
mesquite bushes. They would have heen trees but for 
the struggle with the sand. They had to climb out of 
the pile of storm-swept sand and wave a green flag at the 
top, or die. It was the old struggle for existence ina 
new shape. Toward evening we drove into the bed of 
an ancient lake. The watermark lay in a level line fifty 
feet up along the base of the mountains, and shells 
gleamed in the sand here and there. Then, as the sun 
was setting, we came at last to Los Torres, its first In- 
dian houses. Andreas Tierradura received us with an 
Indian politeness which was new to me. He said, 


meant that we were to enter and do what seemed 
good to us. I went forward and found his wife 
and children. In front of the adobe house was 
a brush piazza, floorless and _ sideless, and here 
they lived. Here were three bedsteads and a table, 
and some chairs under the thatch, and outside a 
low bench held the kitchen appurtenances ; a little fire 
burned near. The mother sat on the ground, wash- 
ing the dishes, the oldest daughter held the baby. 
There were five children—Guadalupe, Celia, Juana, Ip- 
polyto, and another, whose name I did not catch. But I 
learned the others carefully, and when I was near for- 
getting one in the evening, a little voice piped out from 
the bed in the background, “Juana,” and a pair of 
bright eyes peeped at me from under the blanket with a 
roguish look. We cooked our own supper ; two short 
bars of ex-railway iron laid across two ex-railway frogs, 
with the fire between them, made the stove. There were 

no fleas, altho innumerable dogs strayed in and out, and 
a strong hen picked a bit of bone from the growling 
mouth of a kitten, which could not help itself. Our 
dog slowly made his way into my regards. He did not. 
promptly get into a fight with the dogs of our host— 
how he conciliated them I know not. There was at one 
time a good deal of dirt kicked backward before the 
diplomatic relations were fully settled; but there was 
peace, and he came up for his supper with an air of self- 
respect which in itself was ingratiating. He preserved 
these peaceful relations with the other dogs at every 
place we visited. Once there was a little misunderstand- 

ing with a dog bigger than himself, but Shepherd 
promptly knocked him down, which was all the other 
wanted, and they immediately became friendly. 

After our supper we sat about the little fire and talked 
in our mangled and their broken English, and the desert 
chill crept in upon us. I had on the clothes I should 
wear in winter in Washington; the children, their 
mother and the men had on cotton garments only, and I 
began to grow hoarse. The children disappeared silently 
into their bed, all but-the oldest girl, Guadalupe ; the baby 
slept across its mother's lap, with no warm flannel blanket 
around its little arms and legs ; as the cdld crept in she 
wrapped a little piece of cotton cloth around him, and 
he smiled a little and said ‘‘ Goo, goo,” but made no other 
sign. There is nothing so placid and sereneas the Indian 
child as be is, before the fringes or edges of civilization 
have reached out to touch him. There is nothing so 
hard as an Indian bedstead, even when it has the 
mattrass of civilization laid upon it. As the granite 
qualities of the slats prevailed, and the cold in my little 
adobe room grew more intense toward morning, I under- 
stood what travelers mean when they talk about ‘“ des- 
ert cold.” Here it was intensified by the fact that we 
were below the sea level even. I heark coughs from the 
children that would have made a white mother tremble. 
Then the sun came up cloudless, bright, warm, and 
the air, as quick to take the impress of the 
prevailing influence, as a court follower, became 
mild and then warm. Thechildren forgot to cough, and 
played with gentle laughter and without quarreling, and 
the older girl helped her mother, with scarcely a word of 
direction, and I got up to find that they were eating 
breakfast in the prowling, perambulating way that is a 
joy to the roving instincts of a child be he black, white 
or red. The mother tore off pieces of the tortillas she 
was baking and put into their hands, and a piece of the 
meat she was stewing in a kettle, and the children, hold- 
ing them above the reach of dogs and cats, ate them, 
without fear of napkin or eating apron, and played again 
afterward. 

Andreas took us through winding paths of the low, 
mesquite trees to the water reservoir. It was a channel 
thirty feet deep in some places, twenty in others, cut 
straight down ‘through the soil to the water-bearing 
stratum. It was two channels shaping a Y, and at the 
end was a reservoir to hold the water through the driest 
of the summer mopths. A ladder led from the shaft 
here, and the pool had a wooden cover to keep the water 
cool. The whole thing was a quarter of a mile from the 
house; and when I thought of the women climbing down 
the ladder to bring up the water and then carrying it to 
the house I became an advocate of dirt. He had worked 





at the cutting four years and this was all the water he had 
to show for it, deep down and far away. One other man 


‘* Buenas dias,” and shook hands; and that to him’ 








had made a similar effort, and all together there was water 
enough to supply the two or three families living there. 
The pathetic thivg was that he had reasoned otit his irri- 
gation works so far, but he had not gone far enough. If 
he had only gone up to the foothill a mile beyond where 
the water-bearing stratum is high he would not have bad 
to dig so deep. The cutting would have been longer, 
but more easily made and the head of water taken nearer 
its source would have given him more. After all civili- 
zation has its uses. We tried to tell him of this plan, 
but meeting a man in an intermediate language-on a 
point in physics, is beset with difficulties. 

The next day at Martinas we saw again reservoirs dug 
deep and open at the side,so that cattle might drink, but 
without the long cutting to convey the water near the 
houses. The Indians here were alert and bright looking, 
living in an aboriginal. condition that makes them 
especially interesting. They had large brush huts, few 
adobe houses, and more cattle than horses. Theat means 
a meat diet which, with the sugary nutrition of the 
mesquite bean, gives them strength of fiber and firm- 
ness. They have no schools, and I pined to do some- 
thing for the thirty or forty children I saw, all of them 
bright and healthy looking. 

On the way back we looked across at the Salton Sea, 
whose sudden filling up from the Colorado River inter- 
ested all the geologists a year ago. It was dry again as 
it had been far back in the early ages of the world, and 
the sun flashed off the white sand and the white houses 
of the salt works there with keen, dazzling rays. 
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MILITARISM IN GERMANY. 


BY HENRY W. PETERSEN. 








Ir’s an ill wind, they say, that blows nobody any good. 
So in Germany the cholera scare not only made the 
guilds of druggists rich, by making the somnolent heads 
of magistrates alert, it also advanced the common weal. 
So long as the epidemic lasted in Hamburg, we citizens 
of neighboring towns got printed sheets handed into our 
doors every few weeks. No cases of cholera had occurred 
as yet; but, in view of the danger of the pest being 
brought into the place at any momeot, certain regula- 
tions had been made. And the worthy Board would go 
on informing us through the columns of the sheets what 
barracks had been erected, and ordering every one of us 
at the very first outbreak of any bowel complaint in the 
house, to send instantly for a physician ; and, if he should 
find the case suspicious, to fetch an ambulance for re- 
moving the patient to the barracks. Descriptions and 
prescriptions were given in grewsome details. One felt 
after reading the document a terror for one’s self and 
one’s neighbors ; one had a spasm almost at the mere 
sight of an acquaintance eating a pear, and felt safe one’s 
self only when swallowing boiled water. There is astrong 
current in the Elbe. River, and boats float down on it 
drowsily ; nothing so pieasant as such floating ; but that. 
too, you gave up. Railway stations smelled like apothe- 
cary shops ; those you avoided. The Board advised you 
‘not to seek public places where crowds assemble, 
such as fairs, theaters, concerts,” etc. And you 
didn’t. If you stayed in town, you literally 
stayed at home. If you braved the dangers of meeting 
refugees from Hamburg in a railway train or on a boat, 
and left town, then you ran the hazard ef being kept 
somewhere in quarantine. You see the magistrates in 
your own town were not the only ones that were alert; 
they were alert everywhere, and everywhere they 
seemed to like making you aware of their activity. Now 
this zeal is blown over, and most of the things that owed 
their existence to it—barracks, local disinfecting bureaus, 
etc.—have disappeared. But one or two ‘innovations 
prove permanent. . 

Thus, for example, our quiet square, like all the other 
little frequented streets and squares of the city, used to 
be swept on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons by the 
porters and kitchen maids of the several houses, mostly 
by maids. They would sprinkle the pavement with water 
from a watering pot, and then would sweep the dust 
into pails, which they emptied into the rubtish vault in 
the back courtyard of the house. Since the cholera I see a 
gang of men in blue jean blouses with numbered caps go 
daily over the square with willow brush brooms and hand- 
carts, an evidence that the city government has taken 
upon itself the office of street cleaning, and has in- 
creased its list of workmen. The cholera has thus brought 
about one more division of labor, and maids of all work 
are relieved forever of their immemorial task of ‘‘ sweep- 
ing in front of the house,” In recompense for the six 
thousand lives that the epidemic took in Hamburg, it 
has given work and a living to numbers of the unem- 
ployed elsewhere ; for it is from this class that our new 
street-cleaners were taken, the unemployed poor. 

Yes, decidedly, the cholera pest was a wind that blew 
good tosomebody. What benefit, however, is concealed 
in the other pest, the pest of militarism? It is this pest 
which is troubling the minds of Germans now. The Min- 
ister of War has drawn up a military bill which the 
Bundesrath is considering, and which will be presented 
to the Reichstag in the forthcoming session. Eighty 

thousand (79,954) more men are required yearly for the 
army, by this bill. The present number of 19,262 officers, 








56,295 subalterns, and 412,114 men is to be increased to 
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21,400 officers, 68,152 subalterns and 492,068 men. 
Besides the men, moreover, millions of money are 
demanded, many millions—sixty-five millions of marks 
more than in the past. On its part the Government in 
return for these exactions offers to decrease the term of 
active service fer well-behaved men in foot regiments, 
from three years to two. 

Well, Liberals, of course, are glad to get the concession 

of the two years’ service. It is what they have pleaded 
for since the year 1852, when the three years term was 
enforced. But they will oppose burdening the country 
with the cost of so great an increase in the army 1s this 
bill demands. Radicals and Socialists will “enounce 
the principle of increasing standing armies any 
way; while as for Conservatives they bitterly 
and angrily resent Caprivi’s having made any concession 
to the Liberals. They look upon it as sheer treason to 
the memory of Emperor William I and to the traditions 
of Prussia, to cut down the term of military service. 
How William If ever could have set his signature to the 
bill that does so, seeing, as his speeches against Social- 
ism have proved, he does see, all the danger threatening 
society from revolution, that surpasses their comprehen_ 
sion! The School billfell through. Hence the increased 
duty of the Government to make use of the army for dis- 
ciplining the growing youth of the country in proper 
subordination and fear. Priests, and clergymen of the 
Established Church, are as good as military officers in 
their way ; both perform the invaluable service for the 
superior class of impressing passive obedience upon the 
minds of the low mass of people. The Reichstag, how- 
ever, refuses to give the Church any more place in the 
school; a reason more why increased room should be 
given by the Emperor to the army in society—by all of 
which is meant, officers are wont to say, and this class is 
persuaded that it takes three years to teach soldiers unques- 
tioning obedience, and unquestioning obedience quite nat- 
urally is what society wants its men-in-arms to have ; not 
merely in order to shoot Frenchmen and Russians on the 
boundary, but to fire on revolutionary relatives at home. 
Society does not say so, like the Emperor, who, in re- 
viewing the recruits at Potsdam, in 1891, said that they 
must be prepared ‘‘ at his command to shoot down their 
fathers and brothers.” It is too old and prudent to talk, 
but it is not too old to feel; and at times it is seized by 
panic fear, and regards the army as its one weapon 
against the Socialist. If it dared or could, it would in- 
crease the years of army service, in the hope of increas- 
ing the soldierly spirit of subordination. And here they 
have to look on while a proposal is made to decrease the 
term! 

Liberals will argue with this class in vain, declaring 
that compulsory education has had the result of raising 
the level of general intelligence ; that there are no sol- 
diers in the army now who cannot read, and that thirty- 
three per cent. of the men acquire all needful drill and 
knowledge within two years. Tbese arguments fail of 
the point, which is not what amount of skill or knowl- 
edge soldiers get, but what spirit they get. Are they 
infused with obedience, transformed from mea into ma- 
chines, from beings with wills of their own into mechan- 
isms invariably responding to the orders ‘of another, 
from citizens born into subjects till death? Thatis the 
one question in the eyes of Conservatives, and the only 
one. 

Naturally the old ambition of maintaining a visible 
great power and pomp through arms inspires the Gov- 
ernment. Then politically, also, it is but wise to prepare 
the country to fight single-handed against its enemies, 
the lessons of history, if they teach anything, teaching 
that alliances, like the present Triple Alliance, cannot be 
depended upon. But side by side with this thought for the 
State, as such, exists this thought for society—that is, for 
the privileged classes. An ihcreased force is to be raised 
in their favor, by means of taking increased numbers of 
young men frem the lecture rooms of Sucial-Democrats 
and putting them into the guard rooms and barracks of 
the King. The more soldiers there are the fewer Socialists!- 
The readers of THe INDEPENDENT must remember these 
facts if they are to understand the coming stormy times. 
The Military bill is an effort similar to the School bill of 
last spring of notorious memory, an attempt to get a 
firmer hold of the growing youth of the country, to stop 
the spread of democratic sentiments, to stamp down 
socialism. For observe that the popular conservative 
outery against the two years term is really without sub- 
stance and comes from a loose and careless reading. The 
text of the bill provides that insubordinate and unsatis- 
factory men may be retained beyond this term ; so that 
practically nothing is given to the people more than 
hitherto ; for satisfactory men have been released from 
service after two or two and a half years all along from 
economical grounds. As a matter of fact the Govern- 
ment isof one heart with the Conservatives, and Emperor 
William II signed the bill simply because it has been 
made harmless to monarchical interests by the subtle 
clauses that set no limits to the number of arrests that 
soldiers may besubjected to, yet which provide that the 
time spent by men in arrest must be made good by extra 
service. 

Official utterances about this bill will be restricted to 
its pure military aspects, just as during the discussions 
of the School bill only religious and educational topics 
were touched upon. Nevertheless the instinct of the 





people penetrates to the social questions involved in the 
new measure, and popular meetings are being already 
called in order to discuss it. Some eight millions of men 
have been taught the use of arms, and every five years 
or so a million more are turned out regularly drilled 
and ready for following any order that may come to 
march. ‘‘ Why, then, is this increase to be made ?” people 
query. It is absurd to answer : ‘‘ Because France carries 
out a plan of universal military service ;’ for the reason 
that the population of France multiplies hardly more 
than one per cent., whereas Germany’s multiplies 
eleven per cent. No; the official reason is a specious, 
hollow reason. The country does not accept it. The coun- 
try suspects that the true motive and the whole motive 
is not officially declared. The bill is called an Army 
bill, but in reality it is a Social bill. 

Meanwhile Prussia is laying a pressure upon Bava- 
ria to turn its open court trials of soldiers in times of 
peace into secret trials. On the other hand, large 
numbers of societies for the prevention of crueltry to 
animals are trying to influence the Prussian military to 
exchange its patronage of races over excessive distances 
to patronage of races of useful kinds. Other societies 
are meeting to give due expression to their disapproval 
of the festivities at Wittenberg. 

On the recent race from Berlin to Vienna and from 
Vienna to Berlin, twenty horses expired, most of the 
animals dying in great agony of broken back bones. And 
the winners, noble creatures, expired in their stables 
after reaching the goal, while their riders were being 
féted in the club houses of officers and the palaces of 
Emperor Francis and Emperor William II. 

As for the festivities in memory of Luther in Witten- 
berg, the complaints against those come from the press 
and from school unions, on one hand, and from pietists 
on the other, but they are directed toward the same 
point ; the members of the press and students murmur- 
ing because while any man in a uniform got admittance 
into the church they were excluded from it; and the 
pietists, because mention was made in the Imperial 
speech of the fear of God and passive obedience only, 
none of God’s love and grace. In other words, at. this 
church celebration militarism and the military spirit and 
pomp made themselves tov conspicuous, and the people 
resented it as unseeming. Madame de Staél, at the be- 
ginving of our century, felt it to be something fort 
touchant to see a man of the sword bend his knee in 
prayer at church. What one of these critics of the 
Wittenberg felt is quite different. Writes the editor of 
The Echo of Our Times : 


“It enraged us to see military, military and ever mili- 

tary pass along up the street to the church, all in full uni- 
form with swords. How dare men present themselves be- 
fore the altar of the Creator in weapons which they carry 
to slaughter God’s human creatures.” 
The times, you see, are not only full of military bills, it 
is full of criticism against military things. And if the 
pest of militarism causes such sentiments as these in The 
Echo of Our Times to take root, well,then this new Army 
bill may prove to be beneficial. Such bills arouse the 
people, and in giving new heed to the old institution they 
may discern new things. The more excessive the demands 
of European Governments become for army supplies, the 
sooner may occur the clearing up of popular notions on 
army affairs, and the sooner may false notions be got 
rid of once and forever ; just as the more virulent the 
cholera became, the more prompt was the clearing of 
towns of rubbish. 

Is not the idea that pompous armies are necessary for 
the prestige of States rubbish? Does not America prove 
that it is? 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 








Fine Aris. 


THE RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 








It is with no little satisfaction that the American Fine 
Arts Society has taken possession of its new building on 
West Fifty. seventh Street. This event was celebrated by 
a Reception on the evening of December 3d, when guests 
were invited to a first view of the Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion of the Society of American Artists, ‘‘The Society,” 
as they are wont to call it, and of etchings of Mr. George 
W. Vanderbilt. 

The Honorary Committee for this occasion was made up 
of well-known patrons and promoters of art, Mr. Henry 
G. Marquand’s name heading the list; the twenty patron- 
esses were women distinguished in society or in art circles, 
while the Reception Committee, who welcomed the guests, 
were men of note in the various associations that make up 
the Fine Arts Society. The artists themselves seemed 
radiant with delight at seeing what they have looked for- 
ward to solong, realized at last. 

As for the Art Students’ League, now comfortably housed 
in the upper floor, its students go scudding over the side- 
walk, swarming in at their own fine front entrance, with 
continued expressions of outspoken delight in their new 
quarters. The large room of the Architectural League is 
on the second floor. The other societies represented in the 
formation of the Fine Arts Society, are the Society of 
Painters in Pastel and the New York Art Guild. These 





five societies occupy portions of the building, and will 
hold exhibitions in its galleries. 


Of course all this has not been accomplished without 
subscription funds, and subscriptions are still solicited, to 
clear off the indebtedness upon the building. The Gift 
Fund calls for subscribers of five thousand dollars under . 
the title of Founders ; of any sum less, down to a thousand, 
under the title of Patrons; and subscribers of from five 
hundred to a thousand dollars, under the title of Associ- 
ates. Under the Fellowship Fund, life fellowship certifi- 
caves are issued to subscribers of two hundred dollars, en- 
titling the holder to admission to the private views of all 
exhibitions of the Society of American Artists and the 
Architectural League, and five season tickets annually to 
such exhibitions ; while ten-year fellowship certificates are 
issued tc subscribers of one hundred dollars, which may 
be paid in ten-dollar yearly installments, the holder being 
entitled to admission to private views and two season 
tickets for that length of time. Nothing could be better 
adapted tc influence lovers of art to become founders, 
patrons or associates by generous money gifts than the 
retrospective exhibition now open. 

The galleries are generous and well lighted. The South 

Gallery, the first in order, is second in size. Crossing this 
room, one passes by steps up to a still smaller gallery 
flanked by a room on either side. These three rooms hold, 
at present, the Vanderbilt etchings, engravings, and wood- 
cuts which must be reserved for future notice. From the 
central small gallery another rise of steps leads to the spa- 
cious North Gallery, largest of all, as long, apparently, as 
the large gallery of the National Academy, and much 
wider, and best of all, well lighted by day or night. All 
possible pains have been taken to make these galleries fire- 
proof so as to insure the safety of the treasures intrusted 
to them. 
The Society of American Artists, which is about fifteen 
years old, now numbers one hundred and twenty-three 
members. It has lost nine members by death, three this 
year—Messrs. Joseph Foxcroft-Cole, Edmund A. Steward- 
son and Alex. H. Wyant. Out of this whole number one 
hundred and six were represented on the walls. Some of the 
absentees are men of importance whose work we note in 
any gallery. Messrs. Abbey, Blum, Coxe, Gay, Gifford: 
Eastman Johnson, Mowbray, Murphy, Tarbell, Ryder and 
Vedder have no part in this display ; but we are hardly con- 
scious of our loss until we refer to the catalog’s list of 
members, so strong and effective is the showing. This 
Exhibition includes, it must be understood, not only work 
of members of the Society of American Artists, but repre- 
sentative pictures, by other artists, that have been accepted 
and shown at former exhibitions of the society. Thus 
there is introduced the work of some fifty artists outside 
the list of membership. 

Of the nearly 350 paintings exhibited, more than 160 are 
portraits or figure paintings ; still the impression remains 
that the landscapes far outweigh the figure painting. 
This impression is especially strong in the North Gallery 
where most of the plein-air pictures are hung, adding still 
further to the lightness and airiness that characterize the 
room. 

The largest painting in this gallery is Mr. Blashfield’s 
“Christmas Bells,’ a noble, decorative picture, sentimental 
ratber than religious ia type, admirable in drawing, strong 
in action, but cold in color, and rendered still more so by the 
vivid red of the wall below and of the picture to the left 
which seems out of place in its light surroundings. Mr. 
John S. Sargent’s “‘ Portrait,’’ No. 275, which holds a place 
of high honor, illustrates very fairly his marvelous skill ; 
it is brilliantly painted, but uninteresting, except as a 
study of how it is done. A number of well-remembered 
prize pictures adorn this room. Mr. Coffin’s *‘ Moonlight 
in Harvest,”’ Mr. Donoho’s “ Explorers”’ and Mr. Robin- 
son’s girl, entitled “‘In the Sun.’”’ Mr. Chase exhibits a 
half-dozen works, notable among which are his “ Portrait 
of Frank Duveneck, Esq.,” and ‘* Ready for the Ride,”’ 
while, in the early morning, before the galleries fill with 
visitors, students of the league may be seen studying his 
remarkably brilliant “Still Life’’ and wondering with 
many exclamations how it was accomplished. Mr. W. T. 
Dannat is represented by a single portrait of a young 
woman in black,with white neck and arms and yellow hair 
against a blue-gray background. Mr. C. C. Curran has six 
paintings, mostly small, in the North Gallery, three in the 
South. Mr. Dewing is represented by six paintings, all of 
them in his delightfully idealistic style of which even his 
portraits partake, while “The Prelude” and “ Tobit’s 
Walk with the Angel” are works that indicate much 
thought and originality. Mr. J. Gari Melcher’s Scandi- 
navian “ Marriage,” for all its realism, has its full quota 
of idealism. The poetic quality of Mr. H. O. Walker’s fine 
single figures also shows to advantage here. 

It would be impossible to recall the many excellent por- 
traits that are hung in the two galleries. Works by the 
older artists, painted in lower tones, are gathered in the 
South Gallery and hold their own when compared with the 
work of the younger artists. Here are well-known paint- 
ings by Wm. M. Hunt, La Farge, Martin, Homer, Walter 
Shirlaw, Wyatt, Eaton, “‘The Mother,” by Simmons, and 
some of Abbott H. Thayer’s characteristic work. 

Among the notable landscapes of the North Gallery may 
be mentioned Mr. La Farge’s wonderful “* New England 
Landscape.” “A Summer Evening” and “ Threatening,” 
by Mr Inness, a delightful ‘‘ Mist and Sunshine,” by Mr. 
George H. Bogert, Mr. Coffin’s ‘‘ Pennsylvania Farm after 
the Thunder Shower,’ Mr: George Hitchcock’s well re 
membered ‘“ Tulip Culture,” and pictures by Messrs. 
Ochtman, Platt, Robinson, Tryon, Twachtman and Wyant. 

But where excellence abounds it seems invidious to se- 
lect the work of this or that man for notice, so one might- 
as well hand over the whole catalog at once ; for the paint- 
ings have been so carefully selected that hardly one can be 
found that has not some charm of color or grace, some 
skill of execution or selection of subject, or some technical 
excellence to challenge attention. 

The varying styles and methods that have been in vdgue 





for the last.twenty years are all fairly represented, so, 
whatever one’s taste, he need not go hungry from this 
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feast. Mr. Alden Weir, for example, appears in each room, 
thus illustrating both his earlier and later method. 

The sculpture exhibited is by the leading men of the day. 
Messrs. Herbert Adams, F. E. Elwell, D. C. French, J. S. 
Hartley, F. MacMonnies, P. Martiny, Augustus and Louis 
Saint-Gaudens, E. L. Stewardson and O. L): Warner all be- 
ing represented. 

In thus bringing together characteristic work from so 
many of our home artists (for the American artist abroad 
is but scantily represented here), the society has done what 
ought to prove of great benefit to the cause of American 
art. 

NEwakkg, N. J. 








Sanitary. 
FOOD VALUES. 


THERE is always apt to be some disagreement between 
the opinions of those who arrive at their conclusions in the 
laboratory and tho:e who depend on their experience in 
every-day life. For instance, book farming is generally a 
failure. The man who finds out what are the ingredients 
of wheat and attempts to use fertilizers that have the ma- 
terials thereof in the same proportion is often doomed to 
disappointment. On the other hand, he who disregards en- 
tirely the testimony of the chemist often misses an impor- 
tant part of his practical knowledge. There are three or 
four kinds of books which need to be compared. The book 
which records the results of accurate analysis in any line 
wherethere is practical service is always of value. Next, 
the book which records the same, but is chiefly filled with 
the reasonings aud inferences of the experimenter on the 
practical application and results of his findings, is apt to 
be misleading. By reason of lack of experience he is defect- 
ive in one kind of knowledge. The third book is that 
which records just the experience of the practical man. 
This is always of value, but it often needs the aid and com- 
parison which the first book would furnish. Best of all is 
the book written by one who knows the findings of the 
laboratory and has tested them in the practical experience 
of theiarm. We are led to these remarks because we so 
often find chemists giving very exact rules as to fertilizers, 
the feeding of cattle, and other matters, as if the findings 
of experiment settled the whole matter. 

This is equally true as to papers, essays and books on 
food values. We could name excellent papers in maga- 
zines or books, by some of our chief chemists from which 
a novice would infer that the whole matter of bow to feed 
people was fully settled and that you could weigh out so 
many grains of this, that and the other and from it fur- 
nish so many pounds of flesh, so many atoms of force, and 
even so many equivalents of thought. We have long had 
it laid down, that foods could accurately be divided into 
two classes, the proteids or albuminoids, which furnish 

muscle and other material elements, and the heat or force 
producing foods, such as fats, sugar and starch, which 
give us activity and find their results in work. 

These views have been somewhat rudely set aside, or 
modified of late. Here, for instance, is a specimen. A re- 
cent review of a book treating of Food Products says: 

“We are surprised to find that the author holds to the old 
notion of the formation of fat in the body directly from the oxi- 
dation of the carbohydrates, apparently unaware of the labors of 
the Munich school of Pettenkofer and his pupils, notably of 
Erwyn Voit, which have conclusively proved that the fat isde- 
rived solely from the metabolism of albuminates, the carbo- 
hydrates and fats of the food acting only as a ‘ sparmettel,’i. ¢., 
by providing a readily oxidized fuel for the evolution of heat 
and energy, and one whose products of combustion are easily 
and wholly eliminated as carbonic acid and water, they leave a 
portion of the albumen available for storage in the form of fat, 
which otherwise would have been entirely converted into urea. 
This explanation of all the phenomena of dietetics is a matter of 
the highest practical importance.” 

A recent writer in the New York Medical Record of 
October 17th, 1891, while dividing foods into the inorganic 
principles, such as water and the inorganic salts as the 
chlorids, etc., and second, the proximate principies of the 
CHO class, such as fats, sugar and starch, and, third, the 
proteids, quite denies to the second class any real position 
as to food stuffs. He says they are in the strict sense non- 
nutritious elements. ‘‘ They are stimulating compounds, 
yielding tothe system by their conversion into alcoho!-like 
by-products, and by their final oxydation into carbon 

dioxide and water, heat, energy, lubrication and rotund- 
ity.” On this basis he would have egg and meat diet 
with milk fuliy established before the first year of life is 
passed. Indeed, we are constantly seeing rules that are 
given by chemists as to foods and feeding that quite ignore 
considerations derived from other views, as to the animal 
to be fed and as to his surroundings. It is one thing to 
find how many equivalents of heat reside in a pound of 
coal, and quite another to find what a pound of food will 
actually yield toa humansystem. For a long time agri- | 
cultural chemistry talked entirely of oxygen as combining 
with the various organic materials, and lost sight entirely 
of nitrification and the wonders of bacterial life. Just so 
in animal chemistry the function of bacteria in the proc- 
esses of digestion, assimilation and the evolvement of 
material substance and force seems to have been over- 
looked. When we find thirty forms of bacteria in the 
mouth and numerous varieties in the stomach, we 
may be sure they are there for a purpose. Pas- 
teur and others. have noted their digestive rela- 
tions; but we have still very much to learn as 
to their full import in the physiology of nutrition as 
well as in the pathology of disease. Not only is vital 
chemistry quite different from some experimental chemis- 
try which has to deal with vital products, but life is sucha 
complex quality and has so many variations and is some- 
thing so much more than any chemistry can tell us, that 
we think a word of caution is needed as to inferences too 
readily,made. We need to insist that these facts are not 
ultimate or final, but rather help us to build up working 


hypotheses to aid us in the test of actual experience. Itis” 
a chapter by itself to relate the various findings as to the 
food value or the non-food value of alcoholics as tested by 
competent chemists and to note the varying testimonies 
and details so divergent and often so contradictory. We 
have recently read an excellent article, by Surgeon Charles 
E. Woodruff, of the Army (see Medical Record, June 18th, 
1892), on ‘‘ The Probable Errors of Food Investigations.” 
After specifying the four methods of determining daily 
food valnes, he shows the prominent errors as to chemical 
composition of foods, chemical energy and heat value of 
food, as to the actual available energy of foods and such as 
arise from variations in digestibility of food, in assimila- 
tion and from cooking. He then notices errors in measur- 
ing excreta and in measuring the energy wasted. After- 
ward he considers variations in daily consumption of food, 
inappropriate food, and estimates of amount of food. 
While science is greatly helping us, these and other con- 
siderations are to be borne in mind, and we are not so much 
to take it for granted that experiments prove what does 
and actually will take place in our efforts to sustain indi- 
vidual life. 








Science. 


It has been found by Dr. Riley that the larve of both 
the bean and the pea weevil when hatched have thoracic 
feet and other structures which admirably s-rve their 
needs of locomotion until they enter the bean or pea, when 
with a cast of the skin they are discarded, and the grubs 
assume the ordinary footless shape of larval weevils. It has 
long been known that the egg of the pea weevil islaid on 
the outside of the pod, being fastened thereto. While ordi- 
narily entering the pea directly from the amber-colored 
egg, it sometimes enters the pod in the neighborhood of 
the egg, and then mines along the inside of the pod for 
some distance, being quite active and moving rapidly and 
with ease., Asin the case of the bean weevil, the young 
pea weevil, Dr. Riley finds, molts and loses its legs und 
other post-embryonic characters as soon as it has pene- 
trated the pea. We would add that here is a clear case of 
adaptation to new needs induced by a new environment. 
Having no use for legs, which have been retained until just 
after hatching, they are cast off. And this confirms our 
view that the great group of weevils are not the earliest 
and “lowest” of beetles, as Dr. Le Conte supposed ; but in 
reality are late, highly modified forms, which have become 
recently degraded by the loss of parts well developed in 
ordinary beetles. 





.... The probable error of the result obtait ed in the case 
of one of the brighter stars cannot much, if at all, exceed 
three-quarters of a mile a second, while in the case of the 
visual observations made at Greenwich, which Vogel 
rather wickedly shows up as pretty nearly worthless, the 
probable error is at least eight or nine times as great. 
The observations of Huggins show better in the compari- 
son, but it is still clear that the photographic method is 
vastly superior to the most careful visual work. 








School and College. 


JOHN WILSON Simpson, D.D., was inaugurated as 
fifth president of Marietta College, Thursday, December 
8th. The Inaugural address opened with a statement of 
the educational movement of our times and its rapid 
growth, followed by a brief consideration of some of the 
several causes which have given birth and direction to the 
movement, and a discussion of the reasous why college 
training and culture are not more generally and eagerly 
sought after; the utilitarian spirit of the age, failure to 
appreciate the need of thorough training for success in all 
departments of life, modern impatience, disposition to Jay 
emphasis on action rather than on thought and study, the 
conservative spirit oftentimes cherished by colleges. The 
college which would win public esteem must not only aim 
at a general training, but at the development of the facul- 
ties which are especially connected with the exigencies of 
present Jife and its surroundings. The college must have 
healthful surroundings, be so situated as to bring the stu- 
dent into close contact with Nature, must be a home for 
the classics, natural sciences, history and practical ethics, 
and above all, the instruction must come from men who 
have faith in the future and are optimists rather than pes- 
simists in their views and convictions. A banquet was 
served in Library Hall at six o’clock, at which 125 
sat down. Speeches were made by Gen. Willard Warner, 
of Chattanooga; Col. Douglas Putnam, Jr.; Bishop J. M. 
Walden; Dr. D. H. Moore, editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate; President Scott, of the Ohio State University ; 
President Thwing, of Western Reserve University ; Presi- 
dent Mitchell, of Wilberforce; D. W. Rhodes, D.D., of Cin- 
cinnati; T. H. Kelly, and others. It was a notable gather- 
ing of divines and educators, and the “‘ congress of denomi- 
nations” present did much to emphasize the undenomina- 
tional Christianity for which Marietta College stands. 


....The long-talked-of matter as to whether or not the 
students of the Woman’s College of Baltimore shall wear 
caps and gowns has been decided and the caps and gowns 
ordered. The authorities have selected the regular under- 
graduate gown with the regulation Oxford cap. Just 
when they are to be worn is as yet unsettled, as some of the 
authorities desire the students to wear them to any and all 
collegeexercises, while others prefer them to be worn only 
on special occasions. 


.... The registration in the University of Michigan down 
to the 1stof December was 2,679. Of these students 1,393 
were in the literary, 604 in the law, 340 in the medical, 192 
in the dental, 80-in the pharmacy, and 70 in the homeo- 
pathic department. It is expected that the registration 





for the present year will exceed 2,800. 











| Personal. 


The Matt and Express of December 10th had the fol- 
lowing, under the title ‘‘ A Bit of Brooklyn History” : 

“Among the changes to be made in Brooklyn when the new 
Democratic Administration will come into power, will be that in 
the Internal Revenue Department. Since the Government estab- 
lished this department, in 1862, few districts in the country have 
been more important than that of Brooklyn. The first Collector 
appointed by President Abraham Lincoln under the new law was 
Mr. Henry C. Bowen, of Columbia Heights. Mr. Bowen was 
asked this morning by a Mail and Expressman to give the name 
of the largest taxpayer in Brooklyn under his administration. 

*‘His answer was: ‘Seymour L. Husted, the wealthy distiller, 
and a late resident of this city, whose revenue taxes during a 
single year amounted, I think, to a million dollars. Mr. Horace 
B. Claflin, the great dry goods merchant,’ Mr. Bowen continued 
‘was the next largest taxpayer. 


““CLAFLIN’S HALF-MILLION CHECK. 


“* On one occasion Mr. Claflin sent me a check for over half a 
million dollars, the largest single check the office had ever re- 
ceived up to that time. The grand total of collections at my 
office from all taxpayers during a single year amounted to many 
millions. One well-known Broad Street (New York) importer, a 
resident of Brooklyn, sent ina check one day for $125,000, or there- 
about. At that time the revenue district in Brooklya referred 
to, with the single exception of the First District in New York, 
was, in its receipts, the most important one in the whole coun- 
try. 

. ““WOULDN’T SUPPORT ANDREW JOHNSON. 

“*The five men whose names were on my bond were Mr. A. A. 
Low, Mr. Horace B. Claflin, of Brooklyn, and three others, resi- 
dents of New York.’ 

“** Did you resign your office ?? Mr. Bowen was asked. 

*** No,’ said Mr. Bowen, ‘I was “ removed” by Andrew Johnson 
on account of my antislavery views, and also because The Inde- 
pendent did not cordially support his (Johnson's) Administration 
as it had Mr. Lincoln’s. 

**Mr. Smythe, the Internal Revenue Collector of New York, 
came into my office one day, on his way home from Washington, 
and said: ‘* Mr. Bowen, President Johnson told me yesterday to 
inform you that if The Independent did not promise to support 
him and his Administration as it had President Lincoln, your 
official head would be cut off within thirty days.” ‘Off with it 
then,” was my reply. ‘“ My principles,” I informed Collector 
Smythe, “were not then for sale, even to President Johnson.” 

“*Calvin E. Pratt, Esq.,a Democrat, and at present a Circuit 
Judge in Brooklyn, was then appointed tv fill my place. While 
no objection was made to Judge Pratt, the business men of 
Brooklyn and New York united and promptly sent a protest to 
President Johnson, urging him not to remove me. That protest 
was signed by about fifty of the leading bankers, merchants and 
best-known public men at that time in the two cities, embracing 
a financial strength, as then estimated, at from "$25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000. The name of Brown Bros., seldom seen on such a 
document, was on the list. 

“*™he loss of my “official head” under such peculiar circum- 
stances,’ said Mr. Bowen, with a smile, ‘ was no damage or loss to 
me. 

““WHY HE WAS APPOINTED COLLECTOR. 


“*When I was appointed Collector of Brooklyn I was well ac- 
quainted with President Lincoln. He had been the lawyer of my 
firm, Bowen & McNamee, in Illinois, many years before he was 
elected President, and had visited mein New York at my office 
and at my house in Brooklyn. I also knew Vice President Schuy- 
ler Colfax very intimately. 

“**He had frequently been my guest in Brooklyn, and was for 
many years a valued corespondent of The Independent long before 
and at the time the Internal Revenue Law was enacted, and also 
while he was Vice President. A friend of mine, during a visit to 
Washington, had a long interview with Mr. Colfax. During the 
same the topic of the New York appointments was discussed in- 
formally, at which time Mr. Colfax said to his guest that he had 
heard President Lincoln say that he desired to give his friend 
Mr. Bowen, of The Independent, some good position, and that he 
should not fail to do so if Mr. Bowen would accept it. That in- 
formation was given to me, and in a few days I was nominated 
by President Lincoln to fill the office of Collector in the First 
District in Brooklyn, then called the Third District in the State 
of New York. 








Pebbles. 


Miss Flirt: “Who is going to give the bride away ®” 
Miss Pert: ‘‘[ could, but I wouldn’t be so mean.”—Phila- 
delphia Record. 


....“‘She is very distant in her manner.’’ ‘ Distant! 
Why, her disposition is so freezing that she is constantly 
taking cold from it.’’— Yarmouthport Item. 





_ ....A Little Confused.—Halfback, ’92 (as he is dragged 
from beneath a truck-load of scrap iron that was over- 
turned on him): ‘‘ Was it a touch down ?”’—Life. 


.... Bertie: ‘‘Why did you buy this picture? It is only 
a flight of sparrows.” Algie: ‘Why, they are very 
English, don’t you know, deah boy.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

....Guest: ‘Waiter, bring me some rice pudding.’ 
Waiter: ‘“‘Boss, I can’t jest recommend de rice pudding 
to-day.”’ ‘‘What is the matter with it?” ‘ Nuffin, ’cept 
dar ain’t none.”—Tewxas Siftings. 


....Pat: “I hope yees live forever, and guess yees 
stand a good chance, as Toimeis an Oirishman.”’ Father 
Tom: ‘*‘How doyou make that out?’ Pat: “Did yees 
Riv’rence niver hear of Toime O’Day ?”—Smith, Gray & 
Co.’s Monthly. 


....A New Species.—Circus Man (hunting for a stray 
elephant): ‘“‘ Have you seen astrange animal around here ?”’ 
Irishman: “ Begorra, Oi have that; there was an injur- 
rubber bull around here pullin’ carrots wid his tail.”’— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


....Parson: “I have heard, Mr. Pettijohn, that you 
would like to attend my church, but cannot afford to pay 
anything for a pew!’’ Pettijohn: “ Yes, sir; my expenses 
are lurge and my income is small.’ Parson: ‘But your 
wife tells me that it costs you $1 50 to go fishing every Sun- 
day.”’ Pettijohn: ‘“‘ Well. that’s all she knows about it, 








It costs me at least $2.”—Judge, 
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BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


Last week offered so many concert interests that the 

reviewer was incon¥enienced almost to the dilemma of 
how to select justly one matter from another for his atten- 
tion. How such weeks used to be dealt with when operatic 
incidents were a necessity was a pertinent question. Ono 
Monday night occurred an organ recital in St. Mark’s 
Church (Second Avenue), by Mr. William E. Mulligan, the 
church’s organist, assisted by Miss Katherine Hilke, 
soprano, On Tuesday came the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra’s second concert of the winter and two or three smaller 
entertainments or invitation ones. On Thursday evening 
Walter J. Halland the Beethoven String Quartet were 
heard ina classical program of chamber music in Chamber 
Music Hall. On Friday afternoon was the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic (Boston Symphony Orchestra), and in the even- 
ing occurred the first appearances in America of Messrs. 
. Johannes Wolff and Joseph Hollman, violinist and vio- 
loscellist, respectively, in Chickering Hall. Saturday 
afternoon elicited the first of the Kneisel Quartet’s con- 
certs (chamber music) in Chickering Hall, and in the even- 
ing took place the concert of Russian folk-songs arranged 
by Mrs. Linef herself, a Russian concert singer of some ex- 
perience; and in Brooklyn the Philharmonic repeated its 
program of Friday as the second concert. : 

The Boston Symphony concert presented no novelty. 
Something better than many novelties came, to wit, 
Brahms’s Third Symphony, Opus 90—in which this great 
musical thinker and composer shows his noblest and most 
distinctive qualities, perhaps clearer than in any other 
purely orchestral composition. (On a future occasion a 
special paragraph of reference to this score will be made— 
limited space forbidding now.) The symphony was su- 
perbly played. No less well played was Dvorak’s D major 
Suite and Wagner’s Kaiser March. Chickering Hall was 
crowded to the last row of seats. Enthusiasm was as 
strong and deserved as ever. Miss Susa Doane, a young 
pianist (Bostonian, unless the present writer errs), played 

Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Polonaise, and an encore 
number, with a neat technic and evidences of the prob- 
ability of her becoming an agreeable artist. At present, 
the young lady’s talent, aside from a facile hand, is so 
colorless, and her musical feeling so utterly amateurish, 
that her appearance before a New York audience at a Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra was a mistake on her part and a 
sheer impertinence on the part of Mr. Nikisch. At the 
Brooklyn concerts, the symphony was Beethoven’s in C 

minor. Mr. Xaver Scharwenka was the piano soloist, 

playing (as in this city, last week) his Concerto in B flat. 

It invariably pleases a general audience, especially as to 

its graceful second movement—Allegro assai. 

The Messrs. Wolff and Hollman’s reception, in their 
Friday’s début here, was cordial enough to give the con- 
cert the stamp of a popular success. Professional attend- 
ance, too, was liberal. Professionalism takes hindly, of 
course, to virtuosity. Both violinist and violoncellist are 
unequivocally virtuosi, whatever else they are not. For- 
tunately for our city and unfortunately for artists of a cer- 
tain type, virtuosity, yea much applause withal, do not 
stand for artisticsuccess. One was reminded of the Griin- 
feld brothers at this entertainment; but the violinist, Mr. 
Wolff, isa far more shining meteor than was the pianist 
Alfred Griinfeld ; and Mr. Hollman is more of a musical 
personality than was Heinrich Griinfeld. That vague but 
useful element, personality, counts for much with Mr. 
Hollman. On this occasion little that was agreeable could 
be cr<dited to concert or players. The program was dull 
and trivial, except for Rubinstein’s fine B flat Trio, and that 
was not well played. The absence of an orchestra was 
severely felt in Mr. Wolff’s undertaking, a Godard’s Con- 
cert Romantique and Vieuxtemp’s familiar Ballade and 
Polonaise. He was not in tune fora good part of both, and 
his intonation was often faulty, tho he phrases tastefully. 
The same bad form was the predicament of Mr. Hollman, 
an accomplished technicist with a beautiful cello, and a 
player by nomeans limited in musical emotionality, but 
of no admirable ear, judging from this concert. In it Mr. 
Hollman’s solo numbers were’ an Andante and Finale by 
Goltermann, and two trifling matters of his own. Probably 
further hearing will put the two players in a light more 
favorable for indorsing their forerunning praises. Mrs. 
Kate Rolla, adramatic singer with a broad, dignified style 
and a fine voice (but a voice frequently forced to explosive- 
ness as to the upper register) sang with success in thesame 
concert. The next one on the series occurs this week. 

The Kneisel Quartet attracted a house that was not very 
large, but it was positively impressive in musical charac- 
ter. The playing was exquisite, first and last. We have 
nothing in the way, locally, of chamber-music performances 
more finished, more truly interpretive, tho we have 
equally good artists, with larger tone than, for example, 
Mr. Kneisel or Mr, Roth. of the violins. Mr. Nikisch was 
the pianist in Brahms’s ovely Quartet, Opus 26 (the slow 
movement of which is almost unsurpassable in modern 
writing of the kind for charm of idea and treatment). 
Haydn’s D major string Quartet and Beethoven’s Quartet, 
Opus 95, completes the program. 

Saturday night’s concert of the Russian folk-songs at- 
tracted many hundred people to Carnegie Hall. The con- 
cert was interesting; but it lacked the due of musical 
quality that a good chorus of peasant singers, more un- 
qualifiedly such, more directly and recently peasants and 
Russians, would have brought—not to speak of the finer 
training yet possible to do more with the very fair vocal 
material Mrs, Linef has here courageously taken up. At- 
tired in odd but picturesque costumes, the singers sang 
some dozen anda half of the country songs, short or long, 
grave or gay tunes of various parts of the Russian Empire. 
Some of their music was interesting and effectively given. 
Other songs lacked such qualities appreciably. Those 
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Mr. Ignace Paderefski has begun his 1892-98 concert tour 


abroad, with the usual enormous success; and his man- 
ager announces his New York appearance for January 2d. 








Urws of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON sent in his annual message on 
December 6th. It opens with an expression of satisfaction 
at the favorable condition of the commercial and indus- 
trial interests of the United States. He quoted somewhat 
fully from the Census reports to show how wealth, the 
amount of wages earned, and the number of employés 
have been enlarged. Turning then to the progress under 
the McKinley bill from October 6th, 1890, to October 22d, 
1892, he cites the advance in new factories, the number of 
of working spindles, the manufacture of tin and terne 
plate, and other items. Healsocalls attention to the re- 
port of Comissioner Peck, showing the increase in capital 
and in wages earned in the State of New York. Turning 
to the foreign trade he reports an increase of over $128,000,- 
000 more than during the previous fiscal year,and states that 
the value of our exports during this past year reached the 
highest figure in the history of the Government. A simi- 
lar encouraging development is manifested in the coast- 
wise trade, as also on the rivers and the Great 
Lakes. Another indication of general prosperity he 
finds in the number of depositors in savings 
banks and the amounts of their deposits. Taking 
up then a special discussion of the protective system, he 
declines to renew the argument in favor of a protective 
tariff, accepting the result of the recent election as intro- 
ducing a new policy. The contention, as he says, has not been 
between schedules, but between principles; and it would be 
offensive to suggest that the prevailing party will not 
carry into legislation the principles advocated by it and the 
pledges given to the people. With regard to the future, he 
feels that the advocates of protective tariff can well afford 
to have their disastrous forecasts of a change of policy dis- 
appointed, but that looking back over the experiences of one 
generation, which, as he says, are not highly instructive to 
the next, they may with undiminished confidence in their 
principles await the results of the new experiment. One 
reason for the. change of opinion he considers to be the 
strained and often disturbed relations between employés 
and employers, which prevented a calm consideration of 
the questions involved ; and he expresses the hope that the 
Society of the Unemployed, now holding its frequent and 
threatening parades in the streets of foreign cities, may 
not be allowed to acquire an American domicil. 
Taking up the department reports he refers to reciproci- 
ty and its effects, instancing the commercial agreements 
made with different countries, and showing by statistics 
the increase in our trade with them, resulting in a large 
expansion in the value of imports as well as exports. 
Turning to foreign relations reference is made to the Ber- 
ing Sea Arbitration Commission, and confidence is ex- 
pressed that a result will be secured substantially estab- 
lishing the claims of this country and preserving this 
great industry for the benefit of all nations. Canadian 
relations are touched upon and reference made to the con- 
troversy as to tolls upon the Welland Canal. He expresses 
the opinion that a somewhat radical revision of trade rela- 
tions with Canada should be made, especially in view of 
the fact that in many controversies, as of the fisheries on 
the Atlantic and the sealing interests on the Pacific, Ca- 
nadian objections and protests have materially compli- 
cated matters. While there is no disposition on the part 
of the people or the Government of the United States to 
interfere in the smallest degree with the political relations 
of Canada, we must not hesitate to avail ourselves of our 
great natural trade advantages, and should withdraw 
from the railroad and steamship lines of Canada the sup- 
port given by a traffic that properly belongs to us; hence 
it is probable that a modification of the treaty of Wash- 
ington, so far as it affects the transit of goods in bond will 
be necessitated. 
The Chilean controversy he reports as on a fair way to 
satisfactory settlement. Increased interest is manifested 
in our relations with Hawaii. The close of the New Or- 
leans question with Italy is reported, and reference made 
to a protest to the French Government with regard to en- 
croaching on Liberia. Regret is expressed at the failure 
as yet to adjust the claims of the American missionaries in 
the Caroline Jslands, and at the disturbance of American 
rights in Turkey. The recommendation for the Nicaragua 
Canal is repeated with great earnestness, and reference is 
made to the International Monetary Conference now in 
session at Brussels. The state of the Treasury is reported 
upon, showing that the public debt has been reduced by 
nearly $260,000,000, and the annual interest charge by over 
$11,600,000 ; the pensions payment has been $114,000,000 over 
that of the previous year, while $93,000,000 of revenue hith- 
erto collected on imported sugars have been deducted from 
the receipts of the Treasury. The balance of income above 
all expenditures was $9,914,000. The estimates for the com- 
ing year show a surplus of receipts over expenditures of 
about $2,000,000. In view of the continued session of the 
Monetary Conference no recommendation is made as to 
legislation upon silver. 
The reports of other departments are referred to cordially. 
Recommendations are made for the reorganization of the 
Bureau of Military Information, for the establishment of 
atime allowance for good behavior of prisoners, and for 
the improvement under the Postal Department, of the for- 
eign mails. Reference is made to the enormous claims 
pending in the Court of Claims amounting to nearly $400,- 











who have heard the more genuine rural article or the 
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Russian church music and choris’ers in St. Petersburg or loyal during the War. Gratitude is expressed at the 
Paris were in a position to judge adversely of the success, 
so far, of Mrs. Linef’s novel and interesting scheme. 


progress in the construction of the navy, at the enthusiasm 
and interest of the officers, and the freedom from hostile 
charges against the management of the department. The 
interests of the Indian, the work of the Indian Bureau and 
the state of public lands in the Department of the Interior 
are referred to and the desire expressed for an expression 
of the legislative will in regard to some of the claims 
upon which definite action has not yet been taken. With 
regard to pensions, the President urges that the principle 
be carried out to the full without regard to cost. Among 
other topics referred to are the agricultural, the establish- 
ment of national quarantine regulations under the Federal 
Government, which is earnestly approved ; protection to 
railroad workmen, recommendation for which has not yet 
been accepted entirely, and which is urged again ; the civil 
service, which it is declared is to be extended, tho the lines 
upon which such extension shall be made has not yet been 
decided upon. The question of apportionments and elec- 
tions, he considers demands special attention from Con- 
gress, as does also that of the repression of mob rule. The 
outlook be considers to be encouraging and says there is no 
reason why the national influence, power and prosperity 
should not observe the same rates of increase as during 
the past thirty years. “There are no near frontiers to 
our possible development.” 


...-Among the bills introduced in Congress aie one by 
Senator David B. Hill for the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman Silver Act of 1890; one by Representative Mutch- 
ler, of Pennsylvania, to transfer the Bureau of Pensions to 
the War Department; one by Representative Hooker, of 
Mississippi, providing for the assembling of Congress 
yearly on the first Monday after March 4th; and one by 
Representative Rayner, of Maryland, in harmony with the 
recommendation of President Harrison in regard to the 
establishment of national quarantine regulations. 


.-.-The Senate in session on December 8th ratified the 
Chilean claims convention, providing for the submission 
ofall claims of corporations or individuals to three com- 
missioners, two named by the Presidents of the two coun. 
tries, and one selected by mutual agreement. Claims are 
to be presented within two montbs after the meeting of 
the commission and to be acted upon within six months, 
the awards to be paid within six months after the decision. 
The proceedings are to be regarded as a full settlement of 
all claims. 


...-According to the latest returns from California, with 
the exception of a special election to be held in one pre- 
cinct of one county, on December 12th, the returns show 
that only one Republican elector was elected. The Pro- 
hibition Party failed to poll enough votes to have the 
names of its candidates placed on the ballot hereafter. 
According to the latest from North Dakota two Republican 
and one Fusion electors are chosen. 


....-The second session of the Fifty-second Congress 
opened December 5th, both houses meeting, but no impor- 
tant action was taken on the first day. There has deyel- 
oped considerable opposition to the re-election of Speaker 
Crisp. 


....The Public Ledger building, at Philadelphia, was 
badly damaged by fire December 6th. The loss was esti- 
mated at between $250,000 and $300,000. The publication of 
the paper was continued without interruption. 


FOREIGN. 


....In France M. Ribot has succeeded in formivg a Cab- 
inet which is practically a reproduction of the Loubet 
Cabinet, except that M. Bourgeois, formerly Minister of 
Public Instruction and the Arts, will succeed M. Ricard as 
Minister of Justice and Public Worship. M. Ribot retains 
his position as Minister of Foreign Affairs. The new Cabi- 
net has been well received by the chambers, especially its 
affirmation that its intention is to aid the Chamber of 
Deputies by every means in its power to throw light upon 
the Panama Canal affair, while still affirming the prin- 
ciple of separation of the executive, legislative and judi- 
cial powers and hoiding to its decision not to exceed the 
limits prescribed by the law. The Investigating Com- 
mittee has continued its work, and has had M. Ribot and 
M. Bourgeois before it. An autopsy of the body of M. 
Reinach has heen commenced, but no statement as yet has 
been given of its results. 


.... The new Canadian Ministry has been announced. It 
includes Sir Sir John Thompson as Premier and Minister 
of Justice ; C. H. Tupper, Minister of Marines and Fisher- 
ies; Mackenzie Bowell, Minister of Trade and Commerce ; 
and G. E. Foster, Minister of Finance. J. A. Chapleau, 
Minister of Customs in the last Cabinet, has been appoint- 
ed Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec. 


....-The English cotton strike continues, it being esti- 
mated that 40,000 mill hands who belong to no union have 
been rendered idle through the dispute. These in addition 
to the great number connected with the Amalgamated 
Association who are idle. The strike has resulted in great 
suffering. 


.-.-In Spain there has been a ministerial crisis, the 
Spanish Cabinet being overthrown on account of its action 
on municipal scandals connected with the socialistic move 
ments. Sefior Sagasta has formed a Cabinet in place of 
Premier Canovas. 


...-It is reported that a majority of the members of the 
Center party in the German Reichstag have voted to sup- 
port the Army bill, and the Ministry have decided that, in 
case the bill is not approved, there will be an appeal tothe 
country. 

.... The Home Rule bill is still under discussion in the 
. English Cabinet, a third draft of it having bsen submitted 
to the different members. 


...-Cholera has reappeared in certain places in Russia in 
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VENITE ADOREMUS. 


THE gold, frankincense and myrrh, which the three 
kings brought fromthe East were worthless beside the 
wealth which the cradle in the manger held. 

“The wakeful shepherds, near their flocks c 
Were watchful for the morn; ‘ 
But better news from Heaven was brought, 
* Your Savior Christ is born. 
In Bethlehem town the infant lies, 
Within a place obscure.’ 
O little Bethlehem, poor in walls, 
But rich in furniture.” 

Beside that ‘‘ furniture” the myrrh, frankincense and 
gold were too poor an offering and the least worthy pres- 
ent which the Magi brought. Their bowed bodies, their 
rapt worship, their faces shaded from the glories of the 
infant God were their fittest gift. 

In Holman’s Hunt’s picture ‘‘The Shadow of the 
Cross,” Mary is represented as looking over the chest in 
which were preserved the crowns and scepters which the 
royal sages had thirty years before given the maid- 
mother and the Holy Child. The barren years had 
passed away; the child had become the carpenter; 
the promises were unfulfilled. All those things which 
she had so Iong “‘ kept in her heart” were still as much a 
mystery asever, and there remained to her only the 
silent, blameless son, who was obedient to his father and 
mother, and this one casket which witnessed to her that 
all was not a dream. Worthless treasure! Delusive 
diadems from which she turns with weary eyes to the 
shadow of the cross! Must she who had thought 
herself ‘‘highly favored” and ‘‘blessed among 
women” become the mother of a Crucified? Shall the 
“peace” and ‘‘ good-will” of the Bethlehem song be ful- 
filled in agony and death? 

It may be that in every gift with which at this blessed 
Christmas-tide we gladden our children’s hearts we are 
Magi again offering treasure to the Holy Child. We 
may make itso. But richer gifts than these will be re- 
quired. The Christ is not now in the cradle. He has 
left the carpenter's bench; he has descended from the 





cross ; he has ascended from the grave ; he has left be- 
hind him a Church and has given to it a commission. 
The best gift and sacrifice that he can receive is obedi- 
ence to that commission. Then shall he also receive 
the scepter and the crown. 

The angels’ song foretold good-will, peace and glory. 
Yet after all these driving and driven centuries where is 
the good-will, where the peace, where the glory? Wesee 
them still far, far before us ; and, like Mary, we forbode 
many a cross between. But let the cross come. Our endur- 
ance shall be our gift to him who gave himself. Is there 
toil for us, that we may honor him ; is there self-denial ; 
is there holy consecration and humble service, that shall 
make the world at last a spotless sacrifice to him who 
purchased it? Let these be the Christmas gift by which 
we shall confirm our discipleship to him. Thus beyond 
the cross shadowed on the wall shall we ever see the 
gleaming rainbow which encircles the King on his throne. 
Thus through the discords of earth we shall ever hear 
the divinely warbled melody of the seraph bands. 

“Yet with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long ; 
Beneath the angel strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 
And men, at war with men, hear not 
The love-song which they bring. 


Oh! hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing ! 


And ye beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow, 

Look now, for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing ; 

Oh! rest beside the weary road 
And hear the angels sing !” 
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THE PRESIDENT’ MESSAGE. 


PRESIDENT HAR RISON has been criticised for devoting 
a part of his last annual message to the tariff question. 
His critics assume that this question is finally settled in 
opposition to the policy of Protection, which the Presi- 
dent represents. The question is settled so far as the 
coming Administration is concerned ; but when President 
Cleveland was defeated for re-election four years ago he 
was applaudea, by those who now criticise President Har- 
rison, for continuing to maintain his position respecting 
the Tariff. All admit that the President has a constitu- 
tional right to discuss the Tariff. The only question 
raised is as to whether it was in good taste to doso. That 
depends, we should say, in any event, on the manner in 
which the subject is discussed and the nature of the 
recommendations. 

The President begins by showing that the prosperity of 
the past four years has been unequaled ; more working- 
men have been employed at higher wages, more prod- 
ucts both in volume and value have been turned out 
than in any previous period. Our foreign trade has 
greatly increased, and signs of greater prosperity appear 
in every direction. It ought to be considered legitimate 
for the President to present such facts as these, and he 
ought certainly to be allowed the opinion that this pros- 
perity is not only consonant with, but largely due to, the 
protective tariff. Hedisclaims, however, any purpose 
to ‘‘ renew here the argument in favor of a protective 
tariff.” He declares that the ‘‘ result of the recent elec- 
tion must be accepted as having introduced a new pol- 
icy.” The revision bills introdu¢éed at the last 
session of Congress must be regarded, he as- 
sumes, in the light of the recent election, as in- 
sufficient, and he wisely recommends that the whole 
subject of tariff reform be left to the incoming Con- 
gress. Nobody, of course, can complain of this recom- 
mendation. It recognizes the force of the recent expres- 
sion of public sentiment. Most patriotic citizens will 
agree with him, that the next Administration will have a 
very difficult task ; but if it can so frame asystem of duties 
as to ‘‘set the idle wheels and looms of Europe in motion 
and crowd our warehouses with foreign made goods, and 
at the same time keep our own mills busy,” ‘‘giveincreased 
work to foreign workmen on products to be consumed 
by our people, without diminishing the amount of work 
to be done here” and ‘‘enable the American manufac- 
turer to pay his workmen from fifty to one hundred per 
cent. more in wages than is paid in the foreign mill, 
and yet compete in our market and in foreign markets 
with a foreign producer,” it will be ‘‘ worthy of praise.” 

The President goes on to discuss in a calm, clear, dig- 
nifivd way the various questions which have arisen 
between our Government and other Governments ; also 
the many important matters suggested by the reports of 
the various departments. We do not need to summarize 
the message here; that has been done elsewhere. It is 
necessary for us todo but little more than call attention 
to the salient points in the message, and to commend 
them in so far as they seem to us wise and practicable. 

We could wish that the President’s recommendation 
with respect to our merchant marine might be heeded by 
the incoming Congress, The change of policy inaugu- 
rated by the law of March 3d, 1891, providing subsidies 
for carrying the mails, has already had excellent results ; 
and we should be sorry to have this attempt to give this 
country something like an adequate interest in the car- 
rying trade suddenly interrupted, as we fear it will be. 

The President again calls attention to the “evils and 














dangers connected with our election methods” in so far 
as they affect the choice of Federal officers, and regrets 
that his hope that a non-partisan inquiry might be se- 
cured has not been realized. He thinks it time that 
‘* mutual charges of unfairness and fraud between the 
great parties should cease,” and that ‘‘our legislation 
and our election methods” should be freed from every. 
thing that ‘‘ tends to impair the public confidence in the 
announced result.” In this connection he calls attention 
to the frequent lynching of colored people accused of 
crime, and pronounces it a reproach to our civilization, 
In so far as Federal jurisdiction touches the matter, he 
recommends that the ‘‘strongest repressive legislation ’ 
be adopted. Wedo not suppose that any such legisla- 
tion respecting either lynching or election matters is now 
within the range of possibility. The hue and cry against 
the bill to secure free and unintimidated elections has 
gone so far that undoubtedly the first attention of the 
incoming Administration will be given to the repeal of 
all that is now onthe statute book providing for Federal 
supervision in elections. The political sensibilities of the 
South must still, as in ante-bellum days, be considered. 
Among the excellent recommendations of the Presi- 
dent, besides those already referred to, may be mentioned 


that with reference to uniform quarantine regulations 


at all our ports. This matter is, under the Constitution, 
clearly within the purview of Congress, and the expe- 
riences of afew months ago have taught lessons which 
we, as a nation, ought to heed. 

On the whole, President Harrison’s last message is an 
admirable one, and the more it is studied the more will 
be the regret that so able and well-balanced a statesman 
should, by the fortunes of politics, be returned to private 
lifeat the end of asingle term. His Administration will 
stand out prominently in history as one of eminent 
purity and patriotism, commanding ability, splendid 
statesmanship and great accomplishment. 


WHO IS DISTURBING THE PEACE? 








THE air in Congregational quarters is full of disturb 
ance and strife ; old criticisms against the administra- 
tion of the American Board are renewed and new 
charges are added, and there seems to be a widely con- 
certed and persistent effort to weaken confidence in the 
Board and inits management. Who is responsible for 
this agitation ? 

At the Annnal Meeting of the Board, in Chicago, last 
October, as Dr. Storrs was about to accept the Presidency 
for another year, he took occasion to refer to previous 
debates and to propositions of change which had baen 
made, and then desired the Board distinctly to de- 
clare whether it desired that the policy and methods 
which had been hitherto employed should continue or 
should be changed. As an answer to this request the 
following resolution was offered: ‘‘That the Board re- 
affirms the rules of administration laid down by it at its 
Annual Meetings in New York and Minneapolis, and 
expects them to be applied, in a spirit of liberality as 
well as of faithfulness, to candidates for missionary ap- 
pointment, as explained by the President in his original 
letter of acceptance.” This resolution was adopted 
unanimously by a rising vote. And it was felt by all, 
with great relief, that a conclusion had at last been 
reached which would yield enduring peace. 

Scarcely had the congratulations of the hour died 
away before the peace thus secured was broken ; the ad- 
ministration was publicly and vehemently assailed in 
Boston ; the note of suspicion toward the administra- 
tion was loudly sounded at Andover ; these suspicions 
and accusations were repeated in the daily and 
religious press, until now, within less than nine weeks 
from that unanimous vote at Chicago, an almost un- 
precedented storm of obloquy and insinuation and open 
and personal arraignment surrounds the Prudential 
Committee and executive officers of the Board. Here is 
disturbance, confusion, assault, one-sided and persistent 
and daily deepening. All this is abhorrent to Christian 
feeling and a grief to the general Christian public. A 
deep and grave responsibility rests on those who have 
deliberately untied and are fostering these gathering 
storms. Who is it that has thus broken the peace? Who 
is thus filling the papers, our ears, our homes,the churches, 
with the note of strife and division ? 

It is not the President of the Board who accepted 
office for the year on the basis of that unanimous vote 
and all that it implied. He has made no public utter- 
ance of any kind since the meeting at Chicago ad- 
journed. It is not the executive officers of the Board, 
the Secretaries and the Treasurer, who all joined heart- 
ily in that vote. Since that vote was taken no one of 
them has given a word to the public upon any of these 
matters. Neither is it the Prudential Committee, or any 
one of its members. Their time and strength, with that 
of the Executive Officers, have been absorbed these two 
months past in the great work of studying the needs of 
the missions, and of making the appropriations tor their 
work during the coming year. Not only have they not 
said or written anything on these subjects, they have not 
even uttered a syllable, so far as we are aware, in reply 
to the noisy, numerous and utterly unfounded misrep- 
resentations that have been afloat. This may not be 
praiseworthy ; these men may be at fault ; perhaps they 
ought to have denied misstatements and challenged the 
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proofs. Be this as it may, the fact remains, that no one 

who belongs to the administration of the Board, or who 

in any way represents it, has, during these nine weeks 

past, either uttered a syllable or written a word upon the 

matters in debate, not even to defend themselves from 

most unwarranted ac@usations. 

But who has broken the peace? It has been broken ; 
that is plain. The storms are abroad ; every one can see 
that. Suspicion and accusation are rife, and feeling 
runs high, amd the disturbance steadily deepens. Who 
is it that is doing this work? Who is disturbing the 
churches and sowing the seeds of strife and division ? 
The situation emphasizes the inquiry. The administra- 
tion has stedfastly obeyed all the instructions of the 
Board. No one pretends to offer any proof to the con- 
trary. No newstep of any sort has been taken during 
these last nine weeks to justify this outbreak ; no new 
rule has been adopted; no old rule has been modified ; 
no interpretation of the action at Chicago has been 
given. All these things remain as they were before the 
meeting at Chicago. And yet criticism and personal 
allegations, and wholesale condemnation, and misrepre- 
sentations of many sorts, all apparently without proof, 
and all calculated, if not intended, to destroy confidence 
alienation, in the administration aud spread abroad sus- 
picion and have broken out in pulpit and lecture room 
and public press, as if some inveterate and startling 
iniquity had been discovered. 

Who is doing these things? Whence do these charges 
come? The answer is plain ; the facts are open to every 
eye. One and all they come from those who either 
belong to the radical wing, or are in active sympathy 
with their views and purposes. Whether in the An- 
dover Review, the Christian Union, the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, the Boston Evening Transcript, or The Con- 
gregationalist, these articles all breathe one tone and re- 
peat the same insinuations and assaults; and their 
authors must bear the responsibility of their deeds. In 
not a single instance, so far as we are informed, has any 
one connected with the publication of these articles 
visited the rooms of the Board in the Congregational 
House toconfer with the members of the administration, 
to ascertain the truth of what they were about to say, or 
to express in any way their desire to state only the truth 
and to deal fairly and honestly with the men they were 
about to accuse. 

Is this fair play? Is this the part of candid and high- 
minded Christian men? Does the general public sense 
approve such things? Is this the way to make good 
that unanimous rising vote at Chicago? Are these the 
means by which to promote Christian unity and forward 
the work of the Gospel in foreign lands? Itis a fearful 
responsibility which they assume who thus sow suspicion 
and alienation among brethren, and foster discord and 
division among the churches. Itis high time for them to 
pause, and to make a new departure in the interests of 
truth and fairness and peace. 


ian 


POSTAL REFORM. 


Our post-office service is not yet, by any means, per- 
fect, excellent as it is. If Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker could have his way we should soon see a vast im- 
provement, the necessary reforms provided, and the pub- 
lic convenience greatly enhanced. 

The Postmaster-General’s reports have always been 
those of a wide-awake and far-seeing business man. 
This year they bristle with suggestions, every one of 
which is practicable and admirable, if only Congress 
could find time to attend to them. 

Mr. Wanamaker looks forward to the time, somewhat 
in the distance, we fear, when one-cent postage will 
carry a half-ounce letter around the world. A two-cent 
rate, he says, now not only pays for itself but pays a 
large deficiency in other classes of mail carriage. The 
one-cent letter postage is a near possibility, and he be- 
lieves, as we have long believed, that it is now time to 
make this reduction. 

Many other reforms scarcely less important are sug- 
gested. During the year there have been experiments 
in free delivery in villages, and they have been success- 
ful. Mr, Wanamaker favors great advances in the 
direction of country free delivery to be made at once to 
all people living along the highways traversed by the 
Star Route contractors; and he has, during the past 
autumn, given an order directing that the postmasters 
of free delivery cities should afford patrons the oppor- 
tunity to have mail matter collected from their doors 

under suitable conditions. 

To those who believe in the extension of the principle 
of civil service reform, his suggestions on the merit sys- 

tem of promotion are of great signiticance. He would 
have this system applied not only to clerks in offices, but 
to the classified post offices and the railway mail. The 
present system of appointing and changing postmasters 
is cumbersome, costly and scattering, and should, he 
says, be displaced by a less political and less wasteful 
one which is more coherent and businesslike. In this 
way fourth-class postmasters will be appointed without 
political intervention, members of Congress will be re- 
lieved of drudgery, and the public will be better served. 
To this we give our hearty approval. 

Of course Mr, Wanamaker again favors the incorpora- 








banks into postal service. It is astonishing that we lag 
so far behind foreign countries in these matters. Year 
after year he has made these suggestions and still the 
influence of the wealthy companies, or the indifference 
of the people to their own interests, and the absorption 
of Congress in political maneuvering stand in the way 
of the interests of the people. We most earnestly wish 
that Congress would take up this matter and not leave 
us so much in the rear of other civilized nations. 

Mr. Wanamaker recognizes the difficulty which people 
have in sending small amounts of money through the 
mail. He proposes the issue of money postal cards of 
the denominations of ten cents, twenty-five cents, fifty 
cents and one dollar, just like the ordinary card, but 
containing on the back an order on the postmaster of 
the city addressed for the sum payable. This is a most 
admirable idea. 

The Postmaster-General’s ideal for the American postal 
system is one modeled upon a district plan, with fewer 
offices, and those grouped around central offices, by 
which twenty thousand offices could be abandoned that 
produce nothing te the Department. Where offices are 
abandoned he would put in an automatic machine to sell 
stamps, and a letter-box to receive mail. With the 
money saved, a system of collection and delivery should 
be provided by mounted carriers, bicyclers and contract- 
ors, which should extend free delivery all over the coun- 
try. There should be but three classes of postage instead 
of four, and the rate of postage the world over should be 
one cent for half an ounce; the organization of the 
Department should be permanent, except in the case 
of the Postmaster-General and the fourth assistant ; and 
a deputy Postmaster-General should be stationed in New 
York and in San Francisco. He would reduce the hours 
of labor at almost all points ; equalize and advance the 
pay, and make the promotions for merit only. A postal 
telegraph and telephone service, postal savings deposi- 
tories, and the needed pneumatic tubes or electrical 
devices between sub-stations and main offices in the 
large cities should be provided without delay ; the erec- 
tion of immense costly buildings for post offices should 
be stopped, and the Department allowed to expend 
from one to five million dollars a year on the erection of 
buildings upon a fixed plan; compensation to railroads 
for mail carried should be based upon speed—of twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty and sixty miles an hour, which would 
soon give us much more rapid mail carriage. 

This is a noble ideal. We only hope that Mr. Wana- 
maker’s successor will be as earnest as he to improve the 
service and that he will find a Congress which will take 
interest inthe subject of the people’s comfort. 
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MONSIGNOR SATOLLIS ADDRESS. 


ONE who reads the discussion that has grown out of 
rumors and reports about the late meeting of the Catholic 
Archbishops cannot help raising the question whether 
such meetings had not better be public. We -gave as 
good a report of the meeting as its secrecy would allow, 
and have been bitterly attacked therefor. Monsignor 
Satolli’s address, of which we gave quite a report, has 
since been published in full so that our double-named 
neighbor, The Sunday Democrat and The Catholic Her- 
ald, can see for itself whether we misrepresented the 
address. The address had very important points which 
deserve quotation more exactly than we could previously 
give. 

Our Catholic neighbor says : 

‘Monsignor Satolli never could have said that parishes 
must ‘clearly be able to build and sustain schools equal to 
the competing public schools before sucha burden can be 
imposed upon them.’ ”’ 








The following quotation will show whether the Mon- 
signer’s position was correctly apprehended ; 


“Tt is left tothe judgment and wisdom of the Ordina- 
ries to decide whetner, in a certain part of their respective 
dioceses,a parochial school can be built and kept up in a 
fitting manner, not inferior to the public schools, taking 
into consideration the temporal condition of the parents, 
while graver needs of procuring their spiritual welfare 
and the decent support of the Church are pressing.” 
The printed address abundantly bears out the descrip- 
tion we gave of it, and it is now admitted that it sup- 
ported Archbishop Ireland’s contention for a compro- 
mise with the public schools. Some other passages de- 
serve quotation. The following opening paragraph is 
perfectly consistent with what the strictest advocates of 
the separation of Church and State might say : 


“To the Catholic Church belongs the duty and the Divine 
right of teaching all nations to believe the truth of the 
Gospel, and to observe whatsoever Christ commanded. In 
her likeness is vested the divine right of instructing the 
young in so far as theirs is the kingdom of Heaven ; that is 
to say, she holds for herself the right of teaching the truths 
of faith and the law of morals in order to bring up youth 
in the habits of a Christian life. Hence, absolutely and 
universally speaking, there isno repugnance in their learn- 
ing the first elements and the higher branches of the arts 
and natural sciences in public schools controlled by the 
State, whose office it is to provide and protect everything 
by which its citizens are formed to moral goodness, while 
they live peaceably together with a sufficiency of temporal 
goods under laws propagated by civil authority.” 


There could be no fairer statement than that of the 





tion of the telegraph and the telephone and savings 


exclusive right of the Church to give religious instruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, says the Monsignor, there are faults 
in the public system of education, which may be cor- 
rected: 

“The Catholic Church in general, and especially the 
Holy See, far from condemning or treating with indiffer- 
ence the public schools, desires rather that, by the joint 
action of civil and ecclesiastical authorities, there should 
be public schools in every State, according as the circum- 
stances of the people require, for the cultivation of the 
useful arts and natural sciences; but the Catholic Church 
shrinks from those features of public schools which are 
opposed to the truth of Christianity and to morality ; and 
since, in the interest of society itself, these objectionable 
features are removable, therefore not only the Bishops, 
but the citizens at large, should labor to remove them in 
virtue of their own right and in the cause of morality.” 
Parochial schools, says Satolli, are often necessary but 
not always : 

‘Tf it be clear that in a given locality, owing to the wiser 
dispositions of public authorities, or the watchful prudence 
of school boards, teachers and parents, the above-named 
dangers to faith and morals disappear, then it is lawful 
for Catholic parents to send their children to these schools 
to acquire the elements of letters, provided the parents 
themselves do not neglect their most serious duties, and 
the pastors of souls put forth every effort to instruct the 
children and train them in all that pertains to Catholic 
worship and life.”’ 

Great care should be taken, he says, for the religious 
education of those’who attend public schools by weekly 
classes, either in the schoolroom outside of school hours, 
orin the church. There are hundreds of thousands of 
such children. The pastor should show special solicitude 
for these children, and greater care should be taken that 
the parochial schools are of the best quality, and it 
would be well if their teachers should have a diploma 
from the School Board of the State, which should prove 
their ability ; for, says he, ‘‘ greater assurances will be 
given to parents that in Catholic schools there is no de- 
ficiency to render them inferior to public schools ; that, 
on the contrary, everything is done to make Catholic 
schools equal to public schools, or even superior.” 

There has grown up a great discussion in Catholic 
circles over this address. The reactionary Catholics are 
declaring that it was not adopted by the Archbishops ; 
indeed, that it was repudiated by all but one of them. 
They have been trying to make out that Satolli’s mission 
is a failure, and that the Pope disapproves of the conduct 
of his own trusted legate. No faith can be put in this, but 
it shows the warmth of conflict on the policy of the 
Catholic Church. The reactionaries wish no truce with 
the public school system of the United States. 
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SENATORIAL CAMPAIGNS. 


THE daily papers last week contained reports stating 
that a committee of United States Senators and others 
had been appointed to see that Democrats are elected to 
the United States Senate in Wyoming, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Montana, California and other doubtful States, so 
as to insure Democratic control of the Senate after the 
4th of March. We bope that these reports are not 
true. We deprecate any attempt, by one side or the 
other, to enter upon a campaign of this sort. There 
ought not to be in the Senate any man, Democrat or 
Republican, who has not the clearest and best right to 
be there. The tactics by which the Senate of this State 
was changed in its complexion last winter ought not to 
be applied to the Senate of the United States. The elec- 
tion of Senators in the States of the Northwest is not a 
matter to be managed by national committees of either 
party. 
The people of the State of Kansas are, it is to be pre- 
sumed, entirely competent to manage their own affairs. 
It is their affair to see that the Legislature is constituted 
of fairly elected members and that its proceedings are 
constitutionaland orderly. The same is true of the peo- 
ple of Nebraska, of Wyoming, and of Montana. Each 
State has its own constitution and laws governing the 
choice of members of Legislature, the canvassing of 
votes and the organization of the Legislature. Partisan 
committees composed of men not resident in any of these 
States, appointed to raise money and toconductacampaign 
in order to secure Democratic or Republican Senators 
can, in our judgment, be productive only of evil. Such 
a partisan committee, if Democratic, would assume iu 
each case that a Democrat ought to be elected ; if Repub- 
lican, that a Republican should be elected ; and all their 
efforts would be directed to secure that end. They 
would encourage their partisans in each of these States 
to do their utmost to bring about this result. Partisan 
instincts are sufticiently strong, without any such en- 
couragement, to lead men often to take unfair advan- 
tage and to commit unjust and illegal acts. What the 
honest men of each of the States concerned and of the 
whole country desire is, that those who are fairly elected 
to the Legislature shall take their seats, without refer- 
ence to the party to which they belong, to the election of 
United States Senator, to the complexion of the United 
States Senate after the 4th of March, or to any other 
partisan result. 
We do not believe that such national committees of either 
party will promote an honest conclusion. Let them keep 
their hands off, and let them refrain from sending or 
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promising to send any money into any of these 
The temptation would be strong to use money received 
in this way as a corruption fund. Public opinion ought 
to frown upon it, and to insist that such contests should 
be fought out in each State, according to the laws and 
the constitution thereof, by the people whose concern it 
is that they should be settled right. 








Editorial Votes. 


For this, our Christmas number, we are glad to offer a 
number of poems, articles and stories suggested by the 
season. The poets of the week are Clinton Scollard, whose 
rhymes have the ring of Christmas bells; Lewis Morris, 
who for the first time appears in our columns, but whose 
name wil be recognized as that of one of the best-known 
English poets, and one who has often been mentioned 
as a possible successor to the poet laureateship; Julian 
Hawthorne, who has added honor to an _ honored 
name; Eliot C. True and Clara J. Denton, who also offer 
pleasant Christmas verse. The blessed season also sug- 
gests topics discussed by Bishop Goodsell, of the Methodist 
Church, Dr. Barrows, of the Presbyterian Church, Profess- 
or McSweeny, of the Catholic Church, and Professor Val- 
entine, of the Lutheran Church; Bishop Atticus G. Hay- 
good, of the Southern Methodist Church, has a somewhat 
startling article on rich men and strikes; the well-known 
English author, the Rev. H. R. Haweis, recalls some pleas- 
ant reminiscences of Robert Browning ; Grace Greenwood 
furnishes the first of what we hope may be something of a 
series of articles, containing recollections of Washington 
before and during the War; one of the best known of 
English clergymen, the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, gives a 
character sketch of Mrs. Gladstone ; Maurice Thompson 
tells what a genuine poet of the poor was Theocritus ; Kate 
Foote describes a day in California ; Henry W. Petersen 
gives an unusually ciear account of the inner meaning of 
the Military bill in Germany; Miss Ward describes the 
exhibition and opening of the new Fine Arts Society; and 
Mr. Stevenson gives a record of the musical events of the 
week. There are stories fitted for the season by Emily 
Huntington Miller, Lucy C. Lillie, and Kate Lyon. Our 
full reports of the trials of Professor Briggs and Professor 
Smith are also continued ; and, in order to make room for 
these and for our other full departments, we have been 
compelled to add this week eight extra pages and a cover. 





A SHARP correspondence took place last week between 
the Superintendent of Police, Mr. Byrnes, and Dr. Park- 
hurst, President of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
Superintendent Byrnes, ina singularly rash attack, inti- 
mated that Dr. Parkhurst is not sincere in his crusade 
against vice, that he has a special grudge against the 
Police Department growing out ofa divorce incident in 
his own church, and that there is evidence in existence 
which will be brought out at the proper time, the tendency 
of which will be to discredit Dr. Parkhurst’s motives. 
Superintendent Byrnes, however, does not give this evi- 
dence, and all that is clear in his rather wordy assault is 
that of his animus. There is no man who stands more 
fully or clearly inthe public eye than Dr. Parkhurst. He 
is right in saying that it is not necessary for him to assert 
or defend his sincerity: that he has established in his 
fearless, determined assaults upon vice and upon the listless- 
ness of the police in suppressing it. Superintendent Byrnes 
will not beable to make any headway in public opinion by 
pursuing the line of attack he hasbegun. As to Dr. Park- 
hurst’s motives, his thorough honesty ard sincerity, there 
is no doubt in the public mind. The confidence in him 
cannot be shaken. It is the Police Department in which 
public confidence has been shaken ; and the burning words 
with which Dr. Parkhurst again indicts it carry convic 
tion to every impartial mind. He is accused of not help- 
ing the police to close the brothels and gambling houses 
Dr. Parkhurst retorts that it is not the business of the So- 
ciety to do that: that is made the duty of the police under 
the law: and he admits that the chief purpose of the Socie- 
ty is to compel the police to do their duty. This is per- 
fectly right. It isnot the business of a private citizen to 
act as a detective for the Police Departmeat. That de- 
partment has plenty of men who may be employed for this 
purpose. Dr. Parkhurst has the true idea of the matter ; 
end we hope he will cootinue his crusade until the police 
are forced to break up the infamous business in order to 
clear themselves of the public suspicion of being in alli- 
ance with it 





WE have received the izclosed note from an honored 
missionary of the American Board, who has served eleven 
years in the Turkish mission, and is now in this couutry 
on a furlough : 


To THE EprrorR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In THE INDEPENDENT of the Ist inst., 1 was much interested in 
the article on Plymouth Church and the American Board. In 
that article I notice that Dr. Abbott made the statement a num- 
ber of times that the American Board denied liberty to its repre- 
sentatives abroad, not allowing them to preach as they wish, or 
believe, but, as was expressed by some one else, compelling them 
to preach Dr. Alden’s Gospel. How is it possible for honest men 
to talk so directly in opposition to what they must know to be the 
truth? I have been in the field, under the care of the American 
Board for eleven years, and have never found the least restric- 
tion to the most perfect liberty. We were allowed tepreach the 
truth just as we found it in the Bible, and no secretary ever said 
a word to hinder usin so doing. Furthermore, L never heard a 





missionary on the field, or off of it, say or teach that all the 
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States. | heathen will be damned. The people in our congregations often 


come to us with this question, and I have always answered sim- 
ply that the Bible mentions no way of salvation but by faith in 
Christ, and that if God has any other way of salvation he has not 
revealed it to us. Our business is to accept of Christ as he is offered 
to us, and leave the heathen in God’s hands. He will treat them 
much more mercifully than we would. Now, those men in Dr. 
Abbott’s church cannot know much about the missionaries, or 
they would not talk about our teaching such a doctrine as that 
all the heathen will be damned. Let them come and visit us in 
the field, in the thick of the fight that we are there waging 
against sin and error, and let them hear what we actually do 
teach, and then let them come home and reconsider the motion 
they have just passed. Joun A. AINSLIE. 
RocHESTER, MINN. 

Me. Ainslie puts the matter concisely and forcibly. There 
is a vast amount of misrepresentation of the American 
Board, and one ignorant of all the facts might infer from 
such talk as that in Plymouth Church, last month, that 
the administration of the Board makes slaves of its mis- 
sionaries, and represses liberty of thought in a manner 
worthy of the days of medieval persecution. The testi- 
mony of Mr. Ainslie goes toshow how unjust such attacks 
are, and how wide of the facts. 





CARDINAL GIBBONS favors the opening of the World's 
Fair on Sunday. This is what he says: 

“The Sunday closing of this spectacle would be very unfor- 

tunate for many thousands of our countrymen, who would be 
tempted to spend the day in dissipation. In their name I would 
favor the opening of the Fair Sunday afternoons and evenings, 
with the provision that all machinery should be stopped, and all 
mechanical and laboring work that will not be urgently neces- 
sary should cease.” 
But why not keep it open all day? If it is shut in the 
morning will it not drive many thousands to spend the 
morning in dissipation? Rather, isit not perfectly clear 
that the Chicago saloons will make a much larger harvest 
if the Fair is open on Sunday ? Willi not that be the favor- 
ite day for excursions which will fill the city and crowd the 
saloons, just what the saloons want? Close the Fair on 
Sunday, and no extra trains will come in on that day, and 
the saloons will have to depend on their ordinary city 
patrons. 


THE following note from Bishop Doane will correct a 
misapprehension : 

ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. Ist, 1892. 

My dear Sir:—An expression in the letter of the Bishop of 
Iowa in THe INDEPENDENT conveys an impression which I am 
quite sure it was not intended to convey. A proposition to au- 
thorize the hymnals to which he refers, in connection with the 
new Hymnal, was rejected by the House of Bishops. And I 
think it due to the facts of the case, to the publishers of the 
Hymnal, and to the Fund for the Aged and Infirm Clergy which 
is to benefit by the royalty upon it, to correct the impression by 
quoting the resolutions of the two Houses of the General Con- 
vention in regard to the new Hymnal which is now in course of 
publication: 

* Resolved, That the report of the Commission on the Hymnal 
as amended, when properly arranged (the ae of sae au- 
thors conformed wherever required to the original, and all im- 

rfections so far as possible removed), be set forth and author- 

das the Hymnal of this Church. Resolved, that the Commis- 
sion on the Hymnal be continued and qmpowenst to carry out 
the foregoing resolution, to superintend the publication of the 
mnal, and to secure the royalty for the same purpose for 
which it was secured = the present Hymnal. Resolved, that 


the use of the present Hymnal be allowed until the next General 
Convention.” 


{t is quite true that the force of a joint resolution is not consid- 
ered as binding as a canon, but the Hymnal now publishing, 
adopted by the last General Convention. is the authorized 
Hymnal of the Church. 

Very truly yours, Wm. CROSWELL DOANE, 
Chairman of the Hymnal Commission. 


THE Reform Club, of this city, which represents the 
most advanced Democratic views respecting the tariff, gave 
a dinner to President-elect Cleveland Saturday night. The 
President-elect himself spoke at some length, but gave no 
clear indication as to his own views. He emphasized the 
importance of the duty devolving upon the Democratic 
Party in consequence of its great victory, spoke of the diffi- 
culty of carrying out its pledges and of the punishment 
sure to await it if it deceived or betrayed the people. He 
had something to say, of course, about patriotism, how 
indispensable it is to the proper furnishing of every true 
citizen, and of the ‘‘ cunning greed” exhibited by certain 
classes of our population. He called upoa those charged 
with the responsibility of making and executing the laws 
to prepare themselves for the task by “a rigid self-exam- 
ination and by a self-purgation from all ignoble and un- 
worthy tendencies threatening to enter into our motives 
and designs.’”’ Senator Mills. of Texas, was outspoken 
in favor of reducing the tariff to a purely revenue basis. 
It was necessary to do this, he held, if the pledges made 
in the Chicago platform were adhered to; the party 
had promised that no industry should be protected 
against competition. Congressman Johnson, of Ohio, spoke 
in the same line, insisting that the meaning of the recent 
election was a radical revision of the tariff. There had 
been attempts to conciliate Protectionists; it was now 
time to conciliate the Free Traders. The victory was won, 
not by the votes of those who were “ gorged by the spoils 
of Protection,’ but by the votes of the victims of Protec- 
tion. The danger was not that the Democratic Party 
would go too fast and too far, but that it would not go fast 
and far enough, inthe work of revision. Speaker Crisp, 
who was present and who expected to speak. was not called 
upon. Altho not definitely asked in the letter of invita- 
tion to speak, he came fully expecting to do so and had 
written out his speech and given it to the press in advance. 
When he saw that be was not to be called upon he went 
away in bigh dudgeon, and the result is a great deal of bit- 
terness of feeling between his faction and that of Mills. 
Those in charge of the dinner denythat there was any pur- 
pose to invite the Speaker totalk. They intimate that he1s 
not the kind of Democrat from whom they desired to hear on 
that.occasion If this isso then it would have been better 
not toinvite him, It looks as tho the advanced tariff men, 








who do not hesitate to avow themselves Free Traders,mean 
to dominate the party if they can. This will precipitate 
one of the greatest conflicts within the party that the 
country has ever seen. 


....Few Southern papers are as frank as the Columbia, 
S. C., State. Thus it discourses: 


“Very little intimidation but some fraud was resorted to in 
order to rescue South Carolina from intolerable misgovernment 
and corruption. Additional fraud was required to keep the State 
from a recurrence of that ruinous rule. And then, alarmed at 
the hard remedy which had to be adopted for the harder evil, 
these present election laws were devised, as The State has said, 
‘to disfranchise the Negro vote as far as it could be legally dis- 
franchised,’ a result accomplished largely through the exercise 
of discrimination by registration officers in the granting of cer- 
tificates. Now,there has been progression in methods, even if 
the results remain unchanged, and the results cannot be changed 
without putting the State back to where it was in 1874. That is 
what we have had to offer in justification, and the people of the 
country have for years accepted that justification as suffi- 
cient. . . 

“But the time has passed when such Jaws as ours were needed. 
When they were devised there was no Australian ballot cast in 
this country. The ignorant Negro, tangled in the mazes of the 
eight ballot boxes, has already practically abandoned politics. 
The change to the Australian system can be made with double 
safety, and it isa duty the State owes to its own reputation as 
well as to the equality of its citizens intelligent enough to know 
how to vote, that it should be adopted. It is a necessity, and it 
will be, we hope, at once a vindication of past purposes and an 
expiation of past sins.” 


All this is simply a defense of a bad principle. 


...-Some correspondents of The Critic have amused 
themselves of late by counting the number of times the 
heroines of Miss Warner's books have wept and blushed. 
It is the fashion for critics of to-day to disparage the writ- 
ings of thirty years ago. Mr. Boyesen, in our own columns, 
has reflected upon the “tearful sentimentalism”’ and lack 
of drollery and genial satire in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
utterly oblivious of the close study of Nature in Mrs. 
Stowe’s first work, ‘‘ The Mayflower,” hasintimated that it 
was not until later years that she had any appreciation of 
local color. As to the “‘ Wide Wide World,” its popularity, 
like that of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” was not confined to the 
uncultured classes. Genius appeals to all classes, and a 
worn copy of the book in question in the writer’s posses- 
sien contains on its fly leaves the names of some two hun- 
dred individuals, young and old, simple and cultured, who 
had read and enjoyed the volume When we remember 
than an abler but kindly critic, William Makepeace Thack- 
eray, wrote of the story that when Mr. Van Brunt fell 
downstairs all the world felt a thrill of sympathy, these 
carpers at minor faults remind us of the Yankee in the 
Louvre, who complained of the Venus of Milo, ‘‘ The mar- 
ble bain’t held out, and she ain’t go no arms.” 


....-The Atlanta Constitution mentions it as a remark- 
able and cheering incident that Dr. Thirkield, Dean of the 
Gammon School of Theology for Negroes in Atlanta, son- 
in-law of the Abolitionist, Bishop Gilbert Haven, was 
invited tospeak the other day before a Southern Methodist 
Conference in Georgia. They did not know he was to 
come, and The Constitution says the audience was at first 
“cold and unresponsive.”’ but as he said nothing offensive 
and talked like a Christian, they warmed and thawed, and 
really enjoyed hearing him make a pleain behalf of their 
school for the colored people. The kind way he was re- 
ceived, it says, will be a surprise to Northern people, 
“but they will meet many such surprises when they get 
better acquainted with us,” They need not have been 
surprised to fiad that Dr. Thirkield was a gentlemen anda 
Christian. Thatis just the sort of man that abolitionism 
drew into its ranks. There are a hundred Dr. Thirkields 
engaged in teaching the Negroin the South. Invite them 
and hear them, and there will be more surprises on the 
other side of the house. 


.... The Cherokee Commission, which bas just concluded 
an agreement with the Pawnee Indians fer the cession to 
the United States of 283,000 acres of land, bears this em 
phatic testimony to the good influences of education 
among these people: 

“The Pawnee schools are well attended, and the older and 
uneducated Indians are manifesting an interest therein, not 
common to Indians generally in that they defer to the judgment 
of their educated and English-speaking young men. In our 
councils they would submit matters to their judgment and be 
guided by them.” 


....-The Rev. William Langford, of Jamaica, N. Y., has 
good reason to be indignant because the Board of Educa- 
tion in that village refuses to allow his children to attend 
the same school as white children. Colored schools have 
been abolished in this city, and it is time they were abol- 
ished everywhere else. He says that the colored school is 
not graded, and he wants his children to have the best ad- 
vaatages. And he is right. 


..--One of our leading Catholic papers declares that 
“‘ there are priests in the coal regions who are paid by the 
merciless monopolies of the mining companies,” and whose 
interests are not those of their flocks but of the plutocrats 
who employ them to prevent strikes and make things easy 
for the employers. That needs looking into. 


We notice that The Review of Reviews publishes a 
list of the poems printed monthly in the magazines. If it 
ventured over the line into weeklies, we should not be 
ashamed of the poems published by THE INDEPENDENT in 


any month as compared with those of the most famous of 
the magazi nes. 


....“* The chiar’ oscuro coon” is what a courteous Dem- 
ocratic paper of South Carolina calls one of the members 


of Congress from that State. It isa great State for politi- 


cal amenities. 


-... We speak of “the War of the Rebellion.” In the 
langaage of the South it was “‘the Confederate War.” 
We notice that Governor Tillman so calls it in his mes 
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Religions _ atelligence. 


THE TRIAL OF DR. CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 


“SECOND WEEK. 
BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 








THE second week of the trial of Prof. Charles A. Briggs, 
of the Union Theological Seminary, ended on Thursday, 
December 8th, without the defense of the Professor, which, 
it was expected, would be given at least in part. The Scotch 
Church was crowded at every session, altho a great deal of 
the time was consumed in seemingly unnecessary contro- 
versy between the brethren regarding points of order, the 
question of leave of absence and the correction of the 
minutes. On Monday, Col. John J. McCook submitted 
two or three books in completing the evidence for the prose- 
cution, and Dr. Briggs submitted his evidence, far more 
voluminous than that presented by the prosecution. Dr. 
Birch then began his argument in support of the fixed 
charges contained in the indictment. On Tuesday Dr. 
Birch continued reading his address, occupying all the 
the time allowed for the session, after the roll-call was 
completed. On Wednesday, Dr. Birch finished his address, 
and Colonel McCook began one along the same general 
lines, finishing it on Thursday, but not in time to give an 
opportunity for the defendent to present his argument in 
reply. 

DR. BRIGGS SUBMITS HIS EVIDENCE. 

In beginning his address submitting his evidence, Dr. 
Briggs said : 

Inasmuch as my preliminary objection to the presentation by 
the prosecution of evidence by the wholesale, and my request for 
the reading of the evidence have been overruled by the Presby- 
tery, I submit to your decision with the reservation of all rights 
of appeal and complaint, and claim the same privilege for the 
defendent which you have granted to the prosecution. I submit 
the following documentary evidence “inso far as it bears upon 
this case,” reading such portions as I desire to bring before you 
at this time, and reserving the right to read such other portions 
as I may desire to use in the several stages of the defense. 

1. I offer in evidence the whole of the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments in the following texts and versions: (a) 
The Hebrew text of the Old Testament, Theile’s edition. (b) The 
Septuagint Version of the Old Testament, Sneete’s edition. (c) 
The Greek text of the New Testament, edition of Westcott and 
Hort. (d) The Revised English Version of the Old and New 
Testaments. (¢) The Authorized Version, the Variorum Refer- 
ence edition. I submit these without reading according to the 
ruling of the Presbytery, 

2. Loffer in evidence the Standards of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States of America in the amended edition pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Publication 1891. I submit 
these without reading according to the ruling of the Presbytery, 
with the exception of a few passages which I shall now read. 
(Here the speaker read from The Westminster Confession, Chap. 
1,5,6.7; Chap. X, 1; Chap. XIII, 1, 2, 3; Chap. XVIII, 1 and 2; 
Chap. XX, 2; Chap. XXV, 3; Larger Catechism, Q. and A., 90; 
Shorter Catechism, Q. and A., 2; Book of Discipline, Sec. 1.) 

3. I shall offer in evidence the Inaugural Address as pub- 
lished in the first edition, with accompanying documents under 
the title * The Edward Robinson Chair of Biblical Theology,” as 
published in the second editi»n with an appendix, and published 
in the third and fourth editions with appendixes all under the 
title, “The Authority of Holy Scripture.” [Dr. Briggs gave 
each member of the court a copy of this book from which he 
read several extracts.] 

4. Ll offer in evidence the following official documents in so 
far as they bear upon this case: (a) The Confession of Faith, to- 
gether with the larger and the lesser catechisms, composed by 
the reverend Assembly of Divines sitting at Westminster—edi- 
tion 1658. (b) The Minutes of the Sessions of the Westminster 
Assembly, November 1644 to March 1649, edited for the Committee 
of the Church of Scotland, with an introduction by A. T. 
Mitchell, Edinburgh, 1874. (c) The Records of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, published by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. (d) The Minutes of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of America 1779 to 1882. (/) The 
Minutes of the Presbytery of New York. (g) The stenographical 
report of the meeting of the Presbytery October 5th, 1891. (h) 
The stenographical report of the meeting of the Presbytery No- 
vember 4th, 1891. (i) The stenographical report of the General 
Assembly at Portland, May 26th-30th, 1892. (j) The * Creeds of 
Christendom,” by Dr. Schaff. 


Dr. Briggs said that he would submit these documents 
without reading, in accofdance with the ruling of the 
Presbytery, with the exception of the following extracts 
from the minutes of the Presbytery, October 5th, 1891 : 


“ WHEREAS, The Presbytery of New York, at its meeting in 
May last, on acceunt of utterances contained in an inaugural 
address delivered January 20th, 1891, appointed a committee to 
formulate charges against the author of that address, the Rev. 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., and, whereas, since that action was 
taken, the accused has supplemented those utterances by re- 
sponding tu certain categorical questions. 


“* Question 1. Do you consider the Bible, the Church and the 
Reason as co-ordinate sources of authority ? 

* Answer. No. 

“Or, do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments to be the only infallible rule of faith and practice? 

“Q.2. When you use the word “reason” do you include the 
conscience and the religious feeling ? 


- Yes. 

*Q. 3. Would you accept the following asa satisfactory defini- 
tion of Inspiration: Inspiration is such a divine direction as to 
secure an infallible record of God's revelation in respect to both 
fact and doctrine 7 


A. Yes. 

“Q. 4. Do you believe the Bible to be inerrant in all matters 
concerning faith and practice and in everything in which it is a 
revelation from God or a vehicle of Divine truth, and that there 
are no errors that disturb its infallibility in these matters, or in 
its records of the historic events and in institutions with which 
Og, i | inseparably connected 7 


- Yes. 

“Q. 5. Do you beli»ve that the miracles recorded in Scripture 
are due to an exiraordinary exercise of divine energy. either 
zee or mediately through holy men 


. Yes. 
“Q.6. Do you hold what is commonly known as the doctrine 
of a patare probation? Do you believe in purgatory ? 


. No. 

“Q.7. Do you believe that the issues of this life are final, and 
that a man who dies impanitent will have no further opportunity 
of salvation ? 


the faith h ters th 
poe ar e enters the middle state regenerated, justified and 


+. 
“ 


A. Yes. (Signed), C. A. BRIGGS. | 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy from the 
ae Theological Seminary 


. KInGs.Ley, Recorder. 


Minutes of the Board of Directors of 
of the City of New York. 
“New York, Oct. 5th, 1891.” 


5. Inasmuch as the prosecution have put in evidence all the 
works of Dr Briggs quoted in the first and second editions of the 
Inaugural Address so far “as they bear upon this case,” the de- 
fendant puts in evidence all the works of Dr. Briggs “in so far 
as they bear upon this case.”” These are put in evidence without 
reading, in accordance with the ruling of the Presbytery. 

Dr. Briggs read extracts from his Inaugural Address as 
Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate languages 
in the Union Seminary, delivered in October, 1876, and re- 
ferred to articles in The Presbyterian Review, in 1884 on 
“The Right, Duty and Limit of Biblical Criticism” and 
“Biblical Theology,’ and read from an address on the 
“Holy Scriptures as Means of Grace,’ delivered before the 
Sunday-school teachers of the New York Presbytery in 
1883, and repeated before the Reformed Theological Semi- 
nary at Lancaster, Penn., and from an article entitled 
““A Critical Study of the History of the Higher Criticism” 
in The Presbyterian Review in 1885, an address delivered 
at the Union Seminary in September 1883 on ‘ Interpreta- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures,’’ also his books ‘ Biblical 
Study,” ‘‘ American Presbyterianism,’’ *‘ Messianic Prophe- 
cy’’ and ‘* Whither’; an article ‘‘ Redemption After Death” 
in The Magazine of Christian Literature, ‘‘ The Bible, the 
Church and the Reason,” a book published in 1891, con- 
sisting of an address delivered at the opening of the term 
of the Union Seminary, September, 1889, on ‘‘ Biblical His- 
tory,” an address delivered at Wellesley College and before 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature at Chicago on 
‘The Messianic Ideal’ in 1890, and several lectures de- 
livered in this city and elsewhere in order to set forth the 
defendant’s views of the Bible, the Church and the Rea- 
son. The author gave a copy of this book to each member 
of the Presbytery, asking that it be read as an exposition 
of the Inaugural for the people in the matters included in 
the title. Dr. Briggs also put in evidence all the authori- 
ties cited in his writings, ‘‘in so far as they bear on the 
case,”’ and especially the following : 

“+The Synod of New York and Philadelphia Vindicated,’ Phil- 

adelphia, 1765: * Eight Letters of Antony ''uckney and Kenjamin 
Whicncote,’ London, 1753; W. G. T. Shedd, * Dogmatic ‘i'heol- 
ogy,’ 1888; ‘Orders and Regulations for Field Officers of the Sal- 
vation Army,’ London; Ball, ‘Treatise ot Faith,’ 1637; Mar- 
tineau’s * Seat of Authority in Religion’; Westcott’s ‘Commen- 
tary on the Epistle of John’; Newman’s ‘Apologia’; A. a. H. 
ahd B. B. Wartield, Article, ‘ Inspiration,’ in Presbyterian Re- 
view, Vol. IL; John Wallis, ‘Sermons,’ London, 1791; Schaff, 
‘Church History, the German Reformation,’ 1888; Lyford, * Plain 
Man’s Senses Exercised,’ 1655; Beet, ‘Commeutary on Galatians’; 
Schaff, ‘Commentary on Gatatians’: Lechler, * Commentary on 
Acts’; Evans and Smith, ‘luspiration and Inerraucy,’ new edi- 
tion, 1892; Alexander,* Commentary on Acts’; Delitzsch, ‘Com- 
mentary on Genesis,’ new edition, 1887; A. B. Davidson, ‘Com- 
mentary on Job,’ 1884; Delitzsch, *Commentary on Ecclesiastes,’ 
1875; Kirkpatrick, ‘Commentary on Samuel,’ 1884: Perowne, 
‘Commentary on the Psalter,’ sixth edition, 1486; Wesley’s 
*Sermons, CXXVI: Calvin, ‘Commentary on the New Testa- 
ments’; Westcott, ‘Commentary on Hebrews,’ 1889; Cotton 
Mather, ‘Hades Looked Into,’ 1717; Dorner’s *Future State,’ 
edited by Smythe, 1843; A. F. Mitchell, ‘The Westminster As- 
sembly,’ 1883; A. H. Strong, ‘Systematic Theology,’ 1886; Dr. 
Prentiss’s Article *‘Intant Salvation,’ in The Presbyterian Re- 
view, Vol. 1V.; G. P. Fisher, * Nature and Method of Revelation,’ 
1890; * Luc Mundi,’ 1890, 1802; * White’s ‘Way to the Tree of 
Life,’ 1647; Sanday, ‘Oracles of God,’ 1891; A. B. Bruce, * King- 
dom of God,’ 1890; H. B. Smith, ‘System of Theology,’ 1884; W. 
G. T. Shedd, article, N. Y. Observer, 1891; W. H. Green, article, 
N.Y. Observer, 1891. 
Dr. Briggs summoned twenty-three *‘ Christian scholars 
through the centuries who testified that there are errors in 
Holy Scripture.”” These were Origen, Jerome, Augustine, 
Luther, Calvin, Baxter, Rutherford, Van Oosterzee, Marcus 
Dods, William Sanday, A. B. Bruce, Joseph A. Beet, A. H. 
Charteris, Alfred Plummer, Charles Gore,Alfred Cave, 
James Iverach, Joseph Henry Thayer, W. R. Huntington, 
the rector of Grace Church, of this city ; Thomas Apple; 
George P. Fisher, of Yale; Marvin R. Vincent, of Union 
Seminary; and ex-President J. H. Fairchild, of Oberlin 
College. He also submitted, without reading, a long list 
of authors who he said “testify against the Mosaic au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch and the integrity of Isaiah.” 
These writers were from the universities in Germany, and 
from other countries of the Continent of Europe, from 
Great Britain and America. 

Colonel McCook insisted that with reference to the state- 
ments read by Dr. Briggs, so far as they are hisown works, 
the Book of Discipline provided that an oath or 
affirmation should be administered by the Modera‘or. Dr. 
Briggs declined to take the oath, and the Moderator sup- 
ported him with a ruling to which Colonel McCook took 
exception. Dr. Briggs declared that his evidence was 
purely documentary, and that he was not obliged to affirm 
it under oath. He said: 

The rule, in Section 23 of the Book of Discipline, is: “ The 
witnesses shall be examined, and, if desired, cross-examined "’- 
which refers to witnesses, as decided the other day—and any 
other competent evidence introduced.” 1 have introduced that 
other competent evidence, which is documentary evidence, and 
it is now for this body to rule whether any documentary evidence 
is competent evidence or not. The Presbytery has no right to 
put me under oath, and the Prosecuting Committee have no right 
to do what they are aiming at now—to cross-examine me as @ 
witness. That is their point. They are trying to get me ques- 
tioned as a present witness to my own orthodoxy, and cross-ex- 
amine me before you. That is what they are aiming at. It is not 

necessary for me to say anything more to expose the injustice 
and wrong and the outrageous conduct that is proposed. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The Moderator (rapping with gavel) : 
plause. Te 

Mr. McCook :I have never had the privilege of hearing it stated 
that it is an outrage tu ask a man to verify his own statement. 
but, so far as that is an outrage,1 must, of course, submit to it. 
Professor Briggs evidently mistakes, as he did the other day, the 
meaning of the Book. We are not discussing the point of having 
him come upon the stand, altho that is a desirable thing. It is 
not the question of what evidence is the best evidence. We, of 
course, could not produce him as a witness, as much as we would 
desire to do so. But when he comes with his statement, which he 
can make under oath before this body, the best evidence of that 
is the original statement and not a rescript of it, and selections 


We must not have ap- 





“ 


A. Yes. 
Q. 8. Is your theory of progressive sanctification such that it 
you to say that you believe that when a man dies in 


will permit 





read from it here. Now, Mr. Moderator and brethren, 1 do not 


slightest degree to verify these statements which he has made and 
published I would be disposed to waive them, provided I am per- 
mitted to take the exception which I ought to take in protection of 
the position of the committee. { do not wish to make one mo- 
ment’s delay. I simply wish to call attention to it, and that this 
body must not, under any circumstance, take into consideration 
any statement here read by Dr. Briggs,as quoted from his own 
works, as evidence, until he has verified them. But, if it is the 
ruling that that shall not be done, why I shall simply take my 
exception. 

The Moderator: The view of the Moderator is this: That in 
this case we have a distinction between personal or oral testi- 
mony—the examination of witnesses—and documentary proof, 
and that, as this proof is submitted as authentic, so far as the 
works of Dr. Briggs goes, together with the other works that are 
accepted as being authentic by their authors, it isnot necessary 
that there should bean administration of a personal oath. [Ap- 
plause.] The Moderator must kindly, but very decidedly, insist 
that all persons in the house shall abstain from applauding. 


’ Colonel McCook entered the exception, after which the 
opening argument for the prosecution was begun. 
DR. BIRCH SPEAKS FOR THE PROSECUTION. 


Two addresses in behalf of the prosecution followed the 
presentation of evidence. Dr. G. W. F. Birch, Chairman 
of the Prosecuting Committee, spoke first occupying parts 
of three days. After giving a review of the case to the 
present time, Dr. Birch said: 


Let this venerable court understand that the gravamen of the 
charges and specifications reported by the Prosecuting Commit- 
tee lies in the fact affirmed by the majority report of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, whose recommendation was adopted by the 
Presbytery April 13th, 1891. Announcing the result of a compar- 
ison of the Inaugural Address with the Westminster Confession 
the Committee of Inquiry declared that, “ after making due al- 
lowance for all reasonable latitude of interpretation,” the ** Ad- 
dress does conflict with the Confession.” Indeed, the reason of 
the appointment of this Prosecuting Committee was the convic- 
tion of the Presbytery that the Inaugural Address, as to word, 
spirit and temper, was a transgression of all reasonable latitude 
of interpretation so unique as to demand judicial investigation. 

It isone thing for a man to empty a minute blood vessel and 
another to sever the principal artery or to cut the jugular vein; 
one thing to have a bullet imbedded in the calf of the leg, and 
another to have it pierce the heart or the brain. It is one thing, 
in a building, to cut a door here and to close up a window there, 
and another to go down to the cellar and remove the main sup- 
ports of the upper stories. Every system, whether material, 
mental or moral, manifests the distinction between the inciden- 
tal and the vital. To lose, to remove,or to forsake the former 
may occasion more or less inconvenience, it may be injury. To 
lose, to remove or to forsake the latter means in every case de- 
struction. 

We can conceive of no condition of the human system that will 
permit the severance of the principal artery or jugular vein- 
that will permit our neighbor to shoot us through the heart or 
brain. Neither can we conceive of any reasonable lattitude of 
interpretation that will excuse Dr. Briggs’s teaching, as set 
forth inthe charges and specifications. The proofs will be given 
that these teachings are a life stab—a life stroke at the system 
of Bible truth set forth in the Westminster Standards. These 
teachings strike away the foundation support on which the 
Westminster symbols stand in their work for the Church as the 
pillar and ground of the Truth. Let me not be understood as 
saying that the Presbyterian Church does not bear with a great 
many departures from the Westminster Standards—with a great 
many vagaries of her theological instructors, as there are those 
who care neither what they say nor what they affirm. “A man,” 
one tells us, has been known to get along with his arms and 
legs gone ; without eyes; with a part of his skull shot away: but 
it was an existence hardly worthy of the name of life.” But 
when the death-dealing ball is aimed at his heart, the question 
is not between life and death; it is life or death. 

No member of this court will doubt that the Inaugural Ad 
dress deals with things vitally essential to not only the adoption 
but the very existence of the Standards of the Presbyterian 
Church. The opinion that its dealings with them is a contradic- 
tion of the Holy Scripture, which is the basis of those Standards, 
and consequently a contradiction of the Standards themselves, I 
am here to maintain with all my heart, soul, strength and mind. 
In discussing Charges I and II Dr. Birch declared that 
if they were true, Dr. Briggs teaches that the Reason 
and the Church are fountains of divine authority which, 
apart from the Scriptures, may and do savingly enlighten 
men. ‘“ Dr. Briggs has pulled out of its place the golden 
thread which God has woven into the Holy Scriptures and 
which the framers of our Constitution have woven into 
the Standards of the Presbyterian Church.” He argued 
that there is no escape from the conclusions that the In 
augural Address co-ordinates the Church and the Reason 
with the Bible ; that it is simply an evasion and a contra- 
diction to say that “ the Church and the Reason are falli 
ble,” while insisting that they infallibly lead a soul to 
eternal life apart from the Scriptures.”’ In speaking of 
Spurgeon, he said : 


I challenge the Inaugural statement that the average opinion 
of the Christian world would not assign Spurgeon a higher place 
in the Kingdom of God than Cardinal Newman. I believe that I 
voice the sentiment of the average Christian world when I say 
that I think he has a higher place in the kingdom of God than 
Cardinal Newman. I believe I voice the sentiment of the aver- 
age Christian world when I say that Spurgeon fought a good 
fight, warred a good warfare, when he, holding, according to the 
Inaugural, the Protestant position, assailed the Church and the 
Reason in the interest of the authority of Scripture. » Skepticism 
and credulity have been called twin sisters. Charges I and II 
have shown that Dr. Briggs has attacked the authority of the 
Bible in the interest of the Reason and the Church, as exhibited 
in the skepticism of Martineau and the credulity of Newman, 
having attacked the authority of the Bible with no escape from 
that impugnment of its trustworthiness, which is made the 
ground of Charge Lil, “ that errors may have existed in the origi- 
nal text of the Holy Scripture as it came from its authors.” 


In discussing the Higher Criticism Dr. Birch said : 


The specification shows that this Higher Criticism uses pre 
cisely the same processes which Christ rebukes in the citation 
from Mark 7, making “the Word of God of none effect." The 
Inaugural teaches that the thought of an inerrant original text 
is sheer assumption, on which no mind can rest with certainty; 
declares that if an errant original text destroys the authority of 
the Bible, it is already destroyed for bistorians; ridicules the 
theory of an inerrant Bible as“ a ghost of modern evangelicalism 
to frighten children”; asserts that historical criticism actually 





wish to cause any delay here, If Dr. Briggs hesitates in the 


points out errors; observes that these errors are all in the cireum.- 
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stantials, and not in the essentials, and suspends the fact of God’s 
providential superintendence on its author’s maybe. In view of 
the Bible and the Standards this court can do nothing else than 
relegate this Higher Criticism to that tradition classified by 
Christ as making the Word of God of noneeffect. For the Higher 
Criticism exhibits itself in the Inaugural as at the behest and in 
the interests of the traditionalism of that olden time with which 
Jesus Christ contended during his earthly ministry. 


On the doctrine of inspiration the speaker had this to 
say: 

There is a categorical statement of verbal inspiration in 
I Corinthians 11 : 13, 14: “* Which things also we speak, not in the 
words whick man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth, comparing spiritual things with spiritual.” So that 
while Bible inspiration is verbal inspiration, yet that inspiration 
is not merely mechanical. The Bible writers were not machines. 
No sane man thinks himself a machine. His free agency will 
assert itself. You know that while man is not a machine, God 
controls his thoughts; why should he not control his language ? 
The meaning is that your Bible is what it is as to the form of 
word, because God the Holy Ghost determined that it should be 


80. 

This Bible is God’s book. God is the thinker of its thought. And 
as language is the expression, the manifestation not the mere dress 
of thought, God is the arranger of its clauses, the chooser of its 
terms and the speller of its words, so that the text, in Its letters, 
words or clauses, is just as divine as the thought. There is a 
pretty general ageement with reference to the Bible as to its 
divine idea. The divergence commences asto the Bible’s divine 
speech. And while I insist on its divine speech, I at the same 
time insist on my denial of the mechanical theory of inspiration. 
I want to draw an illustration from the title deed of a piece of 
property and from the chart of navigation. To discover the 
intention of the grantor of a deed of conveyance no one thinks of 
ignoring what the document says. The witnesses to the deed will 
only testify that they signed what is there written. The naviga- 
tor’s chart simply prints, if you please, the fact which the coast 
surveyor’s mind apprehended, and the rock must remain hidden 
to the mariner unless the point on the chart indicates its locality. 
Hence to assert that in the Bible God does not tell us what he 
thinks is to say that the generator of a title deed can satisfy the 
grantee with asheet of white paper, or that acoast surveyor can 
give the mariner the result of his work without achart. Thus 
common sense dissolves into utter nothingness the assumption 
that the inspiration of the Bible is confined to the concept, which 
really means the same thing as the terms notion, idea, purpose. 

The Bible as God’s book teaches that the concept without the 

Word to manifest it isan unknown quantity—a lamp without a 
light, a messenger without a message. What would we know of 
Shapkespeare’s concept without his imperishable sentences? Of 
Edmund Burke's concept without his polished periods? What 
would we know of the Bible’s concept of man’s fallen condition 
if it were not for the story of Eden (and it is no cunningly de- 
vised fable, either), of Sinai, of Bethlehem, and of Calvary? 
What would we know of the Bible concept of faith and repent- 
tance if it were not for the histories of which the eleventh chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Hebrews is an epitome, if it were not for 
what the Bible tells circumstantially of the impenitent ante- 
diluvians, of righteous Noah, faithful Abraham, wrestling Jacob, 
penitent David, restored Peter? The Bible concept of the com- 
pleteness of our salvation appears as it writes down that last 
shout from the victorious cross, “‘It is finished.” Its concept of 
the welcome which the Father will give to the returning sinner 
appears in the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 


In speaking of the statement in the Inaugural] Address 
that the “ Divine authority is not in the style orin the 
words, but in the concept, and so the Divine power of the 
Bible may be transferred into any human language,” and 
that ‘‘the Divine authority contained in the Scriptures 
speaks as powerfully in English as in Greek, in Choctaw as 
in Aramaic, in Chinese as in Hebrew,” Dr. Birch said : 


I modify and correct the statement by declaring that the Divine 
authority is in the concept as set forth in the style and words of 
the Hebrew, Greek and Aramaic languages. That particular 
style and those particular words by which the Bible writers have 
transmitted God’s Word to men must determine the style and 
words of our English, our Choctaw and our Chinese Bibles. For 
it is a sound principle that “‘ the veracity of the truth transmit- 
ted must be equivalent, neither more nor less, to the accuracy of 
the words which convey it.” 


The speaker next took up the original languages of the 
Old and New Testaments, and declared that the greatest 
and most eminent scholars who have been foremost in dis- 
covering manuscripts and tabulating variations of the 

text, have been men who believed in the verbal inspira- 
tions of the Scriptures. He named Robert Stephen, Mill, 
Bentley, Bengel, Beza, Lachman, Tregelles, Tischendorf, 
Scriveter and Burgow. In referring again to inspiration, 
he said: 


We must take direct issue with the statement of “ Biblical 
Study,” pages 411 and 412, and cited and read by the defendant as 
evidence: “ Inspiration has to do with the truthfulness, reliabil- 
ity, accuracy and authority of the Word of God.” These attri- 
butes ae said to be those that ‘‘make the Bible what it is in the 
life of the people and the faith of the Church without raising the 
question of inspiration.” I think it would be better to say “ In- 
spiration insures the truthfulness, reliability, accuracy and 
authority of the Word of God.” It is to sever the stream from 
its parent fountain to talk of these Bible attributes without rais- 
ing the question of inspiration. These Bible attributes hold a some- 
what different relation from the same attributes in connection 
with the ledger of the counting room. 

In my discussion of the subject of inspiration yesterday, while 
I set forth very definitely my own doctrine as to the extent of in- 
spiration, I wish to remind the Presbytery that it is tot claimed 
that the theory of the mode or manner of inspiration should be 
made a test of orthodoxy. It was my object to show that the 
theory of inspiration taught by the accused was virtually a 
denial of inspiration, in any true sense. It was not my object to 
present a theory of inspiration that this court must accept in 
order that the theory of Professor Briggs should be condemned 
Lobject to the theory that the concept alone is inspired, and 
have endeavored to show that it is the truth which is inspired. 

Let the court, before leaving the consideration of Charge III, 
attend to the relation of Jesus Christ to the Bible. He is the 
character of its story, the subject of its doctrine, the resultant 
of its logic, the reason of its existence. Sohe said himself. He 
came to fulfill the law. The Scriptures testify of him. The law 
and the Prophets and the Psalms were written concerning him. 
Abraham saw his day. David spoke of him. Isaiah prophesied 
of him. So saith the Epistles, as they proclaim that the Christ 
of the New Testament is the identical Christ of the Old Testa- 
ment. The eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews shows 

Chiistians of all ages looking to Jesus the author and finisher of 
our faith. 





Just as the human body which tabernacled the second person 
of the Trinity was the very man who was holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, and separate from sinners, who was tempted in all points 
as we are, yet without sin, who did all things well, whose cbal- 
lenge could not be met—“ which of you convinceth me of sin?”— 
who was absolutely perfect, absolutely spotless, absolutely in- 
fallible ; so the human medium which tabernacles the Word 
made Bible, must but be as perfect, as spotless, as infallible. If it 
took a perfect man to exhibit a perfect God, it takes a perfect 
Bible to exhibit a perfect Christ. There must be n> spots on this 
Parthenon. There must be no fiy-specks on this mirror. There 
must be no errors in this original text. There must be nothing 
in circumstantials to detract from its infallibility. There must 
be nothing in the human setting to detract from the perfection 
of God’s workmanship in the precious jewel. I say it in all hu- 
mility, Mr. Moderator, in the honest conviction of my soul 
that the Bible as presented in the Inaugural Address is not Jesus 
Christ the Word made Bible. 

The fourth charge accused Dr. Briggs of teaching that 
Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch, and in defend- 
ing it Dr. Birch asked from what sources competent testi- 
mony could be derived with reference to the question in- 
volved. He replied that evidently from the Bible alone, in- 
asmuch as it contains the only really authoritative history 
on the subject, and its structure, he said, makes it the only 
qualified interpreter of its own statements. While it is one 
book, yet it is a product of fifty authors, each 
independent of the others, and each an _ independ- 
ent witness, Dr. Birch declared that Jesus Christ chal- 
lenged the belief in himself on the ground of the belief of 
the people in the person whom he authenticated as the 
author of the Pentateuch. ‘“‘Do not think that I accuse 
you to the Father; there is one that accuseth you, even 
Moses in whom you trust. For had ye believed Moses, ye 
would have believed me, for he wrote of me; butif ye be- 
lieve not his writings, how can you believe my words?” 

“If Moses did not write the Pentateuch,” said Dr. 
Birch, no Jew can be blamed for not accepting Christ. So 
that when the Inaugural Address asserts ‘‘ that it may be 
regarded as a certain result of the science of 
the Higher Criticism that Moses did not write 
the Pentateuch,” it simply gives expression to 
the profane idea that our Lord was dishonest. To 
say that he was ignorant of the discoveries by which 
the Higher Critics eliminate Moses from the Penta- 
teuch would say that we are not to trust a single promise 
recorded by the Gospel writers as made by him.” 

Quotations from the ‘‘ Age of Reason” and other books 
were then read showing that Dr. Briggs was not the orig- 
inator in this country of the theory announced regarding 
the pseudo-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 

The fifth charge that Dr. Briggs teaches that ‘‘ Isaiah is 
not the author of half the books thaf bear his name” was 
next taken up, the speaker asserting that according to the 
line of truth introduced, that Moses is the author of the 
Pentatuch, one is shut up to the conclusion that Isaiah is 
the author of the whole of the book which bears his name. 
He added: 


Therefore the may of the Higher Criticism cannot hold its 
place before the must, not of traditionalism, not of blind con- 
servatism, but the must of the competency, the credibility, the 
divine authority of Jesus Christ, as a witness of the competency, 
credibility, the divine authority of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment as witnesses. 


Charge VI was that Dr. Briggs teaches that “‘ sanctifica- 
tim is not complete at death.” After presenting the 
Scripture proof and the Standards on this charge Dr. Birch 
closed his argument as follows: 


We cannot deny the existence of a widely spread conviction 
that the Inaugural Address has a divisive and destructive ten- 
dency which imperils the peace of the Church, encourages tho 
enemies of the truth, and interferes with the proper training of 
our candidates for the ministry. And all this it does in the 
nomenclature of the Higher Criticism. We extract from its 
vocabulary as follows: “‘ Imagination”; ‘Inference’; ‘* Conjec- 
ture”; ** Psychological sense”; ‘* Development”; * Philosophy”: 
** Method of inference”; “I venture to affirm ”; ‘Suggests the 
conjecture”; ‘‘I assume”; ““I exclude’’; ‘“* Evidently inserted ”; 
“Interpolation”; ‘* Best scholarship”; ‘Blind conservatism”; 
**Narrow traditionalism.” 

Just here is the place for avery brief outline of the evolution of 
the document which is the immediate occasion of the charges and 
specifications before the court. 

I. Jean Astruc, 1684-1753, “‘Conjectures on the original 
Memoirs which Moses used in Composing the Book of Genesis.” 
It appears that Astruc did not tell the truth concerning his first 
publication. Voltaire called Astruc’s work “ audacious,” “dan- 
gerous,” and said that “ it redoubled the darkness it sought to 
disperse.” 

Il. Johann Salome Semler, 1725-1791, Professor at Halle. 
Kurtz says that he cast doubts on the genuineness of the biblical 
writings by setting up a theory of inspiration and accommoda- 
tion which admitted the presence of error, misunderstanding 
and pious fraud in the Scriptures, by a style of exposition which 
put aside everything unattractive in the New Testament as 
“remnants of Judaism” by a critical treatment of the Church 
and its doctrines, which represented the doctrines of the Church 
as the result of blundering misconception and violence,” ete. 

III. George Lorenz Bauer, 1755-1806, Professor at Heidelberg. 
Bible to be Interpreted by Grammatical and Historical Consid- 
erations; not with reference to theological doctrines. Differ- 
ence between the dogmatic opinions of the writers of the differ- 
ent books of the Bible. The biblical theology of the Inaugural 
Address is found in this writer. 

IV. Bruno Bauer, 1809. Free action of the Reason. Many 
catch-words of the author of the Inaugural are from this author. 
For example, the Inaugural uses the term ‘‘The Reason.” In 
English we usually say ‘“* Reason ” without “* the.” 

This notable address deals with the established verities of 
Christianity, as, for example, the Divine Sovereignty and the 
Atonement, asa student of mathematics whose problems pro- 
pose conditions which contradict the axioms of the science such 
as*‘the whole is the sum of all its parts,” “things that are 
equal to the same thing are equal to one another,” 
For there is no divine sovereignty if God recalled the decree 
in the case of Nineveh; there is no atonement if men are 
saved irrespective of individual character. Science reports 
facts; history, events; theology, doctrines; but the author of 
the Inaugural reports theories which are the fruit of his indi- 
vidual conclusions, not established results. 

The court should not lose sight of the fact that the defendant 








is a theological] teacher. . . If I mistake not, the Presby- 





terian Church will be slow to commend instruction which sendx 
forth ministers from her theological halls trained to doubt rather 
than to believe. So considered asa whole, the Inaugural Address 
in its hermeneutics is unscientific ; in its theology, unbiblical ; 
in its anthropology, unphilosophical ; in its soteriology, inade- 
quate ; in its eschatology, a guess; in its ecclesiology, Romish ; 
in its polemics, heterodox; in its practical theology, contradict- 
ing the axiom that truth is in order to goodness; and this is just 
because of the principle announced by its author in “ Biblical 
Study,” page 94: “ That the exegete prefers the may until he is 
forced to the must,” a principle which has certainly run to seéd 
in the Inaugural. : 

It will indeed be a sad day for the Presbyterian Church when, 
breathing the atmosphere of the Inaugural Address, she so for- 
gets herself asto declare that a man’s moral sense is the test of 
inspiration; or to turn her back on ethics and theology for the 
sake of Hebrew roots; or to magnify learning at the expense of 
logic; or to assert that criticism is everything and character 
nothing; or to deny common sense for the sake of uncommon 
scholastic attainments; or to furnish the divine factor from his- 
tory, or to sacrifice truth to antithesis. 


COLONEL MCCOOK’S ARGUMENT. 


Col. John J. McCook, a member of the Prosecuting 
Committee, closed the argument for the prosecution until 
after Dr. Briggs has replied when the prosecution will 
again speak, after which the doors will be closed, Dr. 
Briggs and the committee and the visitors being excluded. 
Colonel McCook’s speech was delivered in ‘two sections, 
occupying half an houron Wednesday afternoon and an 
hour and a half on Thursday. Colonel McCook is a mem- 
ber of the well-known law firm of Alexander & Green, of 
the Equitable Building. He is the counsel of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad and has an extensive 
personal law practice in addition to the work of the 
firm. Hehas acommanding appearance on the floor, and 
his handling of the case for the prosecution in the present 
trial has been praised by many persons not considered on 
the side of the prosecution. His uniform courtesy and his 
lack of the personal element in the discussion have been 
well received. 

In his introduction, Colonel McCook said : 

Before bringing charges of heresy against a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church it is necessary to determine, first of all, 
whether his doctrines diverge from those of the Standards with- 
in legitimate limits, and do not affect the system of doctrine in 
which belief is required, or whether the error of his doctrines is 
vital and essential. While it is true that many ministers do not 
subscribe to the ipsissima verba of the Confession, readers of or- 
dinary intelligence can have no difficulty in determining whether 
their divergence from the doctrine of the Standards is vital or 
not. A trial for heresy is not in its essence a trial of a man, but 
a trial of a doctrine or of doctrines. It becomes the trial of a 
man only when he, with full knowledge of the divergence of his 
views from the Standards of the Church, still remains in the 
ministry, and thus violates his ordination vows. The prosecution 
in the case now before the Presbytery has sought to make this 
distinction as plain as possible in the charges which have been 
presented. It has credited the accused with good faith, virtually 
admitting that he supposes the doctrines which he has uttered to 
be in harmony with the Standards of the Church. It would have 
been possible to have included in the charges one dealing with 
the violation of ordination vows. For it is at least doubtful 
whether Professor Briggs has sought the peace or the purity of 
the Church, either in the presentation of his doctrines or in the 
manner in which he has published and defended them. The 
committee has, however, preferred to pass by, without judicial 
notice, his repeated attacks upon the traditional doctrines of the 
Church, upon its standards of doctrine, upon its dogmatic theolo- 
gy, as well as the needlessly arrogant and offensive tone of many 
of his utterances. It has preferred to confine the attention of 
the Presbytery to the simple issue, whether the doctrines of the 
Inaugural Address can be held to be in harmony with the doc- 
trines of the Presbyterian Church. 

Before dealing with the charges in their order, Colonel 
McCook noticed one or two preliminary questions. He 
said that objection might be made that the charges, if pre- 
sented at all, should have been founded not simply on the 
Inaugural Address, but on all the numerous publications 
of the author, in which his views on many subjects had 
been set forth more fully than in the Address, In reply to 
this, he explained that the other writings of Dr. Briggs 
prove at the most, that he has often taught doctrines 
which contain noerror. But they do not prove that he has 
retracted any or all of the doctrines set forth in the Inau- 
gural Address. He is on trial for certain erroneous teach- 
ings contained in the Address and works referred to. 

“It is possible for a man,” said the speaker, “to write 
ten books, nine of which contain no heretical utterance, 
but the tenth of which is heretical. The orthodox utter- 
ances of the former works do not retract the heretical 
utterances of the last publication.”” The next point con- 
sidered was the importance of the Address as an expression 
of Professor Briggs’s opinion. ‘‘It is not a mere outline 
of his plan of lectures. It is a deliberate and aggressive 
utterance with respect to the fundamental principles of 
the Presbyterian faith. It deals with the doctrine of God, 
with the doctrine of Scripture, with the doctrine of 
redemption, with the doctrine of man and of sin, with the 
doctrine of prophecy, and lastly, with the doctrine of the 
future state.” 

Colonel McCook said that it was quite irrelevant to ob- 
ject that Professor Briggs has set forth nothing in his In- 
augural Address which has not been before the Church for 
months, and even years, adding: ‘“‘The only complaint. 
which may be made is from the side of Professor Briggs’s 
opponents, who may justly claim that such teaching has 
been treated with too great toleration and moderation in 
the times that are past.”’ The next preliminary sugges- 
tion was that the language of the Address itself furnishes 
prima facie a ground for supposing that the author is ad- 
verse to the doctrines of the Presbyterian Church. Several 
quotations from the Address were noted, and while it was 
admitted that the language was ambiguous apart from the 
context, when one turned to the charges and noticed the 
proof given to support them he would find the desired in- 
formation. The conclusion was: 

It will be shown that the reforms suggested in the Inaugural 
Address itself are inconsistent with the Standards to which 





Professor Briggs has subscribed. The breastworks of tradition 
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alism, the citadel of the Bible, the so-called dead orthodoxy, that 
to which fire and kuife are to be applied—all these are simply 


the expressive imagery of the Professor, it is the solemn duty of 
this court to determine whether our “citadel shall be surrendered 
to thuse who have declared their opposition to the faith which 
we are pledged to defend. 


Taking up the charges in their order, Goelonel McCook 
said that Charges | and II refer to the doctrine of Pro- 
fessor Briggs that there are three great founta‘ns of divine 
authority—the Bible, the Churcn and the Reason, and 
added : 


This is in-opposition to the teaching of our Standards, which 
declare the Holy Scripture to be the only rule of faith and life, of 
faith and obedicnce, or, as it is expressed in the ordination vow, 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice. The Confession 01 
Faith teaches, aud the ordination vow taken by every minister 
of our Church assumes, the infallibility of the Scriptures. It is 
impossible to separate a divine authority from the infallible 
rule. If the Bible is the only infailibie rule, it must be the on'y 
infallible, that is to say, divine authority. These are the first 
pri.ciples of revealed religion. 

It is no part of the function of this committee, nor is it neces- 
sary for Professor Briggs, to explain and treat thoroughly that im- 
porant philosophical and apologetical question as to the relation 
of Reason and Revelation, nor to set forth how far the Church’s 
authority is founded on divine truth. [he Confession of Faith 
gives no option. Whatever the Reason may accomplish, what- 
ever the Church may teacn, if we are Presbyterians we have nu 
right to claim that the Reason and the Church are sources o1 
divine authority. That isa matter which is settled by all men 
when they become Presbyters of our Church. 


After reading Charge I on the authority of the Reason 
Colonel McCook admitted that there is great latitude 
under the Covfession as to the place of Keason as an au- 
thority in matters of religion, but said that if by the asser- 
tion then the Reason is a source of divine authority, Pro- 
fessor briggs means to say that God speaks directly to ube 
Reason, then there is uothing heretical in the doctrine; but 
in his opinion the Professor had goue much further than 
that. On this point he said: 


It is absolutely impossible to interpret his words in any but the 
one way, and that is, that the Church, the Bible and the Reason 
are co-ordinate as authorities. Unless they are co-ordinate, they 
cannot be divine. If there shou d be anything in the data of one 
of these authorities contradictory to the data of any other of the 
three, there would be a conflict of divine authority, which is im- 
possible, When the question is raised, Should a certain statement 
of the Bible or of the Church be pted ? we should have tc 
reject such purtions cf the teaching of the Bible and of the 
Church as seem to us either above or contradictory to Reason, o: 
else we must hold that the Church and the Reason are not sources 
of divine authority. If we reject any portion of the teaching o1 
the Bible because it seems repugnant to Reason, we impeach the 
truthfulness of ‘iod, and the authorities are not co-ordinate, but 
the Reason is supreme. 

In addition to this, unless the three authorities are co-ordi- 
nate, then the Reason or the Church is the supreme authority, 
for, as Professor Briggs claims, the Bible is not inerrant, and ite 
errors must therefore be corrected either by the Reason or the 
Church. Unless the three authwrities are co-ordinate, they can- 
not be held to be divine authorities, unless they are the authority 
of three divinities which are not co-ordinate. In the Christian 
system, the divine authority can no more be subordinate to 
another thau one divinity can be subordinate to another. 


A very careful analysis of the writiugs of Martineau was 
then presented, the conclusion being : 


* Whatever the personal creed or character of Martineau may 
be, he is known to-day as a radical opponent of scriptural truth. 
lf Professor Briggs had called him a representative phijosopher, 
or a representative critic, or a representative rationalist of ow 
time, one might be disposed to put another interpretation on hi: 
proposition that there are three fountains of divine authority; 
but he describes him with Newman and Spurgeon as one of the 
representative Christians.” 


The second point under the first charge related to Dr. 
Briggs’s reference to the heathen in the Appendix to the 
Inaugural Address. Colonel McCook suid : 


It is not heresy to express a hope that the heathen who have 
never heard of Jesus Christ may be saved, altho the Christiau 
Church by its missions seems to declare that it is carrying the 
Gospel to a lost world. But it is heretical to contradict the ex- 
press teachiug of the Word of God, and found that contradiction 
on the salvation of the heathen world... . . It is evident that 
if the Reason isa divine authority, then whatever the reusun 
affirms to be true is true. But the reason in different men affirms 
different things to be true. The standard by which the truths ot 
the reason with regard to religion are to be judged is, according 
to Presbyterian doctrine, not the Reason or the Church, but the 
Word of God. If it should be claimed that the three fountains 
of divine authority referred to are complementary authorities, so 

that the Bible reveals one kind of religious truth, the Church an- 
other and the Reason another, the conclusion reached is contra- 
dictory to the statement that the Scriptures are the only infaili- 
ble rule of faith and practice. We are not ready, even for a mo- 
ment, if we are believers in the Christianity of the Bible, to join 
in the sentiment of Professor briggs in this respect. 


On the second charge, relating to the authority of the 
Church, the speaker suid : 


We are told that the Church is both a source and a seat of di- 
uine authority. Now it is not contrary to either Scripture or the 
Confession to regard the Church as being subject to divine influ- 
ence. But it is contrary both to the Scripture and to the Stand- 
ards of our Church to speak of it asa source of divine authority. 


The illustration given by Professor Briggs, that of Car- 
dinal Newman, was declared to be sufficient to show the 


error of his doctrine. The argument on Charge II closed 
as follows : 


There are not three sources of divine authority. There is only 
one. It is not the doctrine of the Presbyterian Church, it isa 
contradiction of Presbyterian doctrine, not to say of Christian 
doctrine, to assert, as Professor Briggs asserts, that it is a matter 
of temperament or environment which way of access to tiod men 
may pursue. It is the ductrine of the Holy Scriptures, as.well as 
the doctrine of the Confession, that there is but one way of. ac- 
cess to God ; that the way to God is not dependent on-the sub- 
jective conditions of the believer, but on an objective, obligatory, 


exclusive authority, and that this authority is not threefold, but 
one. j 
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argued at considerable length. It was not claimed that 
Dr. Briggs “had pronounced all the history. all the doc- 
trine, and all the devotional parts of the Scripture to be 
untrue or founded on untruth ; but, on the contrary, while 
he was unwilling to accept the Bible, he is ready to admit 
its infallibilicy as a rule of faith and practiceas that which 
should guide our religious thinking, our devotions and our 
lives.” Colonel McCook set forth two propositions as dis- 
claimers in order that the construction of Dr. Briggs’s 
words might be as liberal as possible. These were: 


1, In the first place, it is not claimed tnat any particular theory 
of the mode of inspiration is taught in the Scriptures, or in the 
Confession of Faith. The Scripture, in various places, does teach 
that the Scripture is inspired—that is, it claims inspiration for 
i:self—and the Confession declares it to be the Word of God, and 
to be immediately inspired by God. As to the precise nature of 
that ivspiration, it is silent. It is said that holy men of old 
“spake as they were moved,” but there is nothiug heretical in 
denying the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. Is there, then, 
any place where the linecan be drawn between a theory which 
denies the inspiration of Scripture and one which minimizes in- 
spiration but yet admits the fact of inspiration? 1 believe that 
‘here 1s ; and making the mos* liberal allowance for the diversity 
of views among theologians as to the mode of inspiration, I be- 
lieve that it can be shown that when such a line as I have indi- 
cated is drawn, it will be found that the theory maintained by 
Professor Briggs is irreconcilably oppose'l to the doctrine of in- 
spiration, as is is set forth in the Word of God and in the Stand- 
ards of the Presbyterian Church. 

2. In considering the doctrine of Inerrancy, which is denied by 
Professor Briggs, and which he regards as one of the barriers 
which keep men from the Holy Scriptures, it is necessary to 
repudiate the proposition that one proved error destroys the 
authority of the Scriptures. Certainly it destroys the entire 
infallibility of the Bible. If a man break a mirror at one corner 
the mirror is broken. He may be able to see h s face in another 
part, but the mirror is no longer unbroken. The columns of the 
Parthenon may be white, but if tuere is a speck on them they 
cannot be said to be without spot. And so if there be a proved 
error in the Scriptures, the Scriptures, uot being inerrant, are 
not infallible, altho they do not lose their authority, any more 
than the entire mirror becomes opaque because it happens to be 
cracked in the corner, or the pillar of the Parthenon becomes 
vlack by the spot being on it. Whea I say that a document is 
infallible I mean that it is without error; so that if I claim that 
i have found an error, unless I can give up the error. I must in so 
far give up the infallibility of the ducument. That is very differ- 
ent from saying that the whole of the ducument is untrue. 


The conclusion reached was this : 


What is meant by ana priori argument? There are two ways 
in which that term is used. One use is as a synonym for that 
which is necessary and fundamental. tn this sense, a priori 
truth is truth which cannot be thought to be untrue. The other 
meaning is, that a priori trath is that which is known in advance 
of direct experieace. 

In the latter sense, perhaps, this is an a prioriargument. That 
is, it is asserved in advance of any human criticism that if Jesus 
Christ, the Eternal Son of God. and his inspired Apostles have 
affirmed the truthfulness of the Scriptures, the Scriptures are 
‘rue. But of what use is such an argument to those who, like 
Professor Briggs. deny the inerrancy of the Scripture? Howcan 
it be known that what the Scriptures themselves say of them- 
selvesistrue? If menwill not take a brief to assail the entire 
truthfulness of Scripture, it is not necessary in a court of this 
Jhurch to take a brief to convert them to Presbyterian doctrine; 
for the Word of God it the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. 

But it is this barrier of inerrancy, we are told, that keeps many 
away from the Bible. That is to say,a fundamental article of the 
Presbyterian faith, the doctrine of authority, is what keeps so 
many meu away from the Bible. This is a restless age, an age 
when men are demanding an authority upon which they may 
vest securely and confidingly. It has been the boast of Chris- 
cianity, and especially the boast of the Presbyterian Church, that 
it has stood in the midst of conflicting systems, and has held out 
this steady lamp, this certain light, to a troubled world, this un- 
shaken faith in the Word of Almighty God. 


Charges V and VI rel ste to the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures, and on this point the speaker said : 


Of course, the claim will be made at once that I amin no posi- 
tion to judge of the validity of the conclusions of modern criti- 
cism. It will be urged that this is the work of experts and spe- 
cialists. We have been tuld by writers repeatedly during the past 
year that it is only the unlearned, the willfu ly ignorant, the men 
who are blinded by traditionalism, that create the oppositiun to 
these radical views as to authenticity. ludeed,if I am net mis- 
taken, the opinion hus been publicly expressed by a minister of 
our Church, that the majority of the Presbyterian clergy are in- 
competent to vay whether the doctrines advanced by the radical 
crities are well-founded or not. I am not ready to admit this 
statement in so far as the Presbyterian clergy are concerned, but 
in my own case Ladwit it freely. 

1 do not undertake to commit the folly of claiming any special 
learning regarding the literature of the Bible, but one might wish 
that many «f those who find fault with the ignorance of their 
brethren on these subjects were themselves a little more learned 
in logic, in Presvyterian law and in the plain and simple state- 
ments of Holy Scripture. Is it not clear that a man to whom an 
appeal to the authority of Scripture or to the Confessional doc- 
trine is made in vain, is no longer a Presbyterian ? and that if he 
objects to theological questions beiug settled on that ground, his 
objection is ipso facto heresy ? 


Charge VIII related to the state of the soul after death, 
and Colonel McCook showed that, in his opinion, Professor 
Briggs’s doctrine ou this point is contra-confessional be- 
cause it affirms a theory of progressive sanctification after 
death. In referring to the answers made by Dr. Briggs to 
the questions submitted to him by the Union Seminary 
directors, Colonel McCook said : 


. But you will say, Has not Professor Briggs said distinctiy in the 
answers to the questions put to him by his sympathetic colleagues, 
that he does not believe in a second probation after death? Let 
this begranted. But does he believe that the present is a state of 
probation? It may bethat the state of first probation is past and 
that-all probation isover. Professor Briggs has taught elsewhere 
that the race had but one probation, and that was the probation 
of Adam as the head of the race. Of course, then, he does not 
believe in a second probation. Nor was it neces-ary for him to 
deny a belief in the doctrine of Purgatory. No one eversupposed 
that he did believe in Purgatory. The Roman Catholic doctrine 
of Purgatury has but littie in common with the theory of Pro- 
fessor Briggs, altho, if we were choosing between the two doc- 
trities, wé might prefer the Roman Catholic doctrine to that 
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cussion for the present, the idea that Professor Briggs has uttered 
universalistic doctrine, or that he has uttered the doctrine of 
Purgatory. He is not a universalist because he affirms that some 
men will be lost. It might be shown that his principles lead 
logically to universalism, but as he has stated explicitly that the 
hopelessly irredeemable, sink to the lowest depths inthe Middle 
State, he must have the benefit of the doubt. 


In closing his argument Colonel McCook said, among 
other things : 


The question to be decided by this court is a very simple one. 
Professor Briggs’s doctrines have been presented in evidence; 
they have been judged by comparing them with the Holy Scrip- 
tures and with the standards of Presbyterian doctrine. Know- 
ing what the Presbyterian Church teaches and what Professor 
Briggs teaches, you have simply to decide whether the doctrine 
of the Profes-or agrees with that of the Church, or whether it 
does not. If you should decide that the case against him is 
proven—and | confess that I do not see how you can avoid the 
conclusion - the next question will be as to the essential and vital 
character of these departures from the standards of our faith. 

I think you will all agree with me in one thing, whether you 
are supporters of Professor Briggs or not, and that is, that in 
these days, when we are assailed by a high ecclesiastical theory 
On the one hand, and by a rationalistic and agnostic philosophy 
on the other, it is of especial importance that Presbyterians 
should be very tenacious and decided with respect to the author- 
ity to which appeal is made in matters of religion. 

When fundamental doctrines are a vanced or contradicted the 
advance or the contradiction involves a principle of philosophy. 
Now, what philosophy is implied, what philosophy is wrapped up 
in the theological doctrine which Professor Briggs has tried to 
read into Holy Scripture and the Stanuards of the Presbyterian 
Church? 

I answer, and I shal] prove my answer, that his doctrine is an 
expression, whether he is conscious of it or not, is an expression 
+f the naturalistic philosophy. It is still a disputed question 
how far the naturalistic method may be employed in the sciences, 
particutarly in the } hilosophical sciences. But as a religious 
method, its conclusions are radically opposed to supernatural 
religion. Examvles of it are to be found in the thought of 
modern England. in the explanation of religion from ghost or 
ancestor worship. Examples of it in Germany are to be found in 
the naturalistic interpretation of the Hebrew religion by the 
school of Kuenen. To discuss its tendency specifically, would be 
t» open up the wide field of Apologetics. But in brief, it may be 
described as an attempt to explain, on natural principles, Cbris- 
tianity of the historic type. or as Professor Briggs would doubtless 
call it, of the traditional type. ’ 
As soon as we begin to give up the supernatural explanation of 
religion, we are likely to be led to give up all religion, at least all 
religion which can speak with authority in correction of wan- 
dering human theories, and false sentimental views of God, and 
of sin and of salvation. If, then, you decide that such divergen- 
cies as these are permissible, you have given liberty to a method 
which will soon leave you about as much exclusiveness as Chris- 
tians, in having the oracles of God, as Mohammedans or Brah- 
mins have. . 

The question meets each one of us, Are these doctrines of Pro- 
fessor Briggs contradictory to the Holy Scriotures and to the 
Sta dar’s of our Church? In approvingof his teaching, and you 
do approve of it. if you vote for an acquittal, you who have this 
view will go back to your respective congregations with the ac- 
knowledgment that your view of the Word of God is not the 
view of the Prophets and Apostles, and of Jesus Christ himself. 
You are virtually to say to them and to the world, that the Bible 
is notany longer regarded by you as the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice, but that the Reason and the Church are also 
fountains of divine authority ; that the words of the Bible do not 
convey the mspired truth: that it isa matter of temperament 
and environment which way of access to God men may pursue ; 
that the whole race of man is redeemed, will be justified, sancti- 
fied, glorified, whether they be elected or not, whether they be 
heathen or Christian. You will tell them that a man who teaches 
all th se doctrines should still remainin that ministry that has 
been honored by such men as Edwards, and Smith, and the 
Hodges, and Adams. And you will collect money for missions, 
altho you agree that most men will be saved in the Middle State, 
even if they die in their sins. You will agree with me that the 
issue is of vital importance. Men do not pick out a victim, and 
then search for errors in his doctrines, so as to have the peculiar 
pleasure of trying him for heresy. But trials for heresy are 
forced upon the Church, when clergymen in violation of their 
vows of ordination, and setting at defiance the Standards of doc- 
trine in theirown c mmunion. persist in teaching these errors, 
and decline to retract them sp-cifically, even tho they claim that 
they are misunderstood. 

Every one will admit that the necessity for trials of this kind 
is greatly to be deplored. They are a cause of vexation and dis- 
turbance to the Caurch, and temporarily divert the minds of 
men from that great object of our energies and efforts, the trans- 
formation of the world tothe likeness of Christ. But the respon- 
sibility for this painful process rests not upon those who are loyal 
to Presbyterian doctrine, but upon those who are its assailants. 
And unless we maintain the purity of our faith, we shall soon 
have no pure faith to proclaim to the world. li. is possible that 
even those wko disapprove of ProfessorBriggs’s doctrines may hold 
that the Church should tolerate differences of opinion within 
reasonable limits, and that we may tolerate what we do not ap- 
prove. I freely admit that intolerance is a bad thing. I should 
be the last to deny that liberty isa great treasure. But by intol- 
erance I do not understand holding men to their obligations, and 
by liberty 1 understand conformity to law. 

There should be no attempt to obscure the issue which is now 
befure this Judicatory. 1t is not a conflict between the Old School 
and the New School. That distiaction isno lenger recognized in 
our Church. But the great leaders of what was formerly the New 
School party were among the stanchest defenders of the author- 
ity of the Bibie, and it would be a slight up »n the memory of men 
like Edward Robinson, Henry B. Smith and William Adams, to 
attribute to them opinions which they would have repudiated. 
Nor is this an issue between the Revision and Anti-Revision 
party. None of the points raised in this trial have been raised 
in connection with therevision of our Standards, unless, indeed, 
the proposed words relating to the truthfulness of Scripture may 
be construed as designed to strengthen and support the prosecu- 
tion in cases like this. Nor is thisaquestion between scholarship 
and ignorance, unless the Presbyterian Standards and the Holy 
Bible are t. be regarded as ignorantteachers. We do not ask 
that men should be restricted as to their methods of research, 
and we are ready to deal with any new hypothesis. But what we 
do demand is, that when men advance conclusions which contra- 
dict the doctrines which they have solemn!y promised to support, 
they should be challenged and required either to abide by our 
doctrines or else submit to the decisions of our courts. 


A PROTEST FROM COLONEL KETCHUM. 





taught by Professor Briggs. Let us, then, dismiss from this dis- 


The stenographic report of the trial showing that on one 
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day fifteen pages from one of Dr. Briggs’s books, submitted 
in evidence tho not read, had been incorporated in the re- 
port of the proceedings of that day, the Prosecuting Com- 
mittee took exception to this insertion of what it termed 
“ new evidence.” The stenographer said that it was intro- 
duced at the request or suggestion of Dr. Briggs with the 
approval of the Moderator, and on Thursday, Col. A. P. 
Ketchum gave notice of a protest. 





TRIAL OF PROF. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
FOURTH WEEK. 
BY JOHN JUNKIN FRANCIS, D.D. 


Tur end of the great heresy trial of Henry Preserved 
Smith, D.D., before the Presbytery of Cincinnati, is rapid- 
ly approaching, the Presbytery having gone into “ private 
session.” with closed doors, yesterday afternoon, for its 
final deliberation and votes. 

The fourth week, eleventh day and twenty-first session 
of the trial opened on Monday morning. December 5th, 
1892. at 9:30 o’clock,with a full atte:.dance of the members of 
the Presbytery and the usual large number of spectators, 
and with every evidence of undiminished interest in the 
proceedings, 

ELEVENTH DAY—DECEMBER 5TH. 


It will be remembered that the third week and the tenth 
day of the trial closed on Thursday evening, December Ist, 
with the taking of evidence to establish the authorship of 
the pamphlet entitled *‘ Biblical Scholarship and Inspira- 
tion.” 

A POINT OF EVIDENCE. 

With the opening of the eleventh day (the twenty-first 

session), on Monday morning, December 5th, an interesting 
point of evidence came up for decision in connection with 
Charges II and III, which occupied the entire forenoon. On 
the preceding Thursday the Committee of Prosecution had 
offered as part of their evidence in proof of authorship four 
sentencés from the “ Response” and ‘‘ Rejoinder” of Dr. 
Smith in support of his objections to the sufficiency in 
form and in legal effect of the charges. Immediately upon 
the opening of the court on Monday morning, Dr. Smith 
offered as evidence in rebuttal the entire printed text of 
his ‘‘ Response’’ and “‘ Rejoinder,” making a pamphlet of 
more than one hundred pages. The Rev. T. O. Lowe, of 
the Committee of Prosecution, objected to the admission 
of the pamphlet, unless Dr. Smith would consent to go 
upon the witness stand and submit to cross-examination 
by the committee. Dr. Smith declined to do this. The 
Committee of Prosecution then asked leave to withdraw 
from evidence the four sentences which they had offered 
from the pamphlet. Dr, Smith still insisted, however, on 
submitting the whole of the ‘‘ Response ”’ and “ Rejoinder,”’ 
and asked the ruling of the Moderator as to whether he 
had not a right todo so in rebuttal. The Committee of 
Prosecution also asked a ruling as to whether they had 
not a right to withdraw the evidence submitted by them. 
The Moderator decided (1) that the accused had a right to 
introduce the “‘ Response” and “‘Rejoinder” in full in 
rebuttal, and (2) that the Committee of Prosecution had a 
right to withdraw the evidence in question. The commit- 
tee thereupon withdrew their testimony. Dr. J. J. Francis 
then raised the question, ‘‘Can the accused introduce 
testimony in rebuttal of testimony which has been with- 
drawn, and is not in possession of the court ?”’ 

The Moderator ruled: “If Dr. Smith’s testimony is not 
in rebuttal of anything, it is not testimony under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

The Rev, T. O. Lowe asked the ruling of the Moderator 
upon the question of fact: “ Are the ‘ Response’ and ‘ Re- 
joinder’ in evidence for any purpose ?” 

The Moderator replied: ‘(If Professor Smith will say 
that the testimony is in rebuttal of anything now before 
the court, it is allowable as evidence.” _ 

Professor Smith replied: ‘‘I do not say that it is in re- 
buttal of anything now before the court.”’ 

The Moderator thereupon decided : “Then it is not ad- 
missible.” 

From this decision Dr. Smith appealed, and the Modera- 
tor’s decision was sustained by the Presbytery. Dr. Smith 
entered an exception to this decision. 

After the noon recess such evidence as had not yet been 
read, was read by the Stated Clerk, occupying about an 
hour, after which both parties announced that they had no 
further evidence to submit. 


CLOSING ARGUMENTS BEGUN. 


All the evidence now being in, at 2:20 o’clock, Monday 
_ aftermoon, the parties expressed their readiness to enter 
upon the closing arguments on the last two charges. 

“Phe argument on the part of the Committee of Prosecu- 
tion was opened by Elder D. H. Shields, who up to this 
time had left the speaking to his ministerial colleagues. 
His speech, which was carefully written, did rot enter into 

" the questions of exegesis or biblical scholarship, but dealt 
with the plain facts in the case and its practical features, 
produced a deep impression as he spoke of “ the Old 

k” that is “so dear to the hearts of God’s people.”’ 

He said : 

We are aware that the Christian world is anxiously awaiting: 
pnd earnestly seeking after the slightest items of news from this 

—not to learn how technical ana unimportant points may be 

3 Pevided, but what will be your decision upon the great and vital 

Question which is now foremost in the Presbyterian Church. | 

eengratulate you that the preliminaries are past. . . . andthe 
ase will now go into your hands for a decision. 

Your faithfulness and patience thus far afford an earnest that 
when it is thus given to you, you will give it that careful and 
candid consideration which its importance demands. And we 
believe that when yon decide, your decision will be such as to 
allay anxiety and fear in the Church, and rejoice the hearts of 
God's people throughout the world. Let me say right here that 
I believe that the defense we are making here of the Word of God 
is not for the Presbytery of Cincinnati alone, nor is it for the Pres- 
byterian Church alone, but for the whole Evangelical Church 
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throughout the world. . . . The subject brought to your at- 
tention in the second charge is of vast importance to the cause of 
Christ, and to his Church. The charge is, we think, perfectly 
clear, and cannot be misunderstood. It may well startle the 
Church to know that one who has, by its authority, been intrusted 
with the high and sacred duty of preaching the Gospel, and of 
training the choice young men of the Church for the Gospel min- 
istry, is charged with publicly teaching that “ the Holy Spirit did 
not so control the inspired writers in their composition of the 
Holy Scriptures as to make their utterances absolutely truthful.’ 
Well might we al) hope and wish that there were some mistake 
about this; that the language had been misunderstood ; that Dr. 
Smith’s views had not been correctly placed before the public. 
How would the Presbytery of Cincinnati and the Church at large 
have rejoiced to learnthat neither he, nor anyone in her com- 
munion, held or promulgated any such destructive views with 
regard to the Word of God. 

But, sir, we are denied this privilege, and are compelled to 
meet the issue which is thus forced upon us. The specifications 
under this charge cite you to the different pages of a book or 
pamphlet over the signature of Dr. Smith, in which the language 
on which this charge is based is found; and if language means 
anything it means what this charge says. . . . This pamphlet 
has been before the world for almost two years, and, as you have 
learned through evidence presented to you, has now re sched its 
third edition. It has been publicly discussed and criticised, anc 
yet to the anxiously awaiting ear of the Church has come no 
word of explanation or denial from its author. Thus, Mr. Mod- 
erator, after waiting patiently for so long a time, the Presbyte- 
rian Church takes up the issue which has been forced upon her, 
and begins the struggle for her integrity and for her very right 
to be called a Church of Christ. Canthe outcome of the contest 
be doubted for a t? Will the historic firmness and cour- 
age of the Presbyterian Church forsake her now? Will she fal- 
ter in her duty in repelling these attacks upon that Word on 
which she leans and in which she trusts, even tho that attack 
comes from within her own borders? Will she allow those hold- 
ing positions of honor and trust under her authority — 
avow such a belief, and pass it by unnoticed and unrebuked? . 
These specifications are in your hands, and we ask you to care- 
fully examine them for yourselves. Some of them refer to lan- 
guage so startling and appalling in its nature that it cannot fail 
to attract the attention of every one. 

On page 100 of *“ Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration,” referred 
to in Specification 4, we find this language: 

“Unless we can assume the standing miracle, the historical 
sources of the Old borg yew bee in order to discover the truth 
of the events, the same sort 0) ysis, sifting and cross ton- 
ing that must be given to ot x sources of history, and this an- 
alysis, sifting and cross-questioning is precisely—H icism 

Turn to Webster’s definition of ** cross-question” and you find 
it means to “cross-examine.” Then turn to “ cross-examine,” 
and you will find that it means “to examine a witness by the 
opposite party.”. How many of the brethren of this Presbytery 
are ready, when the Word of our God is one of the parties, to 
range themselves with the opposite party and cross-question that 
Word? Mr. Moderator, can we measure the full import of these 
words? Think of it! A man whose days are but a hand-breadth, 
whose vision cannot penetrate the future beyond the present 
moment, whose only view is backward, and that view hampered 
and hedged in on every side by his limited capacity and his finite 
character—think of such an one making himself a judge and 
“analyzing, sifting and cross-questioning ” the Word of the Eter- 
nal God! What does this reveal of the one who thus sets himself 
to judge of that Word which the Holy Ghost has inspired and who 
would thus scale down that Word to a level with human produc- 
tion? “Nay, but, O man, who art thou that repliest against 
God?” Is the Presbyterian Church ready to embrace such views 
and expressions in regard to that Scripture, all of which “is 
given by inspiration of God’? Gointo one of our courts of jus- 
tice and you find a witness giving testimony. Two parties are in- 
terested in that testimony on account of the bearing it may have 
on the case in hand: One party receives the testimony and ac- 
cepts and believes it. The other party does not receive or accept 
it; and that is the party who sifts and analyzes and cross-ques- 
tions. The very thought of “sifting and cross-questioning” car- 
ries with it the idea of rejection and unbelief. So, Mr. Moderator, 
when we strip this thing of its dignified titles, such as “* Biblical 
Scholarship,” or “* Higher Criticism,” it stands before us in the 
same hideousness as ariy other formof unbelief. . . . 

In Specification 9 you are referred to another of his teachings, 
viz.: “That the assertions made by the inspired author of the 
Psalms are not to be relied upon as absolutely true.” Turn to page 
101 of ** Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration,” and you find this 

. Speaking of the Psalms, he says, “the assertions of 
the authors cannot be taken for absolute truth.” Now, Mr, Mod- 
erator, let us take this assertion and set it over against the testi- 
mony which is given concerning the Psalms in other parts of the 
Scriptures. In Acts 1: 16, this language occurs: “Men and 
brethren, this Scripture must needs have been fulfilled which the 
Holy Ghost by the mouth of David spake concerning Judas,” etc. 
Again, in Mark 12: 36: “For David himself said by the Holy 
Ghost.” And again in Acts 4: 24,25: “Thou art Goa who, by the 
mouth of thy servant David, hast said,” etc. Here we have the 
assertion of one of the inspired Aposties, the words of Christ him- 
self, and the expressed belief of the early Christians, that David 
spoke in the Psalms by the Holy Ghost. And yet Dr. Smith tells us 
that “ the assertions of the authors cannot be taken for absolute 
truth.” Which statement does the Presbyterian | Church indorse 
and receive—that of Christ himself, and that of his Apostle, and 
that of the early Christians—or that of the Modern Higher Oritic? 

Mr. Shields then took up the Specification referring to 
the claim of Dr. Smith that the last twenty-seven chapters 
of the Book of Isaiah are not correctly ascribed to Isaiah, 
and treated it in the same way, quoting the words of Christ 
in reference to passages which are found in these twenty- 
seven chapters, in which he attributes them to Isaiah. He 
then took up the third charge briefly, and afterward spoke 
of what must be the practical result of the teaching in’ 
question, upon sinners, and upon Christians, closing thys':* 

Thank God, that Old Book has been an unfailing source’ of’ 
comfort to thousands upon thousands of saints who are now’ 
singing the new song in Heaven, not because they 
it, but because they had unwavering faith and confidence in its. 
truth. And that Book willendure. In days to come when the 
darkness of oblivion has blotted out the names of those who are“ 
now denying its authorship and its truthfulness, it will-still bea’ 
lamp to the feet and a light to the path of those who put their7} 





trust init. And now, Mr. Moderator and Brethren, when your’ 


decision of this case goes to the world, will it be that the Presby-* 
terian Church is willing to barter its faith in this grand old Book, 
for the suppositiops of men; or, will it not rather be that ‘ Thy 
Word is true from the beginning’? ‘ Yea, let God be true!” 

Mr. Shields closed his address at 2:45 o’clock Monday 
afternoon, and was at once followed by Mr. Lowe, until ad- 
journment, 








December 15, 1892: 


TWELFTH DAY—DECEMRER 6TH. 

The twelfth day was occupied almost entirely by the 
Rev. T. O. Lowe, pastor of the Avondale Church, on bebalf 
of the Committee of Prosecution, who began his argument 
at 2:45 P.M. on Monday and closed at 2:15 Pp. M. Tuesday, 
speaking three hours and ten minutes. 

ABSTRACT OF THE REV. T. 0. LOWE’S ARGUMENT. 


After some prefatory remarks concerning the nature and 
importance of the issue, and the popular clamor concern- 
ing the trial in which the Committee of Prosecution and 
the Presytery in general had been falsely represented as 
being influenced by a spirit of persecution, etc., the very 
opposite of which was true, Mr. Lowe went on to argue 
that Dr. Smith had taken the aggressive, and had left the 
Presbytery no choice but to try him,or by inaction to be un- 
derstood as tolerating bis objectionable views; that it was 
a painful duty, but the emergency was like the letting in 
waters through the dikes of Holland, or the beginaing of 
a fire on the windward side of a city. The breach had to be 
checked, aud the fire stopped at whatever cost. Emerson’s 
young man in the hall of the firmament, forgetting the 
gods who sat there propitious, to follow his fellows, is a 
pagan idea, but has a Christian mcral. A man is not the 
servant of Christ, if he yet pleases meo. His eye must be 
single. He has to please but ONE. 

He argued that Dr. Smith convicted himself of the of- 
fense alleged in the third charge—viz. : of denying, in fact, 
the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; that when he said 
that “the material of the writers was chosen and ar- 
ranged by men acting under a distinct influence of the 
Holy Spirit which we call technically ‘inspiration,’’’ but 
which was utterly inefficient, he introduced something 
entirely new. ‘‘ Technical inspiration’’ is a monstrosity, 
just brought to birth, with this and that other idea which 
placed the inspiration ofsome things in the Scriptures in 
the same relation to the Bible as ‘‘ Notes on Shakespeare”’ 
to the text. Dr. Smith practically confessed himself 
guilty as charged, the truth being that every statement of 
the sacred writers is perfectly true when interpreted in 
its natural and intended sense, and that even in the choice 
and arrangement of material known to themselves as men, 
they were guided so as not to assert untruth in fact or 
doctrine; that when Dr. Smith insists that the record is 
not inspired he contradicted the testimony of the Church, 
the Confession, and the Scriptures themselves. 

The Church will have none of a mere “‘ technical ’’—notes- 
of-Shakespeare—inspiration. To deny the inspiration of 
the writers means the destruction of the Bible. Theories 
of inspiration were unnecessary and unheard of, until the 

fact of inspiration was denied. When Christians weakly 
surrendered the fact, then of necessity came upon them 
theories. The Presbyterian Church bas no need of a theory, 
because she stedfastly holds to the fact. With all his 
shrewdness, Dr. Smith cannot deprive us of 2 Tim. 3: 16; 
nor of John 10: 34, 35; nor of Christ’s word “it is writ- 
ten”; nor of his ascertion that ‘not one jot or tittle” should 
pass away, etc.; nor of Paul’s argument from the word 
“seed”’; nor of the personification of Scripture identify- 
ing it with its author, in Galatians 3:8 and 16; nor of 
Matthew 22: 32, where Christ bases an argument on the 
tense of a verb—all of which distinctly assert the inspira- 
tion of the writings. 

The Confession of Faith affirms the Bible to be ‘‘the Word 
of God written,” and this alsois the ancient and orthodox 
doctrine of the Church. 

Dr. Smith denies the inspiration of the scribes in any 
but a “ technical,’”” which he concedes to be an inefficient 
sense. He is guilty, therefore, of the offense presented in 
Charge III. 

Mr. Lowe commented upon the assumption of the critics 
that they possess the exclusive right to speak upon these 
questions; insisting that practical men are suspicious of 
experts, and will not allow them to override the common 
sense and just reasoning of less learned men. 

He argued with great force from an analogy suggested 
by what are known in the courts as the “ statutes of limi- 
tation ’’ that the critics were too late in their motion for a 
new trial of the inspiration and truthfulness of the Holy 
Scriptures—that the Christian Courts, Christ and his 
Apostles, the highest of all courts of appeal, had decided 
these questions long ago against them—and this attempt 
to reopen the case is ruled out. 

- He argued that the specifications under Charges II and 
III, were sustained by the evidence, and sufficiently estab- 
lished the guilt of the accused. 

On the matter of the ‘‘imprecatory Psalms,” he argued 
that David was a magistrate, and spoke without malice 
of his own and God’s enemies. He insisted that Dr. Smith’s 
position on Chronicles was that of the extreme Higher 
Critics, who reject the supernatural, except that they deny 
inspiration. He argued that all Scripture was ‘“ profit- 
able,” including genealogies and l'sts of kings, and gave a 
number of interesting illustrations. 

; He said further that Dr. Smith left us without respect 
for the Pentateuch, the historical books, the Psalms and 
the Minor’Prophets, and warned us against a priori con- 
¢lusions with reference to the New Testament. 
| He quoted with gentleness the words of Scripture con- 
cerning the Church’s obligation to deal with false teach- 
@rs; arid-in conclusion asked that the sentence of the court 
the deposition of Dr. Smith from the ministry. 
i Upon-the conclusion of Mr. Lowe’s argument, Dr. Smith 
his argument:in his own defense, pending which the 
& pvtecat papereniont arrived. 


S Bea ANOTHER PROTEST. 

' During the. day, Prof. A. C. McGiffert, of Lane Semi- 
ented and. read a protest, signed by himself, 
: nat the. action of Presbytery yesterday, in ruling out 
i the “‘ Response and Rejoinder’’ of Dr. Smith, 
‘huttal of certain testimony offered by the Committee 
of Prosecution, which they had afterward withdrawn. 
The protest. was admitted to record, and. ref.rred to the 
Committeé on Protests, of which Dr. F. C. Monfort ig 









Chairman, for an answer. 











THIRTEENTH DAY—DeEceMBER 7TH. 

At the opening of the thirteenth day (the twenty-fifth 
session), on Weinesday, Dr. F. C. Monfort reported an 
answer +o the first protest, referred to last week, which 
was adopted and recorded. In case of an appeal these 
answers to protests will be of great value, as setting forth 
the mind of the Presbytery in pursuing the course pro- 
tested against. 

Dr. Smith then continued his final argument on Charges 
II and III, which he began yesterday afterneon, and closed 
at 11:35 o’clock this morning. The argument occupied ex- 
actly three hours in its delivery, and was in substance as 
follows : 

ABSTRACT OF DR. SMITH’S ARGUMENT. 


Dr. Smith began with a discussion of certain “informal ”’ 
charges, which he said bear closely upon his personal rela- 
tions to the case, to the Presbytery and to the Church. 
He said: F 

I was disappointed to have the committee go into alarmist 
appeals against supposed dangers to the Church. It would, per- 
haps, be enough reply to these to say that no evidence appears in 
their support, and that the appeals themselves are not formulated 
in the charge. As, however, the alarm, raised by such appeals is 
one of the worst enemies to sobriety of judgment, you will, I am 
sure, bear with me in the endeavor to point out their exact force 
and applicability to the case. 

In the first place the committee say, as they have said before, 
that this issue is forced upon them by me. Let us try to get at 
the exact meaning of this phrase. The committee acknowledge, 
of course, that I am (so far) a minister in good standing in the 
Presbyterian Church. They do not deny, as I understand it, 
that I suppose myself to hold the system of doctrine contained in 
the Confession. I,on my part, do not deny that they honestly 
suppose meto have departed from it. There is an honest differ- 
ence of opinion. If my departure is, in their view, so wide that 
my errors strike at the vitals of religion, of course they cannot 
tolerate my presence inthe Church. But they are forced by their 
own consciences, not by me. If that is all they mean, we need 
say no more aboutit. But, if I mistake not, they intimate that 
in some way I am at fault, and assume I am trying to force some 
doctrine on the Church. But this is no more true than in any 
other case of discussion. In all such cases the representative of 
each side tries to show that his doctrine is the correct one. This 
can hardly be called forcing the doctrine on the Church. 

But the committee intimate that 1t would have been so easy 
for me to avoid thisissue. It would have been easy for me to 
leave the Church, especially when the General Assembly urged 
upon all not in agreement with our Church to leave her ministry. 
And we are told that any company of citizens has a right to as- 
sociate to defend any absurdity and may determine the objects 
they will pursue and the terms of their membership. But this 
comparison seems to forget the very point atissue. The com- 
pany of citizens who associate in aclub to advocate (let us say) 
the flatness of the earth will be held by law strictly to its own 
articles of association. It will not be allowed to expel members 
at the mere will of the majority. This is the very point in hand. 
All that I have ever claimed is that, being myself convinced that 
Iam in entire harmony with the Church, I cannot yield to the 
resolution of any majority which assumes to decide that question 
contrary tothe Constitution of the Church. 

But there is a very much deeper question here than the soli- 
tary association of individuals for some matter of personal inter 
est. Te unity of the body of Christ manifests itself in the as- 
sociation of every true Church The rightof the Church to de- 
clare the terms of admission to its communion and the qualifica- 
tions of its ministersand members is a right conferred by Christ 
himself. It is to be exercised as the system of government which 
he has appoivted. It is to be limited by the rules he has given in 
the Word and of the providential inductions of his will. Now, 
let us say in the exercise of this authority a man has been set 
apart to the Christian ministry in the Presbyterian Church. 
He has, perhaps, been born into the Church, has been 
baptized in it, has been admitted to its communion, 
As manhood approaches he hears the call of the Master and offers 
himself to the Presbytery for licensure and then for ordination. 
The Churchis to him the representative of his Lord. His voice 
conveys his message, and her ordination seals the message with 
the Master’s approval. If such a man is called to the ministry 
at all he is called by the voice of the Presbyterian Church. But 
now, a majority of the General Assembly, supposing him to have 
departed from the faith, thunders at him to get out of our bounds. 
He asks if this means out of the ministry, and is told “‘ No, only 

out of our ministry.” He asks where he shall go, and is told that 
it makes no difference where, orly he must go. He finds no Prov- 
idential indication ; he sees no call to another denomination; he 
finds himself in his heart more in harmony with his own denomi- 
nation than any other. Hedares not go. He has heard the voice 
of the Lord in the voice of the Church calling him into the min- 
istry. It may be that the decision of the Church will be that 
there was a mistake; that he is not called into the ministry. He 
will listen humbly to that voice, but it surely is not too much to 
require that the decision should be rendered according to the 
forms of law and under the safeguards which the Church has 
herself thrown around the rights of the individual—rights as apt 
to be threatened in any community by the zeal or passions of the 
majority. Of one thing he is certain. If he was not called into 
the ministry of Christ by the actions of the Presbyterian Church, 
he was not called into it at all. In such circumstance, to treat 
his refusal to leaveas a wanton defiance of the voice of the Church 
and a willful disturbance of her peace, is totally to ignore both 
the rights of conscience and the principles on which the Church 
is founded. 

But asecond informal charge is contained in the argument 
of the committee. They accuse me of arrogance and contempt 
of my fellows—pluming myself on my small attainments in 
scholarship. If this be so, I will ask the pardon of the youngest 
member of this court. If it be so, I will accuse myself of worse 
heresy than any the committee has discovered. If there is any- 
thing I had supposed myself anxious to avoid, it is the pride of 
attainment. If there is anything [ had supposed myself anxious 
to cultivate it is the habit of viewing things as a believer in 
Christ—one of his followers; one who sees light in his light. That 
I have fallen short of my ideal and of yours in this respect I can 
very well believe. I beg you not to apply to me a standard too 
high for human attainment. But, while I acknowledge the 
human infirmity which encompasses us all, I cannot find in the 
passage discovered by the committee the evidence of this accusa- 
sation. What Isay is that “for our present inquiry, the testi- 
mony of one exegetical scholar is worth more than that of three 
Systematic theologians.” Remember the point of the inquiry. 
It is whether a particular doctrine is a doctrine of Scripture. 
Bearing on this, the committee introduced the language of sys- 
tematic theologians. This language did not assume to expound the 
Scripture passages, but to give a philosophic exposition of the 
doctrine of inspiration. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


The committee charges more or less distinctly that Iam in the 
lead-of a great host of infidelity attacking the Church. I am de- 
scribed as in the lead of the assault. The historic faith of the 
Chuisch is in danger. The views I advocate are, in their tenden- 
cy, destructive of Christianity. The Church is forced to struggle 
for her very life. It is a case of self-preservation. And the com- 
mittee, which a little while ago showed extraordinary delicacy 
about discovering private matters to the view of the court, does 
not hesitate to begin its proof of this with a report of a conversa- 
tion known to but two persons. A pastor and professor, we are 
told, had a conversation. The pastor wanted the professor to go 
at certain people with aclub. The professor only replied with a 
faint smile. Now, when you are invited to go ata man with a club 
there may be various reasons for declining. There is such a thing 
as choice of weapons. Not every man knows how to use a club, 
I declined to use a club, and opposed the use of it. by others. 
Hence I am become the representative of the Zeitgeist, that arro- 
gant and overbearing spirit, tolerant of everything but Chris- 
tianity ; thesame which has always hated and persecuted the 
Church of God. I am become the accuser of the Presbytery, 
charging it with believing in its religion, and with being faithful 
to its vow to defend the peace and piety of the Church. I am be- 
come the cross-questioner of the Almighty, the advocate of de- 
structive views, the destroyer of the Church. Mr. Moderator, are 
these things so? The Lord judge between me and you! 


He discusses Charges II and III together, claiming they 
are substantially one. Both have to do with the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. The main question before us is one 
of evidence. 

Then he discussed the specifications and the efficacy of 
the testimony introduced in their support. 

Speaking to Specification 3, of Charge III, he said : 

The question is what the charge means by not ascertaining 
the truths of events from the utterances themselves. [f the 


_ committee mean that the historical facts of Scripture can be as- 


certained fully without help from outside sources, I think few 
will agree with them. For example, the historical truth of the 
creative days in Genesis. Is this ascertained from the utterances 
of the sacred writers themselves? Is not our full knowledge of 
the historical truth acquired rather from Genesis and geology 
combined? This seems to me undeniable. The same question 
might be put with regard to the chronology of various parts of 
the Old Testament.. The dates given by the Old Testament writ- 
ers are more fully understood by the light given by the Assyrian 
monuments, so that it seems to me quite legitimate to say that 
‘n these cases the truth of events is not ascertained from the Old 
Testament utterances themselves. But this does not necessarily 
imply unreliability and would be admitted by the strictest ad- 
vocate of inerrancy as quite consistent with his theory of inspira- 
tion. 


As to the su‘ticiency of the testimony produced by the 
committee in support of the charges and specifications, he 
summed up as follows: 


It seems, therefore, that Specification 8 under Charge II and 
Specification 3 under Charge III are not revelant to those charges. 
Specifications 1, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 9, under Charge II and Specification 
lunder Charge III are not proven. Specifications 2 and 3 under 
Charge II and Specification 4 under Charge III are mainly estab- 
lished by the evidence, tho they are unfortunately worded and 
ambiguous. The only specifications fully established by the evi- 
dence are 10 and 11 (with the committee’s explanation) under 
Charge II and Specification 2 under Charge III. 

The evidence therefore shows this. I have asserted the fol- 


‘lowing points: 


1. The Chronicler has omitted from his book sundry statements 
of fact. 

2. The inspiration of the Scriptures is consistent with error of 
fact in their affirmations. 

8. The inspiration of the Scriptures is consistent with a bias 
of the writers which influences their utterances. 

4. A portion of the Book of [saiah is by another prophet than 
Isaiah. 

5. It is impossible, on the basis of the facts as we have them, 
to conclude that the O)d Testament Scriptures are free from all 
error of fact. 

The other evidence offered shows the circumstances in which 
these utterances were made to have beea as follows: They were 
made in a discussion before the Ministerial Association, and at 
the invitation of the Association; they were made really, tho 
not formally, as a part ef a debate in Presbytery in which the 
other side was fully represented ; they were made under the con- 
scientious conviction that the overture before the Presbytery was 
likely to injure a member of another Presbytery. 

The evidence has falled to show that the publication of the 
address was anything but incidental to its delivery in the Associ- 
ation. ; 

The negative form of some of the assertions made in the 
address is accounted for by the fact of its being an argument and 
not a treatise. These considerations should be kept in view as 
bearing in an important sense on the degree of guilt, if guilt 
there be. They show that the question is largely a question of 
freedom of discussion. The prosecution do not accuse me of 
teaching any wrong views in the class-room nor of preaching 
them from a pulpit. They were called out by a debate in which 
Ihad a right to take part, and in which, indeed, it was my duty 
to take part. The committee have not alleged any desire on my 
part to make propaganda. Their assertion that there was an 
attempt to force these views upon the Church I have already dis- 
cussed. 

The question, therefore, is: Is itacrime for a minister in these 
circumstances to argue that inspiration did not so far remove or 
overcome the bias natural to the human mind as to make every 
statement of the inspired writers absolutely true? I havealready 
argued at length that this is neither the doctrine of the Confession 
nor of the Scriptures. I will not go over these arguments again. 
While the Confession recognizes the divine element as pervading 
Scripture, it makes no affirmation as to the humanelement. It 
would be absurd to suppose that the authors of the Confession 
denied the presence of a human element in Scripture. 

The precise point at issue is the co-operation of the human and 
the divine in Scripture. It was at one time thought necessary to 
affirm that the divine altogether effaced the human. The in- 
spired writers were called the amanuenses, or even thepensof 
the Holy Spirit. But this point of view has long been given up. 
It may now be generally conceded that the writers retained their 
self-consciousness, their individuality of style and their own 
mental idiosyncracies. In fact, it is now admitted by the most 
conservative that the inspired writers drew on the testimony of 
others,previously existing written documents,their own memories 
and memory powers... . Authors make large concessions to the 
primeelementin Scripture. The Holy Spirit, in their view, uses 
the human mind or hnman powers without removing man’s 
natural limitation. Why should we suppose he always overcomes 
the tendency to mistake? Or, rather, why should He stop with 
making the writers correct inaccuracies and yet leave inexact or 
incomplete statements? There can be no answer to this except 
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that it pleased him so todo. - But how shall we know how much 
it pleased him to do? Evidently we can know this only by an 
examination of what he has done. 

It cannot be wrong .therefore, reverently to inquire into what 
the Holy Spirit actually has done in this matter of inspiration. 
This is, in fact, the only way to determine what it is his will to 
do. In aninductive inquiry asto the extent to which the human 
element is allowed to appear in revelation we must note that the 
tendency to mistake in the apprehension and statement of fact 
is universal. Dr. McKibbin has said here that not even the pro- 
fessional and scientific historian is free from bias. And it has 
also been said here that in courts of law the examination of the 
most careful and honest witnesses shows discrepancies almost 
without exception. The human authors of Scripture, in them- 
selves considered, were, therefore, liable to mistakes in the state- 
ment of fact as well asin style or grammar. 

God’s method of working in this world is the method of practi- 
cal sufficiency, not of absolute ideality. What he proposes to do 
is the measure of the means by which he does it. 


From this Dr. Smith proceeded to argue that God had 
given enough light to bring us into life, and that the 
Holy Spirit in its influences on the inspired writers has so 
far suppressed the human weaknesses and conditions and 
liabilities to error as was necessary and sufficient for the 
purpose of Scripture, and that the human element was not 
so overruled by the Holy Spirit as to secure absolute ex- 
actness as to words. He referred to different wording of 
the Decalog in Exodus and in Deuteronomy, to varia- 
tions in the language of the Lord’s Prayer and the Sermon 
on the Mount, in different Gospels, as proof that the mem- 
ories of the inspired writers had not been guided into an 
inerrant report inthe sense of absolute agreement as to 
the words used. All that was essential, however, had been 
secured. 

It is with the present Bible, he contended, that the Con- 
fession has todo. The original autographs were never in 
the minds of the Westminster men. The infallibility of 
the rule of faith had not been impaired by the transmis- 
sion of errors. The faith of the Churches is found in the 
Confession. 

He argued that the biblical idea of inspiration and the 
theological idea of inspiration are different. The biblical 
idea of inspiration carried with it the fact of revelation. 
In theology inspiration is the organizing principle of the 
books. The result, in its totality, was a book which fur- 
nishes the Church with an ivfallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice. But inquiry into the book should not be predicated 
on the assumption that the materials of the book contained 











.no error, whether such materials are essential or not. The 


difference between his views and those of the committee. 
Professor Smith said, was that they insisted upon a super- 
intendence which excluded inaccuracy. 

He said the affirmation that the Holy Spirit so controlled 
the inspired writers as to make their utterances absolutely 
truthful does not in itself secure the certainties in belief 
desired. This doctrine has been held by theologians in all 
ages of the Church. So far from securing doctrival unity, 
it has produced the reverse. It does not secure historical 
trustworthiness. The historic trustworthiness of the 
Scriptures will be tested by historic methods of inquiry, 
avd if they cannot stand the test they will go down, in 
spite of the most emphatic testimony to a belief in iner- 
rancy. 

The committee is trying to decide a historic question on 
metaphysical presuppositions. The danger is in not meet- 
ing new views by the right methods. The modern apolo- 
getic method is to defend Christianity without the use of 
the doctrine of inerrancy. The historic trustworthiness of 
the Scriptures is not thereby taken away, but rather 
established. The Word of God will stand any tests that 
are applied to it. When it is claimed that it must go down 
before such tests the true answer is to apply those tests 
boldly and impartially. 

If the idea of absolute inerrancy is indorsed as the faith 
of the Church, and if it is voted that one error proved over- 
throws the Church, lay members will discover error after 
error, and will find their faith badly shaken. 

In conclusion he said that the committee had failed to 
show that the bias he claims in the writers of Scripture is 
contrary to the Scriptures or the Confession of Faith ; that 
he denied the infallibility of the Scriptures as the rule of 
faith and life ; that his doctrine of inspiration is in any way 
contrary to that affirmed in the Scriptures and the Confes- 
sion; that he advocated anything out of harmony with the 
facts of Scripture; that he has in any way impugned the 
essential and necessary articles of the Westminster system: 
and on account of this failure of the committee, he asked 
that he be found not guilty of the charges preferred. 


ABSTRACT OF DR. MCKIBBIN’S ARGUMENT. 


At theconclusion of Dr. Smith’saddress at 11:35 Wednes- 
day morning, Dr. McKibbin began the closing argu- 
ment for the Committee on Prosecution, continuing 
throughout the afternoon, until interrupted by the ad- 
journment. 

He began by an informal reply to several of Dr. Smith’s 
illustrations, saying in reference to the “club” to which 
Dr. Smith had referred, that while the Professor had de- 
clined to use it against the assumptions of the Higher 
Critics, he seemed tc have no hesitancy in using it against 
the inerrancy of the Holy Scriptures. He thought it might 
properly be vigorously applied to Dr. Smith’s pamphlet. 
At all events he hoped that our professors would cease 
clubbing the doctrines of the Presbyterian Church, which 
they were set to defend. 

He said be and his colleagues of the committee were 
here to maintain the truth, as the appointed representa. 
tives of the Church. It would notdo to say at this late 
day that peace with the enemies of the truth had been pur- 
chased at the sacrifice of Christ’s cause. He made sport 
of a number of positions taken by the higher critics, re- 
ferring, for example. to the statement on which Dr. Smith 
had dwelt at length, in regard to the “coney chewing the 
cud,” and which he had said was clearly a mistake. He 
claimed that the man who had seen the coney, and the 
Jews who had accepted the statement for hundreds of 
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years without question, probably knew more about the 
coney than a modern higher critic did. : 

Dr. McKibbin then took up the main question, and for 
an hour or more qnoted authorities both ancient and mod- 
ern to prove that the doctrine of the Church was opposed 
to the theory of Dr. Smith. He expressed the belief that 
if the higher critics should confine themselre to what the 
Bible says, without resorting to outside evidences in sup- 
portof a priori conclusions, the difficulties which they 
find in the Bible would disappear from it. 

He then addressed himself to the discussion of what he 
denominated ‘the astounding system of biblical inter- 
pretation” contained in Dr. Smith’s ‘“ Response” and 
“Pamphlet.” He said it was not ‘‘ Higher Criticism,” 
but merely “ Critical conjecture,” and claimed that the 
record in the Chronicles, had ‘‘ not been tampered with by 
the chronicler, as asserted by Dr. Smith, but by the 
higher critics.” His argument during the -after- 
noon was arecapitulation, with comments of the volu- 
minous testimony of the Church in support of the pleuary 
inspiration, and consequent inerrancy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and was, as stated in one of the leading dai'ies, *‘a 
powerful argument from the standpoint of orthodoxy, by 
one of its ablest champions.” 


FOURTEENTH DAY—DEcEMBER 8TH. 


” At the opening of the fourteenth day, Dr. McKibbin re- 
sumed his closin argument for the prosecution, speak- 
ing at length of the disastrous and destructive tendencies 
of the theories of Dr. Smith which were substantially 
the thecries of the Wellhausen School, and reached the 
same logical consequences. 

While not claiming any superiority of learning, he de 
clared his belief that Dr. Smith had taken this position 
gnorantly. that is, without having fully considered the 
results of his teachings. But he said, if the Presbyters 
neglected to remove him from his position in the Presby- 
terian Church, as an authorized teacher, knowing as thev 
did the full import of his teachings, they could not when 
they stood at the judgment bar, claim, as Dr. Smith 
might do, that they had done it ignorantly. He then 
made a final app al to the Presbytery to stand by the 
faith of the Church in God’s Word, and closed by saying 
that the least the Presbytery could do would he to sus- 
pend Dr. Smith from the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

At 11:35 AM., Thursday, Dr. McKibbin arrested his 
speech temporarily, to permit Dr. Smith to reply to any 
new points which might have been introduced. In his re- 
ply, Dr. Smith spoke one hour, chiefly io emphasis of pre- 
vious statements ; after which Dr. McKibbin resumed the 
floor, and made a feeling and solemn speech,in which he 
pictured the s'tuation as very grave, saying that this was 
a crisis in the Church which must be bravely met. 

CLOSE OF THE FINAL ARGUMENTS, 

Thus at 2:40 o’clock, Thursday afternoon, the last word 
had been uttered, and the case submitted by both the par- 
ties to the court. In the closing arguments on Charges II 
and III, the length of the speeches was as follows: 





Argument by Elder D. H. Shields.............-......00 25 minutes. 
Argument by the Rev. T. O. Lowe......... 8 hours and 10 minutes. 
Argument by Dr. H. P. Smith............. 4 hours and 00 minutes. 
Argument by Dr. Wm. McKibbin......... 4 hours and 46 minutes. 

PPEscicoccdtnsntbsavectvescce cocgth 12 hours and 21 minutes. 


These arguments, throughout, were characterized by 
deep earnestness and dignity, as well as by the absence of 
anything discourteous or resentful either on the part of 
Dr. Smith, or the members of the committee. 

Dr. Smith has exhibited uniform self-possession, a quiet 
and dignified demeanor, an absence of avything like os- 
tentation, and the bearing of a Christian gentleman. His 
style of writing and speaking is clear and impressive, and 
free from rhetorical or oratorical flourishes. 

Mr. Shields spoke in a plain, straightforward manner, as 
a business man, commanding the respect of all. 

The Rev. T. O. Lowe was formerly an attorney-at-law 
and a judge of the courts, and his judicial training was ap- 
parent throughout the trial. As a minister be is devont 
and earnest, as a thinker ready and keen of perception, as 
a speaker forcible and fearless, and in his conduct of the 
case always ready to yield unimportant points, and allow 
the fullest liberty. 

The Rev. Dr. McKibbin is a man of rescerch and investi- 
gation, thoroughly in earnest in regard to the present 
issues, genial and pleasant in his manner, ardent and im- 
pulsive in temperament, a good platform speaker and de- 
bater, with more of the oratorcia! in his style, perbaps, than 
any of the other speakers, and a man in general well fitted 
for the responsible position which he occupies. 


ORGANIZATION DETERMINED. 


After the speeches were concluded, it was resolved that 
Presbytery proceed at once to determine the organization 
of the court, and immediately thereafter go into private 
session, as required by the Book of Discipline, for the final 
adjudication of the case. 

‘The Stated Clerk, the Rev. E. T. Swiggett, then pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, when it was found that sixty mem- 
bers (forty-two ministers and eighteen elders) had been 
considered as present during the entire trial. The Presby- 
tery at the beginning, four weeks ago, numbered seventy- 
fwe members in all. Four of these—viz : the three mem- 
bers of the committee and Dr. Smith, are ruled out by the 
Consitution, leaving seventy-one. Three ministers, Dr. 
A. B. Riggs, Dr. W. H. Roberts and the Rev. D. W. Parks, 
have been absent during a large part of the trial, the first 
because of sickuess, and the others becanse of necessary 
absence from the city. Eight. elders—viz.:.James Scott, 
Otto Lippert, W. L. Woodward, L. A. Savill, J. Dornette, 
M. B. Riker, H. M. Richardson and J. A. Lowes, have been 
absent much of the time, the first two because of. sickness, 
and the other six because.of pressure of business, ‘These 
eleven members were unanimously ruled out, 














THE 


' PRESBYTERY G INTO PRIVATE SESSION. 

- At three o’clock Thursday afternoon, December 8th—'he 
fourteenth day and twenty-eigbth session of the tria]—the 
Presby tery went into private session for fina] deliberation 
aud judgment of the case, at which none but the sixty 
members were permitted to be present, it being deter- 
mined by vote that not even regular members of Presby- 
tery who tad not been present during the whole of the 
trial could remain, A resolution was also unanimously 
adopted, pledging the members to absolute secresy as to 
all acts or debates until the full verdict shall have been 
rendered. 

In my next letter I hope to be able to give you the full 
proceedings of this private session, as it is understood that 
the pledge of secrecy will be removed with the announce- 
ment of the verdict. 

The Presbytery continued in session on Thursday until 
the usual time for adjournment, when it decided for the 
first time since the trial began to. hold two sessions on 
Friday. 

FIFTEENTH DAY—DECEMBER 9TH. 

The Presbytery continued in private session all day Fri- 
day, December 9th—the fifteenth day and the twenty-ninth 
and thirtieth sessions of the court—and at four o clock 
adjourned until next Monday morning, D cember 12th. It 
is expectea that the trial will end and the court dissolve 
not later than next Tuesday evening. 

CINCINNATI, O., December 9th, |£92. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


DIFFERENT announcements have been made about 
appointments to the College of Cardinals. Among the 
latest are those of Bishop Kopp, and Archbishop Kreme: tz, 
of Germany, Archbishop Vaughn. of England, who suc- 
ceeded Cardinal Manning at Westminster and Mgr. L. 
Galimberti, Papal Nuncio at Vienna. 





...-A paragraph published in this column three weeks 
ago, gave a report of ameeting at Chicago of a Committee 
on Theological Seminzries of the Presb: terian Church. 
The report was taken from the current daily newspapers 
and weare very sorry to hear from a member of the Com- 
mittee, 1homas McDougall, Esq., that we were entirely 
misled by it. . 


....-There has been quite a temperance revival in New 
Haven under the lead of Thomas Edward Murphy, son of 
the famous orator, Francis Murpby. Four audiences,in num- 
ber over 10,000, were addressed in one day, and in them alone 
1,000 converts to temperauce were secured a hundred Yale 
students being among thenumber. In all over 5,000 con 
verts have been made during a stay of three weeks. 


....-The Cleveland Presbytery, at a meeting held on De- 
cember 5th, voted on the report on the Revision of the Con- 
fession of Faith, approving all exeept overtures 1, 3, 7, 9, 
15 and 24. Of these 1 affirms the historical accuracy of the 
Bible; 3 refers to preterition ; 7, to the omission of the 
words “‘ and is called the Old Testument,’’ etc.; 9is the new 
chapter on the Holy Spirit ; 16 affirms the loss of the non 
elect ; and 24 forbids marriage with non-believers. 


....The Berlin City Mission Society is more successful 
than ever in its sermon distribution. The weekly edition 
is now 130,000. Of these 18,000 are used in Berlin among 
those whose work does not permit them to attend the 
church services ; 67,000 go to other parts of Prussia ; 25,000 
to other German countries, and 6,500 to other parts of 
Europe. The Dresden Society publishes an edition of 
12,000 each week, of wich about 1,300 go to other countries 
than Saxony. 


....It has been decided to lay the corner-stone of the 
new Protestant Episcopal Cathedral in New York, on De- 
cember 27th, St. Jobn the Evangelist’s Day. It is expected 
that the Bishop of Albany will make the address. It has 
been stated officially that the amounts rec ived so far 
amount to nearly $700,000. Many sums have been received 
from persons who decline to make public their names or 
the amounts given; but after January Ist, 1893, there will 
be a statement giving full details. 


....Mgr. Satolli, the Papal delegate to this country, has 
been given full power by the Holy See to hear and decide 
upon all controversies that may arise between the clergy 
and the bishops as long as he shall remain iv the country. 
He has been em owered to decide without appeal, and 
also, for the sake of saving time, to dispense with the 
ordinary minutia of judicial processes. He will deal 
merely with the substantial facts of each case. In dis- 
charging tne duties of his office he will be assisted by two 
clergymen whom he will name according to hisown judg- 
ment and as the case permits or requires. It is understood 
that either the bishops or the clergy may avail themselves 
of the opportunity offered by Mgr. Satolli’s presence 
to expedite any question or litigation that may come up 
between them. There is a wide divergence of opinion in 
regard co this among the Catholic clergy, but it is gener- 
ally understood that very complicated questions will be re- 
ferred to Rome. The friends of Cardinal Gibbons assert 
that the Legate is in closest sympathy with him. The 
chief discussion centers around the school question, in re- 
gard to which Mgr. Satolli has taken ground with Arch 
bishop Ireland. There have been reports that Dr. McGlynn 
would present his case again. 


.... The Australasian Census, completed last year, cov- 
ering New Soutb Wales, Victoria, Q1eensland, South and 
West Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand, gives the 
total population as 3,801,050. This is divided among the 
different religions as follows: Church of Enela d, 1,485,066; 
Roman Catholic, 801,118; Presbyterians, 493 369; Wesleyan 
Methodists, 364,549; Primitive Methodists, 59,371; other 
Methodists, 10,485; Baptists, 87,176; Congregationalists, 
79,423; Lutherans, 76.439; Buddhists, Confucianists, Mo- 
hammedans, etc., 46,166; Salvation Army, 42,811; Jews, 
15,268 ; all other religions, 161,055; persons who objected to 
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state their religion and unspecified, 78,804. The population 


ofthe different provinces is given as follows: Victoria- 
1,139,840; New South Wales, 1,123,954; New Zealand, 626,- 
658; Queensland, 893,718; South Australia, 320.431; Tas- 
mania, 146,667; West Australia, 49,782. The Church of 
England is strongest in New south Wales, 502,983; Vic- 
toria, 401,375; New Zealand, 250,945. Tbe Roman Catho- 
lics are chiefly in New South Wales, 286.915, and Victoria, 
248,585. The Presbyterians number 166,911 in ‘Victoria, 
141,477in New Zealand and 109,383 in New South Wales. 
The Methodists are strongest in Victoria, where they 
number 148,429: New Zealand coming next with 62,346, 
ihe Baptists are pretty ev. nly divided between the different 
sections. The Lutherans are found almost entirely in Vic- 
toria,Queensland and South Australia. The Congregational- 
ists number in New South Wales, 24,112; in Victoria, 22,- 
099; in South Australia, 11,882, the remainder are evenly 
divided among the other sections. The Kuddhists, etc., are 
found chiefly in Queensland, 17,434, and in New South 
Wales, 10,790. What religions are included in ‘all other 
religions,” or just what is meant by “ unspecified’ is not 
evident, but Victoria takes the lead with 82,063, the other 
sections, except the two smallest, having from 40,000 to 
50,000 each. - 


Che Sunday-Schosl. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 25TH. 
THE BIRTH OF CHRIST.—LUKE 2: 8-20. 











GOLDEN TEXT: “ Behold I bring you good tidings of great 
joy.’’—Luke 2: 10. 

NotEs.—‘ Shepherds.”’—Not the wandering nomads, but 
Bethlehem Jews, whomay t ave kept the flocks, pastured 


. hereabouts, from which the temple offerings were taken. 





David was such a shepherd. “*In the same country.” 
—Much of the higa land about Betblehem is used only as 
oasture. It is nearly four thousand feet above the sea 
level. ‘* Au the people.”’—Not all people, altho it is to 
all people, but first to the choxen Jewish people. 
“Chrsit the Lord.”—The promised Messiah who should be 
Lord of all. “In a manger.”—A little low trough, 
such as was used to feed the animals their barley and 
chopped straw. This was in a small house, or perhaps 
dwelling cut from the rock. ** Swaddling cluthes.”’— 
The babe was wrapped up tight in narrow bands of cloth, 
much like a mummy, according to their style. “And 
on earth peace among men in whom he is well pleased.’ — 
Literally, according to the best texts, among men of his 
good pleasure; t' at is, perhaps, among men in whom he 
took good pleasure, for wh ‘se benefit he sent Jesus. This 
does not necessarily limit his salvation, but indicates 
God’s desire to save men. 

Instruction.—The vision of angels came to shepherds. 
They were poor workmen—the humblest day and night la- 
borers. It did not come to priests, or rulers, or rich men. 
God thus honored humble poverty »nd l«bor. Godis as 
near to the poor as to the rich, perhaps nearer. Jesus him- 
self came as a poor man, and plied a poor man’s trade as 
one wh» worked by day’s wages. 

If the shepherds had not kept by their duty they would 
not have seen the angels. Angels do not visit truants or 
laggards. Attend to your work if you want a blessing. 

It 1s not strange that they were afraid. Such a sudden 
light would frighten any of usat first. But that is differ- 
ent from an unreasoning terror. Oue must. keep his equa- 
nimity under danger or sudden loss. He must try not to 
lose his self-control, but to be co 1, remembering that God 
rules, and nothing can be hopelessly bad. 

On Christmas Day the most important event occurred in 
the world’s whole history. A Savior was born, one who 
would redeem the world. The whole antecendent history 
»f the world looked forward to that day. Everything 
since then looks back to that day. 

What was joy for the Jewish people has since become 
joy for the whole world. “All the people” may now be 
“all people.”” The salvation is free to the world ; it is joy 
for all. 

Think of Christ’s cradle in a manger. Think out of what 
a humble stall he came. Think, then, of the riches and 
vomp of the Church. What sympathy had Christ with it 
ail? He wasa plain. poor man 

Christ’s (hurch sbould devote itself especially to caring 
for the poor. It might let the rich alone, but not the poor. 
But how often a church tries to get rich members and be 
strong in soviety, when its pride should be in its provision 
for the poorest in the community. 

The better version has it: *‘ On earth peace among men 
of his good pleasure "’; that is, ‘‘ men in whom he is well 
pleased.’”’ But he is not well pleased with all. Christ’s 
comi g means peace to good men, not bad men. If he 
came to bring peace, he also came to bring a sword. 

God’s rule is nade for good people. It does nut provide 
for peace for any one else. The bad must reform or perish. 

Who are the people with whom God is well pleased? It 
is enough to know they are the good. Some say it is those 
whom he pleases to make good, whom he elects. That 
may be; but it is more practically useful to say that 1t is 
those who themselves exercise faith and love. The com- 
inand is, Repent, believe, love ; and those who do that have 
the peace and the promise. 

The shepherds went to find Jesus. They found him in 
the manger. Then they told the story of what they had 
seen and heard. That is a good lesson. Let us go and find 
Jesus, and then tell others what we have found, 

What a blessed mother was Mary, most blesséd among 
women! How she loved to ponder in her heart about her 
babe, what he was, what would become of him! How she 
dwelt on the gracious promise about him! Whatadelight 
she took ia him as he was growing up! Toevery Christian 
mother now comes a promise, and every child ought to try 
to be to his or her mother such a child as Jesus was to 
Mary, 
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Literature. 
The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week’? will be con- 
sidered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of owr readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. oe 


-OMAN’S BYZANTINE EMPIRE.* 


Tais recent volume belongs in the excellent ‘‘Story 
of the Nations” series of the Putnams, a series which 
aims to give in compact form a sketch of the leading 
events which have shaped the movement of civilization. 
Mr. Oman’s publication holds its own with thé rest of 
the series as regards interest and style, it being conceded 
that there can be little or no opportunity for rhetoric 
when one has to cover the history of a large portion of 
the civilized world for one thousand years, and of Byzan- 
tium itself for a thousand yeats more within so brief a 
space. The Eastern empire, even after it was separated 
from the Western or Latin division, still touched the re- 
mainder of the world at so many points that it is im- 
possible rightly to comprehend its history without know- 
ing something of what was occuring elsewhere, and 
it was on such a plan that Gibbon formed his immortal 
history. We are, therefore, decidedly of the opinion 
that it was a mistake for the publishers to suggest and 
for the author to undertake to cover such an extent of 
ground within the limits of 364 pages, 12mo, leaded, 
wide-margined, and in largish type at that. 

Under the circumstances Mr. Oman has probably suc- 
ceeded as well as could have been expected, and so far is 
deserving of credit. But itis surprising that he should 
have lost the true conception of the task imposed upon 
any one undertaking to write upon such a stupendous 
subject within such tyrannous limitations, and yet more 
surprising that he should have given his little book a 
controversial character. We read in the preface : 











“Fifty years ago the word ‘ Byzantine’ was used as a 
synonym for all that was corrupt and decadent, and the 
tale of the East Roman Empire was dismissed by modern 
historians as depressing and monotonous. The great Gib- 
bon has branded the successors of Justinian and He aclius 
as a series of vicious weaklings, and for several ages no one 
dared to contradict them.” ; 

In other words, Mr. Oman boldly announces that his 
little work, small as it is in volume, is intended to be 
controversial in its scope as well as narrative ; and the 
writer whom he proposes to demolish within so small a 
compass is no less than the ‘‘ great Gibbon,” who, for 
over a century, has been accounted to have attempted 
and achieved the most accurate, erudite and altogether 
colossal work in the whole range of historical literature. 

There have been a few acute and powerful minds like 
Dr. Johnson who have placed but a low estimate on the 
value of historical writing. Said the ponderous lexicog- 

rapher to the very great surprise of the many who 
admire his genius : 

“Great abilities are not requisite for an historian; for 

in historical composition all of the greatest powers of the 
human mind are quiescent. He has facts ready to his 
hand; so there is no exercise of invention.’’ 
To historians of the caliber of Mr. Oman such observa- 
tions might apply; but another measure of merit must 
be employed when gauging historical writers of the first 
order. 

To be a great historian rey tires, in the first place, 
enormous power of applicatien and concentration. To 
this must be added a knowledge of the languages or the 
ability to acquire them; a thorough legal or judicial 
quality of miad to weigh evidence and render impartial 
decisions ; a good degree of general information ia order 
to sneak intelligently ia rega:d to the development of 
events in various directions of effort, science, literature, 
jurisprudence and the arts, as weil as politics and war, 
and power to discriminate character and divine motives. 
Imagination to combine an1 to picture events in logical 
and effective arrangement, and a s'yle at once suited to 
the subject treated and attractive to the reader—vivid, 
glowing, dramatic, well sustainei, and dignified—must 
round up the list of qualifications essential to the thor- 
oughly equipped writer who undertakes the department 
of history. 

Edward Gibbon had all these qualifications for writing 
a history of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Some have objected that his style is too latinize { and pom- 
pous ; but it should be perceived, and it is by most read- 
ers, that his opulent diction and glowing perivds are in 
wonderful harmony with the character of his subject. 
He was treating of the march of empires, the rise of 
epoch-making religions, the pageautries of courts, the 
outward pomps of dynasties that seemed for ages to be 
supported only by their stately ceremonials and hollow 
grandiloquence, like a garment of massive brocade 
which by its stiffness stands for awhile alone and gives 
the false impression of a solid body within. To a just 
representation of such events Gibbon’s imperial style is 
admirably adapted, and what is perhaps of yet more im- 
portance his style is highly interesting ; it never drags ; 
he carries the reader with him by a subtle and irresisti- 
ble charm. He who has read Gibbon has dwelt in 





* THE Story oF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. By C. W. C. OMAN, 
F.8.A., Feliow of All Souls College, Oxford, author of “ Warwick the 
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| courts, has heard ‘the yells of fanatical hordes, the 


clangor of the trump of battle, the voice of heroes and 
the commands of tyrants; he has seen the visions of 
mystics and has entered into the intrigues of conspirators 
and the plots of usurpers, and has beheld the conquests 
of the fairest women of the ages; he has gazed on the 
barbaric pearl and gold of the gorgeous East, and has 
heard the last solemn: wails of despair when a mighty 
empire plunged to its doom, never more to rise again. 
To have read and appreciated Gibbon’s Rome is indeed 
one of the greatest intellectual luxuries of which the 
eager and cultivated mind is capable. 

But it bas been asserted by some that, granting the 
fitness of Gibbon’s style and the general interest of his 
wri'ten chronicles, yet, on the other hand, he was both 
inaccurate and partial in his statements. To this it may 
be reasonably urged that no history has ever been more 
carefully examined and sifted by scholars fully compe- 
tent todiscover errorsin a work of this description and 
on this very topic, and the general consensus of opinion 
has been that no merely human record could be more 
free from such errors than Gibbon’s, 

The passage most open to censure, which includes the 
two famous chapters giving an account of the rise of the 
early Church, is now admitted to be accurate as regards 
statement and to be censurable only on account of the 
tone that pervades those chapters, the subtle spirit of 
hostility apparent between the lines, and almost sure to 
leavea false impression. Some of the ablest modern de- 
fenders of the Church admit the truth of Gibbon’s state- 
ments. Mackintosh says of them : 

“ They might all be safely adopted by a Christian writer, 
with some change in the language and manner.” 

Says Guizot: 

‘Gibbon, it may be fearlessly asserted, is rarely charge- 
able with the suppression or any material fact, which 
bears upon individual character. It must be can- 
didly acknowledged, that his philosophical bigotry is not 
greater than the theological particulars of those ecclesias- 
tical writers who were before in undisputed possession of 
this province of history.” 

It must be admitted that if some of Gibbon’s state- 
ments regarding the Church are not pleasant reading 
for Christians, it is due as much to the facts as to Gibbon. 
Isaac Taylor, an earnest churchman, in his masterly 
monograph entitled ‘‘Ancient Christianity,” bears more 
hardly on that period of Church history than Gibbon. 
If one would have some perception of what the Chris- 
tians of Byzantium were in the period under considera- 
tion, let him look at the Christians of Greece, of Con- 
stantinople or of Russia to-day in this nineteenth centu- 
ry, A.D. Any one who has lived among them and knows 
what they are understands very well what must inevita- 
bly have been the character of the Byzantine Christians 
during the decline of the Roman Eastern Empire ; and 
that a bare statement of the facts would have been sufii- 
cient to make Gibbon’s history unpalatable to men 
of that class who in our day are reaching out after a 
union of the Anglican with the Russo-Greek Church. 
We strongly suspect that Mr. Oman is one of this num- 
ber; at least we see no other reason for his onslaught on 
Gibbon. 

The author is evidently aware of the arduousness of 
the task he has undertaken, for he relies on Finlay and 
Bury to help him out ; he frankly says: ‘* Without their 
aid the task would have been very heavy.” Bury’s work 
we have not examined, but as regards Finlay, the autho: 
is welcome to all the aid and comfort he can extract 
from his pages. George Finlay was a distinguished 
Philhellenist, an honorable, hard-headed Scotch gentle- 
man, who, like many of his canny compatriots, contrived 
to weave a thread of romance into a character that 
seemed repellent to anything but prose. He made love 
on the sly to a fair Constantinople lady. It was ar- 
ranged that she should fly with him in his yacht to 
Athens. The ladder and the horses and the yacht were 
ready, but the lady herself was not ready. Her sister in 
vain urged her to climb down the ladder. But she hesi- 
tated at the wrong moment and threw awsy a fortune 
anda Scotchman. But her sister, who was homely, but 
like the famous Mrs, Maloney, as described in her epitaph, 
was ‘‘ passionate and tender,” would on no account allow 
such a chance to slip out of the family. ‘If you will 
not go, I will !" she exclaimed, and heroically went down 
the ladder to her destiny. She was not the lady that Mr. 
Finlay wanted; but it was toolate toretrieve the mistake, 
for the pursuers were following fast and hard, and the 
lover was of too chivalrous a nature to desert a lady who 
had trustingly placed herself in his power. He married 
her, and a daugh er was born to them. whose early death 
he sincerely mourned ; he erected a costly monument 
over her grave, which lies in the shadow of the Acropo- 
lis, at Athens. 

Mr. Finlay, in his hours of scholastic ease, under- 
took to supplement Gibbon by giving in larger de- 
tail a history of the Byzantine Empire from the time of 
Leo the Isaurian, with whose dynasty he considered that 
that empire really began a distinctly separate existence. 
He writes in a temperate tone which gives his style 
something of dryness, but what he is careful not to do 
is exactly what Mr. Oman charges him with doing. Fin- 
lay records the praiseworthy qualities of characters and 
events of the period whenever it is possible to do so; 
Gibbon does the same ; but Finlay is also careful not to 








extenuate crime, and while he sometimes states, as in 
the case of Nicephorus, that some deeds must be omitted 
owing to their horror, he nowhere leaves an impression 
more favorable than is justified by the facts. Finlay 
certainly does not weaken the impression conveyed in 
the pages of Gibbon of a general corruption and a steady 
current of decadence, stemmed occasionally by men of 
capacity, and in a few instances of lofty patriotism. 
But such men were few and far between. The wicked- 
ness of the ruling classes and the inefficiency, ambition 
or corruption of the clergy of the so-called Christian 
empire of Byzantium, were beyond question, not to say 
also beyond extenuation, and reeked to Heaven. The 
end was only a matter of time. That it did not come 
sooner was due to other causes than the virtue of the 
emperors and their infamous queens, their obsequious 
‘minions, their enunchs and fanatical clergy. 

The long continuance of the Eastern Empire, contin- 
ued after it was actually in articulo mortis was due to 
various causes which are becoming better understood in 
the light of more philosophical historical principles, al- 
tho they cannot be entered into here. We may merely 
suggest, however, that so longas the actual and irre- 
trievable fall of the capital was deferred the Empire nec- 
essarily hai a semblance of life, and continued its 
pageantries and pomps, alive at the head and dead at the 
extremities. The position of Constantinople is such that 
it was practically impregnable against the military tac- 
tics and feeble navies of those times. The Goths, the 
Russians and the Persians might each in turn have 
taken it but for that. Again, the world was not yet 
ripe for consummating the overthrow of the Empire. 
Events moved more slowly then than now. 

We do not see how Mr. Oman has in the least 
strengthened his position by appealing to Finlay; nor 
does he appear to be much better eq1ipped when tilting 
across the field at other foes. The method of his argu- 
ments is shown by his treatment of the ‘ Anecdota” of 
Procopius. Alluding to that famous book, he dismisses it 
by the follo ving footnote, ‘‘Certainly not by Procopius, 
whose name it bears.” That is a very simple way of 
settling a question; no easier form of argumentation 
could be devised than mere assertion if it would work ; 
nut unfortunately assertion is not considered logic and 
the ipse-diait style can only be permitted to few, if any. 
The authenticity of the ‘‘ Anecdota” has been very care- 
fully examined by experts, and the result has been not 
only to accept Procopius as the author, but al-o the truth 
of most of the statements made in that chronique scan- 
daleuse. The carefully studied judgment of such men as 
James Bryce is not to be overthrown by simple denial. 
Mr. Oman’s arguments throughout this volume are of 
this sort, if they can be dignified as such; they convist 
of simple assertions and denials. No proofs are brought 
forward, no superior scholarship is displayed, no new 
authorities are discovered. Nor would he have had much 
space for argument on such a tremendous subject, had 
he had the ability to argue within the limits afforded 
him. Inthe narration of facts he has been obliged to 
recite substantially the same events in the same charac- 
ters as Gibbon. One rises from the perusal of his little 
narrative with even a more contemptible impression of the 
Byzantine Empire than Gibbon produces. Not having 
space to narrate the pomps which in Gibbon give a certain 
solendor to Byzantine corruption, Mr. Oman appears at a 
disadvantage by the side of his imposing antagonist. 

Mr. Oman’s great and needless mistake is that of inter- 
polating a polemic charavter into what was intended to 
ve a brief synopsis of a great subject, and of attacking 
a writer like Gibbon, who has successfully resisted the 
assaults of great scholars. 

The autor also takes a skit at Locky, whose “‘ irritat- 
ing statement” about Byzantine morals operates on him 
like a red rag toabull. He declares that Lecky’s state- 
ment ‘‘ sounds like a cheap echo of the second-hand his- 
torians of fifty years ago, whose st»ple commodity was 
Gibbon-and-water.” Finlay wrote at that time, was he 
also one of them? 

In att-mptiug to rebut Lecky, Mr. Oman admits some 
facts very damaging to his own optimistic view of the 
Byzantives, but quotes in rebuttal a few names picked 
vut at random through the agts, and asserts that a 
nation whih could have jr duced such characters 
could not have been corrupt. How abous Antonia, Theo- 
dora, Eutropius, Irene, Michael, or Theopbano? That 
kind of argument will not answer. It works both ways, 
at least in this case. Every age and country has some 
good mena ; even Sodom had its Lot. But the question is, 
What was the general trend of moral and intellectual 
development in the Byzantine Empire? Mr. Oman gives 
no reply to all this. The opinion he controverts is too 
well established to be overthrown in a ‘‘ Story ” composed 
for young readers, and if accomplished at all can be 
accomplished only by studies more profound and a learn- 
jng more vast than have yet been applied to the subject. 





THE Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., has now completed his 
commentary on The Gospel of St. John by the publication 
of the secord volume. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York. $1.50.) This work isin the excellent series of “The 
Expositor’s Bible’? commentaries, under the general edi- 
torial direction of the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. 
LL.D., editor of The Expositor, and which have been 
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HAMERTON’S MAN IN ART.*. 


Tuts book is a reversion to the position of 
the old painters that man is the great sub- 
ject of art-representation, The older philo- 
sophies agreed in this with the older art and 
held that position until they were more or 
less shaken in their hold on popular recogni- 
tion by the modern naturalistic school with 
its extravagant worship of Nature. In the 
works of the great Italian painters, for 
example, landscape was introduced only as 
the appropriate background for the exhibi- 
tion of human life or action. In common 
with the great schools of Christian thought 
the highest art of modern times has held 
that. the material world existed for the 
spiritual, and matter for spirit. Mater is 
related to spirit, as Carlyle suys in “‘ Sartor 
Resartus,” as “the form thou seest it by.” 

In the elaboration of his sche me of works 
on art Mr. Hamerton returns to this posi- 
tion at the culminating point of the series 
in the magnificent volume before us. What 
the unifying thread which connects this 
with his previous volames is, he himself 
tells us (Preface, p. viii): 

“I may, perhaps, take this opportunity of ex- 
piaining that there is a sort of general scheme 
or plan in my writings on art, which are intend- 
ed to cover the whole field so far as I have time 
or opportunity for exploring it. ‘The Graphic 
Arts’ frankly took the technical side, and so, 
with reference to a special art, did ‘ Etching and 
Etchers.” ‘Landscape’ and ‘Imagination in 
Landscape Painting’ quitted the technical 
ground for other considerations. The present 
work advances to the study of the art that deals 
with man.” 

The book is, however, not written with 
the purpose of giving any special, much less 
a didactic emphasis to this point, but sim- 
ply as a recognition of the fact, whether we 
explain it as historical or see in it a deeper 
philosophic significance, that through 
all the fashions and vicissitudes cf art, of 
fashion and fancy, Man preserves his unfail- 
ing interest, furnishes the greatest themes, 
in never-ending variety, summons the 
artist to his highest exertion, ard even ap- 
plies a stimulus toart itself, which expaads 
its ideals and its methods. A!l_ this, as we 
behold it in reality, is but a secular reasser- 
tion of the p»sition laid down in Holy Writ, 
where we read of the Almighty as having a 
distinct preference and recognition of man 
as the head of his work, “‘ rejoicing in the 
habitable part of his earth” and having bis 
“delights with the sons of men.” (Prov. 
8: 31.) 

Mr. Hamerton carries this point further 
aud gives it a fine application to the art 
value of the mind of man as compared with 
his body. He says: 

“T have never been able to look upon the 
representation of naked muscles as essentially 
higher art than the expression of intelligence or 
feeling in the face. . . . In a naked statue 
we see nothing of this, and consequently, how- 
ever ably the muscles may be imitated and the 
bones indicated, it seems to me that Man himself 
is not generically represented here, but only the 
body of some well-made or idealized individual. 
The nude appears to me an excellent subject for 
study, but quite inadequate as a representation of 
Man, who is not truly himself, in his sovereign- 
ty over the earth, until he is clothed with 
the tissues that he has worn, and armed with 
the tools or weapons that he has invented. I 
would even go so far as to say that Man in a 
desert, tho clothed and armed as Arabsare when 
crossing some dreadful nefood, is still not Man 
in his perfect strength.” 

This is rarely fine, bold and original, as 
well as finely said. It describes sufficiently 
the high plane of theory rather than of 
criticism on which the entire book stands. 

As awholethe work isintended to be, so 

far as its important and representative ex- 
amples go, a thorough treatment of man as 
he has been portrayed in art. For the pur- 
pose of convenient treatment the author 
adopts a classification into six topical parts 
which seem to include all the different re- 
lations in which man has been represented 
in art, and to introduce ina natural and 
intelligible way the details which would 
naturally come up in such a discussion. 
The eight chapters of Part I fall undcr the 
general head of “Culture,” which leads up 
to such minor topics as art education, the 
study of the nude, culture going beyond 
Nature, and so on. Part II relates to 
“Beauty” and gives the author an oppor- 
tunity to expound his wholly subjective 
theory of beauty as having no existence 
outside the percipient and intelligent mind. 
The topics of the following Parts are “‘ Re- 
ligious Art” in sixteen chapters, ‘‘ History 
and Revivals,” “‘ Portrait” and ‘‘ Life Ob- 
served.”’ 





* MAN INART. STUDIES IN RELIGIOUS AND His- 
TORICAL ART, PORTRAIT AND GENRE. By PHILIP 
GILBERT HAMERTON. With forty-six plates in line- 
engraving, mezzotint, photogravure, hyalography, 
etching and wood-engraving. Macmillan & Co., 
New York. Royal 8vo, pp. xxvi,344. Broad margins, 
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Some impression of the breadth and full- 
ness of the discussion may be had from sim- 
ply running over the titles of the sixteen 
Chapters which compose the Part on “ Re- 
ligious Art.” Beginning with the earliest 
historic periods we have four chapters on 
“Gods, Men and Monsters,’’ on “ Pictorial 
Representations of Deity,” “The Earliest 
Christian Art,” and on “‘ The Primitive De- 
vice of giving importance by Size.”” These 
are followed by others on “ Intellect and 
Sympathy in Early Christian Art,” “ Ma- 
terial Luxury in Medisval Religious Art,” 
“Of the Quality called Holiness in Art,” 
“The Archaic Element in Sacred Ari,” 
“The Incompatibility between Realism 
and Religion,” “On Truth to Fact in the 
Illustration of the Bible,” ‘‘ Raphael’s 
Principle in Biblical Illustration,” ‘‘ The 
Influence of Roman Catholicism on Reli- 
gious Art,” “The Influence of Protestant- 
ism on Religious Art,’ “ Protestant Art: 
Rembrandt,” “‘ The Effect of Unbelief upon 
Religious Art’ and “ Religious Art. from 
Life.” 

We repeat this long enumeration with 
some apprehension that our readers may 
find it in Mr. Hamerton’s phrase, otiose. 
But it gives an adequate measure of the 
proportions of the wort: and of its thorough 
attention to details and sub-topics, and of 
elaboration, large and small of the plan. 

The author’s work is not, however, by 
any means confined to the text. It is done 
on a double line of carefully selected and 
costly illustrations, combined with the 
text. So much pains have been taken with 
these illustrations, that the author appre- 
hends they may be the principal and only 
matter in his book which the majority of 
readers will care for. Should this -prove 
true the ‘‘ majority of readers” will make 
a bad miss, tho they will not fail of 
their money’s worth. For these illus- 
trations make an extraordinary series. 
whether looked at as a representative se- 
lection, or whether they are judged on the 
ground of technical .xecution. The series 
numbers forty-six, which tho obviously far 
below what would be required to give pic- 
torial illustration even of every main point 
in the text is enough under skillful man- 
agement to serve a good purpose of illus- 
tration, and at the same time make it pos 
sible to bring the whole collection up to a 
high standard of art. The great majority 
of these illustrations have been hitherto 
unpublished, A few only have appeared 
before, but in every case these plates are 
wholly uninjured by use, and their interest 
is great enough to made their publication 
desirable. The collection as it stands is a 


any sense complete as a representative col- 
lection, nor to be judged on its independent 
merits apart from the text and the volume 
of which it is an integral and auxiliary 
part. 





References in Art, Life and Literature. 
By Harry Quilter, M.A., Trin: Coll: Camb: 
of the Inner Temple, Esq. Barrister at- 
law. (Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., London : 
Macmillan & Co., New York. $8.00) This 
book is one that defies the reviewer and 
isnotat all easy to describe. It is composed 
of essays and reviews published at various 
times by the author in The Spectator, Lon- 
don Times, Contemporary Review and 
other English publications, but now taken 
to pieces, recast, rewritten, expanded, con- 
tracted and altered to suit the author's 
present purpose, or present position on the 
critical questious involved. The title is 
misleading and inadequate. It almost 
looks as if somehow it owes its form to 
some reluctance on the author’s part to 
permit the title to announce the plain 
truth that the volume is with few excep- 
tions a collection of critical papers on re- 
cent English painting and painters viewed 
in their relation to the pre-Raphaelite 
school and their present successors. Mr. 
Quilter announces himself as a barrister 
‘but is better known asa critic writing on 
the subjects discussed in this volume, 
under the signature “Q,” and _ writ- 
ing with great ability and great freedom 
of speech in several leading English re- 
views and journals, besides the one of 
which he was himself editor. His style of 
criticism is enlightening but far from gen- 
ial and has provoked an amount of animad- 
version in return which perhaps is un- 
rivaled in its unstinted frankness,and proves 
him a masterin the art of using words 
that burn. He gives an amusing account of 
this phase of his experience as a critic. 
“Strong friends used to come and offer to 
walk with me for protection, and thick sticks to 
be sent me anonymously, without which I was 
nottostir abroad. Inthe back of the room in 
which I write, reposes a great book which I can 
searcely lift, within whose covers lurk two 
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of my secretary in sticking them in.” 

All credible enough by any one who has 
been familiar with Mr. Quilter at work, 
and not wholly incredible to one who only 
knows him through the selected and more 
or less modified critiques contained in this 
volume, which however admirable as the 
utterance of the cold impartial truth do 
both remind one of the wrath.some one 
once flung at Mr. Ruskin, “Hang him! 
Don’t he know enough to stand by his 
friends ?’ and justify the story we find in 
the book itself, of Mr. Whistler revenging 
himself by decapitating the savage critic, 
and changing Quilter into Wilter. Still, 
afterall is said, we stand by the critic and 
pronounce his book the very best lot of 
papers, as far as they go, the very best col- 
lection on recent English art,that have been 
brought together. The book is noble in 
form, with a great royal octavo or a long 
quarto page (we cannot decide which in 
these days of book-making confusion) open, 
black-faced type, heavy paper and superb 
illustrations. The first third tells the 
story of English pre-Raphaelitism with 
a great plainness of speech which makes 
one suspect that there was plenty of good 
reason for those two thousand abusive mis- 
sives and probably for ‘‘a good twenty 
pounds worth” more. The history has 
been written by no one else in such terms, 
certainly not by a friend, and that 
friend equipped with full knowledge on all 
points relating to the artists themselves 
and their work, and the very best critical 
apparatus. The controversial tone of some 
of the papers in the collection is partly at 
least accounted for by the fact that they 
were first written ten years or more ago. 
Since that time the public has caught up 
with the critic and left very lit le difference 
between them. Some of his caustic opin- 
ions, as referring to a state of things which 
has now passed away might as well have 
been omitted in the revision for the press, 
as, for example, the statement (page 187) 


“that if another David Cox and another De Wint 
were to arise to-morrow. all the art authorities 
of England would repeat the sams neglect, 
stupidity and injustice with the greatest pleas- 
ure.”’ 

Mr. Quilter is hard too on Sir John Mil- 
lais, apparently not able to forgive him the 
wealth, title and ease he has won by his 
art. But tho at the bar of such a judge 
everything appears stamped with imperfec- 
tion, he has also an appreciation of merit 
which is unerring and doubly valuable for 
the truth and intelligence that control it 
There never was a quicker eye to pick up 
the good points of a man’s work than this 
Harry Quilter’s, and his book is full of ex- 
ampies of bold, generous recognition— 
recognition far in advance of public opin- 
ion, which provoked scorn and laughter at 
the moment, called out a good share of that 
“twenty pounds worth” of abuse, and 
which stood the poor artist in good stead 
in his time of trouble. The last two-thirds 
of the book show how wide his knowledge 
is and what a master he has been of that 
kind of criticism which we have so little of, 
but which is really the only criticism that 
is really worth much—comparative criti- 
cism. In this way these papers are altogether 
unique. In a sense andto a degree they 
put the whole field of modern English and 
French art underreview. As, for example, 
the papers on Watts, on Millet and Willam 
Hunt and on French Art. In short Mr. 
Quilter belongs in that high and rare class 
of critical writers of whom it may be said 
that whether we accept their opinions or 
not is of small importance, compared with 
their stimulating and illuminating effect 
on the mind. 


Selections from the Letters of Geraldine 
Endsor Jewsbury to Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Ireland. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $5.00.) It 
is impossible to read these letters without 
keen regret that but one-half of the corre- 
spondence survives, Miss Jewsbury having 
burned Mrs. Carlyle’s letters to her, with 
her own hands, on her dying bed, and in pur- 
suance of a solemn promise to her friend. 
Miss Jewsbury was beyond question a rare 
and dainty spirit, rich in feminine qualities 
but combining with them a large element of 
rebellion, unrestand Bohemian spice which, 
no duubt, added much to the flavor and 
_piquancy of her personality as a social phe- 
nomenon and a letter writer, but, no doubt 
also, made her about the last person a wise 
providence would seléct for close companion- 
ship with a mate like Mrs. Carlyle, whose 
faulty half was so close a copy of Miss 
Jewsbury. But mates and friends they 
were in a sense not often known among 
women and which would be clearly impos- 
sible among them, except where the rela- 
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gifts on both sides. Mrs. Carlyle was the 
broader and stronger nature, tho perhaps 

she was endowed with less personal fasci- 

nation and certainly had no more of the 

fatal gift of loving with the whole heart 

where her affections, were bestowed. Mrs. 
Ireland’s introductory sketch of Miss Jews- 

bury gives us the portrait of a brilliant and 

fascinating little Bohemian whom every 

mau that reads it would have hugged him- 

self to know, and with whom, like most 

of his sex who had that pleasure, he would 

probably have fallen half, if not altogether, 

in leve. She seems to have gone through 

life with an admiring troop of men in this 

condition around her. Why she came to 

no settlement with any one of them is a 

mystery, the key to which Mrs. Ireland, 

if she hoids it in her hand, has not 

revealed to her readers. Certainly it was 

not any unfeminine coldness in Miss 
Jewsbury; for if the common report of 

friends is true, no woman ever set higher 
the value of domestic life, nor had in her 
composition more of the wifely and mater- 
nal yearning. Mrs. Ireland’s introduction 
is based less on the Letters printed in this 
volume than on tke outside knowledge she 
had of the two women chiefly concerned in 

them. The Life of one of them she has 

already written, and written with all the 
‘advantages of intimate acquaintance. This 
volume is, we assume, the payment of the 

debt of admiring friendship to the memory 

of the other. The Letters do not alone jus- 
tify the portrait she has given. Beyond 
question Miss Jewsbury has not done full 
justice to herself in these Letters. She made 
an impression on those who knew her which 
was distinctly more brilliant than that we, 
reading as strangers, who never knew her, 
can receive from the Letters. They are 
absolutely free from posing of all kinds, 
natural to the verge of carelessness and 
recklessness, and rich in scintillations of 
all kinds. They make the im)ression of 
power and force rather than of an all-round 
strength ; but it is power in turbulence, 
and not in steady control. Yet the forces 
are present whica should be in control. We 
have to do with no child of passion, impet- 
uous, headlong, consumed with her own 

em tions or likely to be wrecked by them. 

A caged spirit she certainly was, to whom 

the limitations of freedom. and of finite 
being were torture. The heart of peace 
in life and the world was unknown to 
her. The Christian’s problem, *‘ W hat must 
(do to be saved ?’’ she never raised. The 
philosophic solution perpetually evaded 

her. Her heart, endowed with the rarest 
capacities of love and of peace in love beat 
and bruised itself sore against the bars 

till it lay panting in the cruel pessim- 
ism which torments such minds and makes 
them long for death. She was too true 
and had too much true stuff in her not 
to find the sacred relations of life her one 
enduring solace, and gave herself to them 
with a devotion which passes all ordinary de- 
votion, even of women,tho to the looker on it 
seems to be inspired not with faith and 
Lope, but with despair vf every other state, 
and even of the permanency of this. Her 
Bohemianism comes from the same motive, 
not from an impulse to break away from 

convention and draw near to Nature, but 

from the unquiet mind which, finding faith 

impossible, takes to the Roman mass and 

unlimited cigars in the chimney corner as a 
solace for the moment. The letters of such 
a writer could not be rich in the wisdom of 
life nor in the sustaining grace which flows 
from a great and self-controlled character. 
They have the charm of brilliancy and free- 
dom, the charm of refined Bohemianism. 
They are not particularly uplifting nor in- 
tellectnally very suggestive. They have 
abiding interest as the portraiture of a 
human type, and that type not an uncom- 
mon one in this age when so many are 
afloat on the deep sea. 


French Art, Classic and Contemporary. 
Painting and Sculpture. By W. C. Brown- 
ell. (Chsrles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.25.) Weare very glad to get such a com- 
pact and usable survey of French art 
through its whole course as this is, from so 
intelligent an author. We have nothing to 
compare with it as covering the same 
ground, and apart from this it has distinct 
and independent merit of its own, particu- 
larly in the chapters on the Romantic 
school and on the Realistic, under which 
latter heading isalso included the recent 
Impressionist school, represented by such 
artists as Manet and Monet. Mr. Brownell 
has been a close observer of France and of 
Frenchmen, as was proved by his “ French 
Traits,” and has this prime qualification 
for writing well on the artof the coun- 
try. Itdoes not surprise us to find him 
writing with so much sympathetic intelli- 
gence. In fact, he is quite as sympathetic 
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in his critical estimate as is at all consist- 
ent with his having any defiuive opinions of 
hisown. If hesins at all it is on the too 

sympathetic si le, tho he does not fail, ina 
critical emergency, to prove that he has 
positive ideas; as, Yor example, in his clos- 
ing remarks on the Impressionists ia the 
chapter on Realistic paintings, woere he 
takes the very just rosition that the defect 
of the Impressionist school lies partly in its 
«+ débonnatre self satisfaction,” or, in other 
words, “‘ bumptiousness”’; but chiefly “ in 
its lack of anything properly to be called 
philosophy.” This is the consideration 
which dooms all eclecticism in art to fuil- 
ure, for it is obviously impossible to com- 
bine the heterogeneous elements of opposite 

philosophies into a consistent philosophy. 

The eclectic has, therefore, no other course 
left open to him than to combine sup. rficial 
technicalities, We should be glad tosee this 
accepted by Mr. Brownell distinctly enough 
to relieve his book entirely from the occa- 
sional trace of dilettaut indifferentism. In 
both of these chapters alluded to above Mr. 
Brownell furnishes his readers with com- 
plete and satisfactory sketches of the art- 
movements to which they refer in the form 
of personal art criticism. He writes on 
these subjects as an amateur and a critic, 
but after all, with the advantage of one 
who is quite as much at home in modern 
French literature asin French ar’, and who 
better than all has studied 'he people close- 
ly and sympathetically. His survey is not 
in the style of the catalogue raisonné, but 
is an attempt to penetrate beneath the sur- 
face and to introduce the reader to the 
streams of deeper thought and feeling 
which make the artists of France and her 
schools of art what they are. The closing 
chapters of the volume are on Classic and 
Academic Sculpture, and the New Move- 
mentin Sculpture. This last chapter is, 
perhaps, as carefully thought out and as 
well matured as any of the others, but it 
relates to works with which the Ameri- 
can public are less familiar. 


We do not know that John Kelly, of 
Northwood, Mass., ever did anything else 
to entitle him to fame, but on August 3d, 
1817, he wrote to the lady he was just about 
marrying, and with whom he afterward 
lived most happily, An Old Love Letter, 
which lies before us republished in a hand- 
some brochure, and dedicated to the *‘young 
men and maidens who in coming years are 
to be makers of our American Homes.”’ It 
is a wonderful reflection of the truth, sin- 
cerity and simple-hearted purity which 
made the social life of that generation 
what it was. We would gladly republish 
the whole, but can only treat our readers to 
a few passages : 

“T expect that she to whom Iam united . . . 
will not be wholly unmindful of the termination 
of our journey—that she will sometimes, wheth- 
er in prosperity or adversity, health or sickness, 
sorrow or joy, look beyond the scenes of time 
to those far more important that will open upon 
her hereafter—and I hope most earnestly that 
she will be qualified and disposed, by her exam- 
ple and friendly admonitions, to recall her part- 
ner from his wanderings to a sense of his duty, 
and accompany and assist him on his way to a 
better world than this is. 

“As to our prospects in life, you know they 
are humble, very humble, and unless our minds 
are humble, too, we have no chance for happi- 
ness. 

“ No one will suspect either of us of marrying 
for money. There never was a couple united 
who were, in fact, more dependent, or ought 
more sensibly to feel their dependence upon 
Providence than we; and if we neglect constant- 
ly and daily to acknowledge that dependence 
we shall be undeserving of that support and as- 
sistance on which only we can rely. 

“1 could wish for your sake (ten times more 
than for my own) that I had a fortune equal to 
my love for you, and could raise you to a rank 

that you would honor and that would do honor 
toyou. But, Susan, I have nothing to offer you 
—nothing but a hand that will be cheerfully 
given, and a heart that is faithfully yours. If 
these you are willing to accept—if you are will- 
ing to share my fate, whatever it may be—to 
share my sorrows and my joys, and allow me to 
participate in yours—then come to my arms 
and come tomy heart, thou most beloved of 
women. 


“But examine yourself and see. If you love 


any other man more than me—if there is any 
one to whom (could you chvose from all the 
wor d) you would prefer being united—if you 
can give me only a share in your affections and 
a heartless hand—if you cannot in heart as well 
as in life forsake all others and cleave unto me, 
and to me only, so long as we both shall liye, I 


entreat you, even now to renounce me. I would 


rather go to the grave than to the marriage 
altar under circumstances like these. I | conjure 
you by all your hopes of happiness in this life 
and by all your hopes of happiness beyond. the 
grave, not to deceive yourself or me inchlegten 
and solemn concern.” 


Sketches of Life and Charatter ts Bin: 












Co., New York. $2.25.) We shall make no 
mistake in pronouncing this the gayest, 
brightest and altogether most entertaining 
book of European travel published this 
year. It realizes almost in romantic terms, 
and certainly up to the highest standards 
of the picturesque, the ideals of travel as 
sport. it has somany touches of Ariel-like 
grace and swiftnessin it asto justify the 
name “ Miranda,” by which Miss Fletcher’s 
attendant friend gors in the book. The 
mystery of the welcome these ‘‘two fair 
English ladies’’ received from their start at 
Bouda-Pesth on their journey through the 
most characteristic parts of the Magyar 
land and through Transylvania is dissolved 
when we learn that the oid Cuunt Ezterhazy 
himself raised the potent one arm, left him 
by the revolution of 1848, for their protection, 
and wafted them on over the great dusty 
plain, among the mountains and rarely 
visited towns, with every attention a roman- 
tic race couid lavish on them. This may not 
be always the best wayof getting at the 
facts wuich dry-as-dust economists would 
die for; but 1t leads straight into the ro- 
mance and poetic life of the people and the 
land. Asan example of the way they got 
on in this wonder-life, which transformed 
every one they met into a friendly magician, 
we transcribe one passage, leaving our read- 
ers to imagine the rest : 

“At the station we foand the secretary,who took 
our tickets and then looked anxiously around in 
search of a friend who might be traveling in our 
direction. His eye fell upon a tall, picturesque 
figure in shooting clothes, and immediately 
brightened. This attractive being was intro- 
duced as Count L——, and we were bundled with 
him into a saloon carriage,and never saw the 
secretary again, . . . He talked of the beauty 
ahead, the sport, the almost savage peasantry in 
the valleys, till his eyes glowed, and he waved 
his hands in an enthusiasm which quickly spread 
to us. Asan added inducement to foliow his 
advice, he talked affectionately of an English 
general whom we should find hidden in a moun- 
tain watering-place named Borsek, and ex- 
plained that if it were not for his daughter's 
approaching marriage, which kept him at home, 
he himself would have shown us the Transyl- 
vania which artists should see. We took leave 
of him at Szamés Ujvar. which was down as our 
next halting-place, and promised on arriving at 
Besztercze the next day to drive over to his 
shooting-box and dine with him. As we alighted, 
he called loudly from the window: * Burgo- 
meister.” A voice replied from the crowd, 
which opened to permit a little old man to ad- 
vance, and we were left with the burgomeister, 
who at once proceeded to explain that he was 
not that dignitary, but would do as well pend- 
ing his absence.” 


We have before us two books on London 
of great attractiveness. The first is London, 
by Walter Besant. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York, $3.00.) The substance of these 
chapters is republished from Harper’s 
Monthly. On the whole they gain by being 
brought together in this permanent and 
connected form, especially in the almost 
endless illustrations which have a certain 
strength and salience which we did not no- 
tice in them before. The volume stands now 
high on the list of desirable gift books of the 
best class. Charing Cross to St. Paul’s. 
Notes by Justin McCarthy, M. P., and vign- 
ettes by Joseph Pennell, (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $2.00.) This is a view of 
London which makes no pretense to spread 
out over the whole of it, neither geograph- 
ically, historically nor in any other way; but 
what it loses in breadth as compared with 
Mr. Besant’s book, it gains in concentra- 
tion on what one may have to think of as h- 
walks nowadays throught the heart of 
London from Charing Cross to St. Paul’s. 
Pennell’s sketches are the very things that 
will salute his vision, if he pause long 
enough and have theartist’s eye and feeling 
to discover them; and the reading matter 
is the talk of the very well-informed and 
very particularly bright accomplished man 
who has constituted himself your guide. 


Iliustrated London News gives us already 
the first taste of the holidays. Its Christ- 
mas number and the Junior edition, Father 
Christmas and The Childrens Casket of 
Pictures, are before us. They are full of 
jollity. The first touch of winter and its 
crisp air is in thém, some of life’s drama, a 
deal of its comédy and a touch of its pathos 
and comedy happily combined in the folds 
of its broad sheets. The International 
News Company send usa full file of the 
Anglo-American Illustrated Weeklies for 
Christmas—The Graphic, Chri num- 
ber; The Figaro, English Edition ; Lady’s 
Pictorial, Christmas number; Black and 
White, Christmas number, and The Chatter- 

Christmas Box. They have never been 

yé bewildering in splendor than this 
year, with their great full-page blocks and 
F iiustratio.s, serious, comic, pathetic and in 
; yer¥ Other known key. The chromos are 
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we not come to take al] such things as a sim- 
ple matter of course. Fortunately for child- 
hood the world is still young, and the chil- 
dren will have lots of fun im feasting their 
eyes on the Christmas illustrated papers. 


The Early Narratives of Genesis. <A 
Brief Introduction to the Study of Genesis, 
1-ll. By Herbert Edward Ryle, B.D., Pro- 
fessional Feliow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. (Macmillan & (o., 
New York. $1.00.) The finish and scholar- 
ship of this volume are above question. 
The theory developed in it is that we have 
fn the fir-t eleven chapters of Genesis the 
Hebrew version of the Cosmogony, not in 
its earliest form, not overlaid with bewilder- 
ing iegenod, as at Babyion, but in the form 
it received from the minds of devout Israel 
ites moved by the Spirit of God, and pene- 
trat d with the pure belief in the spiritual 
Jehovah. The author remarks: 


“The saints and prophets of Israel stripped 
the old legend of its pagan deformities. its 
shape and outline survived. But its spirit was 
changed, its religious teaching and significance 
were transfigured, in the light of the Revelation 
of the Lord. The popular tradition was not 
abolished ; it was preserved, purified, hallowed, 
that it might subserve the Divine purpose ot 
transmitting, as in a figure, spiritual teaching 
upon eternal truths.” 


Making a Beginning. By William J. 
Lacey. (Fleming H. Revel! Company, New 
York. $1.00.) Thestyleof this manual for 
young people puts it in a class with 
Smiles, “ Self-Help.” Itsaim, moral tone 
and general character place it in a line with 
Munger’s “On the Threshold,” from which, 
however, it differs widely in style of liter- 
ary execution. It is crowded with illustra- 
tive anecdote and incident, woven together 
with great literary skill and aimed at a 
good point. It is acapital book to read in 
tne family and even better to place in the 
hands of a young person.———Sacred 
Hours with Young Christians. By Bishop 
James W. Hott, D.D. (W. J. Shuey, Day- 
ton, O. 75 cents.) Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler 
gives the book a hearty send-off as a few 
grains of gold laid on the path of life’s trav- 
eler to enrich him on his heavenly journey. 
The spirit of Christ is in the book, and 
those who love the one will love the other. 


The latest addition to the “ Iaurel- 
Crowned” Series (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, $1.00 per vol.) is The Best Letters 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited with an 
Introduction by Shirley Carter Hughson, a 
very absorbing and interesting volume, 
presented in excellent dress. The same 
publishers bring out another series, ‘ Tales 
from Foreign Lands.’”’ They are uniform 
in style and price. ($1.00 per vol.) Five 
numbers have been published already, of 
which the two latest are Marianela; A 
Story of Spanish Love. Translated from 
the Spanish of B. Perez Gaidos by Helen 
W. Lester; and Cousin Phillis; A Story of 
English Love. By Mrs. Gaskell. 





Among books of the highest class, at 
once valuable aid beautiful, we name the 
Second American Edition from the Eleventh 
London Edition of Historical Memorials 
of Canterbury, The Landing of Augustine, 
The Murder of Becket, Edward the Black 
Prince, Becket’s Shrine. By Arthur Pen- 
rhyn Stanley, D.D., late Dean of Westmin- 
ster, formerly Canon of Canterbury. (A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 530 
cents.) This edition is published in one 
volume, linen paper, broad margins, illus- 
trated copiously with heliotypes and photo- 
graphs of Canterbury scenes and of detail5 
of the Cathedral. The volume is hand- 
somely bound and put up in a box. 


Harper’s Chicago and the World’s Fair, 
by Julian Ralph (Harper & Brothers, New 
York, $3.00), makes a rather big and heavy 
volume which suggests that the attempt 
to do the work thoroughly is possibly a 
trifle overdone. The work is, however, thor- 
oughly executed. {he chapters on the Exhi 
bition are collated from official sources and 
approved by the Department of Publicity 
and Promotion of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. The manual 1s enriched with 
a great number of excellent illustrations 
It is not intended for a guide to Chicago but 
a@ monumental account of Chicago and the 
Fair. 


Dissertations on the Apostolic Age. 
Tnese are a series of five learned and im- 
portant dissertations by the late J. B. 
Lightfoot, Lord Bishop of Durham, re- 
printed from his editions of St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles by the [rustees of the Lightfoot Fund. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $3.50.) The 
five dissertations include the Excursus on 
“The Christian Ministry,’ with additional 
notes, and the one on “* The Essenes,’’ which 





by this publication are now accessible to 
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scholars who do not care to purchase the 
voluminous works in which they appeared 
originally. 


From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. (New 
York and Boston, two vols., $8.00), we have 
The Poetical Works of Altred Lord Tenny- 
son (Poet Laureate). This is the Complete 
Edition from the Author's Text, and as 
such contains all the Tennysonian poems, 
including those in the just published 
“‘ none, and Other Poems.” The publica- 
tion is good and handsome in white and 
gold, and the volumes are embellished with 
% portrait and illustrations by Church, 
Dielman, Fredericks, Fenn, Murphy, 
Shell, Taylor, and others. 


The Bookworm. (A. C. Arms‘rong & Son, 
New York. $3.00) This curious “‘Illus- 
trated Treasury of Oid Time Literature” is 
an English publication, emanating from 
the nouse of Elliot Stock, London, and ap- 
pears this year with the fifth volume. Itis 
a mu-eum of rare, odd and antique things 
in type and print, wherein one may mouse at 
will. The less he cares for system and 
the more he delights in the sudden surprise 
of treasure trove the better he will be 
pleased. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A “NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY” 


will soon be published by Messrs, Cassell 
& Co. 








.-Among the writers for the Christmas 
number of The Catholic World are Chris- 
tian Reid, Aubrey de Vere and George Par- 
sons Lathrop. 


. Itis reported that the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette is to be a conservative journal, its pol- 
ities to be largely under thecontrol of Mr. 
H. J. C. Cust, M.P. 


--Leo XIII, is publishing his poems 
from the Vatican press in an édition de 
luxe. They consist of elegies, sonnets and 
even epigrams, all in Latin. 


--The Cambridge University Press 
(England) hax now in preparation a small 
edition of the newly recovered ‘‘ Gospel 
according to Peter” and “ Apocalypse of 
Peter.” 


.-The story of an independent invention 
of the lightning-rod by a Bohemian con- 
temporary of Franklin, named Divis, will 
be told in the January Popular Science 
Monthly. 


--The Macmillans have added the name 
of the Messrs. Adam & Charles Black, 
Edinburgh and London, to the list of the 
English firms for whom they act as exclu- 
sive agents in this country. 


--Ginn & Co., will publish in January 
‘A Plot-Book of some Elizabethan Plays,” 
edited by George Pierce Baker. The sources 
of plots of plays by a large number of the 
Elizabethan dramatists will be given. 


---The leading topics of the December 
Forum are “‘ An Educational Reformation 
Needed,” under which President Eliot 
speaks of the failure of popular education, 
and Dr. Rice continues his investigations 
in the public schools of St. Louis and Indian- 
apolis. 


.-Besides Hamerton’s ‘“ Man in Art,’’ 
Macmillan & Co. have just brought out an- 
other fine art book, Mr. Harry Quilter’s 
“ Preferences in Art Life, and Literature,” 
which includes a history of Pre Raphael- 
.tism and an essay upon contemporaneous 
English painting. 


..D. Appleton & Co. announce a steady 
demand for ‘The Memorial Volume on 
the Centennial of Washington’s Inaugs- 
ration,” which has been so favoraby 
noticed by the press in this country and in 
England. As soon as the remainder of the 
edition of one thousand copies are sold, the 
plates of the book will be destroyed. 


--The Ladies’ Home Journal begins, 
with the Chris"mas number, a novel by Mr. 
Howells ‘‘ The Coast of Bohemia.” Qn ite 
completion he will publish in the same 
magazine, a series of editorial papersof a 
biographical nature, tracing the influences 
which led him to a literary life, and which 
controlled and directed his readjng and 
study. 


..-Theeditor of The Review of Reviews 
in the December number has a valuable 
article upon physical culture at Wellesley 
College. <A tabular report is furnished 
showing how much has been accomplished 
by forty freshmen during six months 
through gymnasium instruction and prac- 
tice, in the increase of the girth, depth and 
strength of chest, capacity of lungs. and so 
on, 
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....An edition of the collected poems of 
William Basse will be brought out by 
Messrs. Ellis & Elvey, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. R. Warwick Bond. This poet 
is known to the ordinary reader by his 
epitaph on Shakespeare and his ‘‘ Angler’s 
Song,’ written for Isaak Walton. A large 
portion of the text is taken from the auto- 
graph manuscript. 


....-The American Society of Church His 
tory announces the ‘‘American Church 
History Series.”” The whcle work will em- 
brace ten octavo volumes of from four to 
five hundred pages each ; one volume being 
devoted to each of the larger and older 
Communions of America,two volumes to the 
smaller bodies, aud one to contain a com- 
pendious history of American Christianity 
as a whole, and its relations to the Churches 
of Europe. The history of each commun- 
ion has been assigned to some competent 
scholar of that denom‘nation. The volumes 
will be isstied one every three months, and 
will be sent on their issue to sabscribers to 
the series, which is published by the Chris- 
tian Literature Company. 


....The controversy on the Apostolic Creed 
now raging in Protestant Germany, bas 
been productive of articles and brochures in 
great number on the origin and history of 
that venerable confession. Among the 
best is the series of articles by Professor 
Kattenbusch, in the Christliche Welt, of 
Leipzig, beginning with No. 43. The his- 
toric growth and interpretation of the 
creed are closly followed. Professor Har- 
nack himself, who unintentionally started 
the agitation, has written a brochure in 
which he shows the relatively late period 
of the spread and general acceptance of the 
creed. The New Testament lexicographer 
Cremer, of Greifswald, in his “‘ Zum Strei- 
te uber das Apostolicum” takes a moder- 
ately conservative view, while Bornemann’s 
work under the same title takes the ad- 
vanced view. 


..We reply ‘to “An Amateur Book- 
hunter,” that the best manual for guid- 
ance in auctions and second-hand book- 
shops, is “‘ Slater’s Library Marual,” from a 
London house, but always purchasable in 
the larger stores here. It gives dates of 
first or valuable editions, quotes prices and 
affords a constant stock of valuable hints, 
pro or con, as to works interesting the 
book collector. The annual price-catalog, 
compiled hy Mr. Slater, isa useful tho not 
indispensable supplement. In the way of 
general and gossipy information itis always 
handy and companionable. We may dd 
that Mr. Andrew Lang’s delightfa1l volume 
expressly for amateur book collectors, in 
all degrees of activity, ‘‘Tne Library,” is 
another handbook to warn, to comfert and 
command the unprofessional bibliomaniac 
anda little manual thatis assolidly tasteful 
in its form as it is valuable in the contents 
of its one hundred and eighty-seven pages. 
This last is from Macmillan & Co, and is 
now in a revised and enlarged edition from 
that house. 
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Just published. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.25. CHARLES 
SANTLEY’S REMINISCENCES. 


“A treasury of delightful anecdotes about artists.” 


Student and Singer 


Reminiscences of CHARLESSANTLEY, Writ- 
ten by Himself. With t 
oe soe ter 25. a eee 
r. Santley’s life has been one of wide artistic ac- 
tivity and its story tate ti oreover, 
tivity and is tains many p! ty SN of the 


seat arusts wlio very lini, ini, Marini mnconi, Bel- 

letti, Mario, Grisi, T an ragziani 

pase Saar aetna 

3—N. Y. Times. pencts 
Now Ready. 8vo, a“ gilt, $4.00. 

lotes of Dickens, 


“A deli; anecd 
Thackersy, aud and i ohn b Leech an A en sad 


The Memories of Dean Hole 


With illustrations from Original Sketches 
by LeecH and THACKERAY, and a photo- 
ga portrait of the author. 8vo, cloth, 





“Tt abonndsin bright, cheerful, sparkling anecdotes 
of all kinds of arti ters, preach 
scacpenes scholars rs of arate, 5 ab eraee. There 
bny fi rtel im i — 


bilug. ¢ oe a ) 
chatty malty eb that iy soorcely fail to 


= hum: iy wane 
erous. reader love the ch 
‘author. "Commercial ‘Advert ‘eer. and 


Social Life in England 


From the Restoration to the Revolution, 
1660-1690. By WILLIAM Connor SYDNEY, 
author of “England and the English in 
py Eighteenth Century.” 12mo, cloth, 


y pom 
bright-s: 


With 80 illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 


Days with Sir Roger De Coverley 


Reprinted from the “Spectator.” Uniform 

ith Mr. Thomson's editions of “ Cran- 

ford,” and “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


Lord Tennyson’s Last Volume. 


The Death of (none, Akbar’s 
Dream, 


And Other Poems 


Uniform with ‘The Foresters.” 


16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. z 


:#,* Large parer edition, printed on hand- 


*made paper. Limited to 200copies. For 


: price apply to the booksellers, 

“ There ‘s as much of sadness as of pleasure i 
feeling with which one takes A thle new vohinber 
poems. Itisthe swan son With 
a heb aa Se %, book is i oink new. 


rare music in it, and 
none but he could have sung.” nd some — that 


The Beauties of Nature 
AND THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD 
WE LIVE IN. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Seuit LUBBOCK, 
MP., .S., LL.D., author of ‘The 
Pleasures of la. ey by nunierous 
illust ations and many full-pa lat 
Mua, 


he makes i em intelligible and 
reading to the u oe Bul- 
SgTeee ig to 1 nscientific.”—Evening 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Don Orsino. 


A sequel to “Saracinesca”’ and “ Sant’ 
Ilario.” By F. MARION (CRAWFORD. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. Uniform with the 
new edition of Mr. Crawford’s vovels. 


The three novels compris the “ Saraci 
pases. sone now be had, ee, in binding, in tox. 


“Saracinesca,” “ Sant’ Ilario,” “Don Orsino” 


ng, conservative in its 
‘amily affections and 


me Sas plot of the story (Don Orsino i he best 
that the author has co { h AJ seer ors 


“When Sanaanenctde these things with a won- 
derful beauty of diction and facility. of expression, 
you have that very difficult t achievemcent—a thor- 
good modern romance.”—Life. 


New Books for the Young. 
Stories from the Greek Comedians 


By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. With six- 
teen colored illustrations. Uniform with 
<a Burning of ‘Rome,’ etc. 12mo, 


The Girls and 1. 


By Mrs. MOLESWoRTH, authorof.“‘ Carrots,” 
‘Nurse Heatherdale’s Story,” etc Tilus- 
trated by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 16mo, $1 25. 


The Story of the Days of Rachel, 
Lady Russell. , 


By Mrs MARSHALL, Author of “Winifrede’s 
Journal,” — With eight illustrations 
12mo, $1 50. > 





Macmillan & Co.'s New Illustrated 


Catalogue of 
Holiday Gift Books will be sent by mailto. - 


any address on application. — . an 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


5s ee Py 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Song of the Ancient 
People, 


A notable Poem of the Zufiiand Moki by EpNa 
DEAN PrRocTOR; with a very interesting Intro- 
duction by JuHN FISKE; a Commentary by 
FRANK H. CUSHING; and eleven admirable full- 
page Illustrations in Color, reproduced from Pic- 
tures by JCLIAN Scorr. Beautifully printed and 
bound. 8vo, $5.00. 


The Old English Dramatists. 


A book of delightful lectures by JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL, edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTUN 
Professor in Harvard University. Uniform with 
Riverside Lowell, also in fancy binding, $1.25. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works. 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by GEORGE 
E, WoopBERRY, Professor of Literature in (‘o- 
lumbia College. Centenary Edition. From new 
plates, and more nearly complete and every way 
desirable than any library edition of Shelley here- 
tofore published. With a new portrait. 4 vols., 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $7.00. 


Pagan and Christian Rome. 


By RopoLFo LANCIANI, author of “ Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries,” giving 
the results of archeological researches relating 
to the first five centuries of the Christian era and 
describing the transformation of the Rome of the 
Ceesars into the Capital of Christendom. With 
numerous illustrations. In Romen binding, with 
aslipcover. 1 vol., square 8vo, $6.00. 


The Nature and Elements 
of Poetry. 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, author of 
“Victorian Poets,” “‘Poets of America,’ etc. 
With a Topical Analysis of the margin, and a full 
Analytical Index. Bound in a new and attractive 
style; also uniform with Mr. Stedman’s other 
boo s. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
A book of the ane By character as Mr. Sted- 
man’s “ Victorian 2ist edition, $2.25) and 
“ Poets of panne he (ith oxitien $2.25). 


Prose Idyls. 


A tasteful little vclume of short essays, full of en- 
gaging thoughts and fancies which might have 
been clothed in verse, but are presented in delicate 
prose, by JOHN ALBEE. Artistically printed. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Land of the Lingering Snow 


Chronicles of a Stroller in New England from 
January to June. By FRANK BOLLES, Secretary 
of Harvard University. Third Edition. $1.25. 


“He is a Only observer and a good aescriber.’’— 
New York 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSSDAYLIGHT 


or! ents AND SHADOWS OF NEW. YORK LAFE. 
MAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, an 

minieee work ** In His Name" in the under-world of New 

York. By Mrs. HELEN © ELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A be many’ inh woke vas jotoorphagr love and faith. 250 Minstra- 
ions re, 

The fastest sel book ever p 
both Men and = 


aeeee rat eat a Son eee 
scores of prayer write for it. The heat ae. a "ark. to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


THE NAIAD. 


A Ghost Story. 
Trarslated from the French of Georges Sand by 
KATHE RINE BERRY DI ZERECA. 


“A charming story.”—Albany Evening Journal. 
“It is a genuine ghost story, though not of the 
Konig dy —. and ought to be very popular.’”’—De- 
ee Pr 


emo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


ROLANDS SQUIRES. 


A Legend of the Time of Charlemagne, after the 
German of Muraeus. 


By HARRIET PINCKNEY HUSE. 
Ornamental white and age binding. 50 cents. 


For sule by all booksellers, phd postpaid wpon receipt of 
Ce. 


WM. R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, 
N. W. Corner 48th St., New York. 











JUST ISSUED 
MACICAt EXPERIMENTS. 


A book forthe old and young, By Arthur Good. 
Eaitea by Kobert Waters. A series of 200 amusing, 
popular, scientific experiments, meant for the recre- 
ation of old and young. lvol.. square 12mo, fancy 
cloth, $2.00. 

—— hame, with gilt edges, $2.50. 


Worthington Co., 747 B’way,N. Y. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER: 


His Life, Genius and Writings, 
By W. SLOANE KENNEDY, author of “Life of Long- 
fellow.” About 40 pages, illustrated, cloth, $1.50; 
half russia, $2.00. Single copies mailed. Agents 
| wanted everywhere. 
DERBY & MILLER, Publishers, 
149 Church Street, New York, 
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DICTIONARY. A 

mnagnifcent ei gift_book,— indispensable 
home. ovine for particulars. 

‘OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. Cole’s en- 
) gravings. “A sumptuous book. $10. 

49% ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By Mrs 

Van Rensselaer. Illus. by Pennell. $6. 


hw, THE WOMEN OF THE FREN H SA- 
— LONS. A beautiful gift-book. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH 
JEFFERSON. Ioo portraits. $4. 










PLAY IN PRO- 
VENCE. By Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennell. 
100 n-and-ink 
sketches. $1.50. 





THE LOVE OF %& . 
THE WORLD. 
A book of religious po ty $x. 


| agg CHATELAINE o LA LA Tgswrsé. 
By Henry B. Fuller. 


FRANK R. pomrealle S NOVELS. 
A set of five, ina box. The set, $5.00. 


” RANCH LIFE AND THE HUNTING 

TRAIL. By Theodore Roosevelt. Il- 
lustrated by Remington. $5.00. 
OLD “WAYS AND NEW. Stories by 
Viola Roseboro’. Illustrated. $1.25. 
CHARACTERISTICS. A romance by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. $1.25. 

Sold by all dealers (except The Century 
THE Arrewtetites CO., 33 








| CHRISTMAS-BOOKS § © 
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CROW’S NEST AND BELHAVEN 
TALES. Mrs. Burton Harrison. $1.25. 
SPORT WITH GUN AND ROD. A 
superb volume for a sportsman. $5.00. 
BOOKS OF POEMS by Richard Wat- \ 
son Gilder, by Robert nderwood John- NE 
son, by Irwin Russell. Daintily bound. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


LADY JANE. A children’s classic. 
Illustrated by Birch. $1.50. 


A THECENTURY-CO'S| 


8 THE BROWNIE 
BOOKS by Pal- 
mer Cox. Ver- 
ms sesand pictures. 


< TOM PAULD- 

si ING. Brander 
 Matthews's Soak hetans Illus. $1.50. 
THE ADMIRAL’S CARAVAN. By 
Chas. E. Carryl. Illustrated. $1.50. 
A BOOK OF CHEERFUL CATS. Ver- 
ses and pictures. By J.G. Francis. $1. 
SOME STRANGE CORNERS OF OUR 
COUNTRY. By C. F. Lummis. $1.50. 
ST. NIC AS BOUND VOLUMES 
for 1892, $4.00; St. Nicholas Songs, 
$1.25 " Boys’ Book of Sports, $2.00; 
Santa Claus on a Lark, $1.25; Baby 


1.00. 





Yroxis. $1.00; Marjorie and Her Papa, 


Dictionary), or sent, on receipt of price, by 
East pase St., — a 





Ware 16926 








“| Christmas Car) 
By Phillips Brooks 


does not need the reviewer’s word of approval. This 
Carol is beautifully illustrated and is one of the at- 
tractive books of the season.’’—Christian Union. 


GBA) a= 
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Christmas Once is Christ- 
mas Still, 


A Christmas Carol. By the Rt. Rev, 
PHILLIPS Brooks, D.D. Beautifully 
illustrated in colors. Illuminated cov- 
er, gilt edge, $1.00. 


Our Little Men. 


A-series of six original pictures of little boys, by 
an American artist. 

“ Little men with laughing faces 

Little men with dimpled cheeks, 

Pretty airs and dainty graces.” 
In portfolio, bound and tied with ribbon and with 
imitation wood covers, in neat box, $5.00. 


Earth’s Sweet Voices. 


Selections from the poets, with sixteen beautiful 
illustrations in monotint. Oblong 4to, cloth, gilt 
#3.00; half white and gold, $4.00. 


The Poets’ Corner: 


Sketches in monotint of the homes and places 
connected with prominent poets, with descrip- 
tions in prose. Small 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.50; 
half white and gold, $2.00, 
“We haverarely seen so much that is good and 
beautiful as we find in this small volume.”—Phila. 
Eve. Bulletin. 


The Land of Peace. 


Daily texts and hymns for a month. Llustrated by 
Fred Hines and others. 82 pages, 4to, illuminated 
board covers, $1.50. 


The Jackdaw of Rheims. 


From the “ Ingoldsby Legends.” Illustrated in 
colors, Oblong 4to, illuminated cover, 50 cents. 


Yor sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P, DUTTON & CO, 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 231 Street, New York. 


Worthington’s Annual for 1892. 


Quarto Boards, $1.25. Cloth, Gilt Extra, $2.50. 


An entirely new Big  nsieting of , interesting 
tory, and over ) iifastrations, pri "printed yo our patent 
TOCess ting 


crepes ans  ecetre Secicet oat ia. s viek ithe 


Worthington Co., 747 B’way, N. C. 








RELIGIOUS CLASSICS 


IN DAINTY BINDINGS. 


The Every Day of Life. By the Rev. J. R 
MILLER, D.D., author of “‘ Silent Times,” 
‘Making the Most of Life,” etc., 16mo, gilt 
tn parti-cloth, $1.00; white and gold, full 

t, $1.25; levant morocco, flexible gilt 
edge, $2.50. 


Daily Food. New illustrated edition with 
12 photo engravings, 18mo, parti-cloth, 
gilt edge, 75 cents; cloth, full gilt, 75 
cents; French silk, gilt edge, $1.25. 


Polly Button’s New Year. By Mrs. C. F. 
WILDER. 12mo, unique parti-cloth bind- 
ing, 7 cents. A series of object lessons 
in spiritual teaching. 


Making the Most of Life. By Rev. J. R. 
MILLER, D D. 16mo, gilt top, parti-cloth, 
$1.00 ; white and gold, $1.00 ; levant moroc- 
co, gilt edge, $2.50. ‘ Thoughtful words of 
encouragement to men and women who 
are bearing the heat and -burden of the 
day.” 

Silent Times. A book to help in reading 
the Bible into Life. By the Rev. J. R. 
MILLER, D.D. 16mo, parti-cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00; white and gold, gilt edge, $1.25 ; 
levant, gilt edge, $2.50. 


Ad Lucem. Selected and arranged by 
Mary LuoyD. 18mo, gilt top, $1.00; 
white and gold, $1.00; seal leather, $1.75; 
levaut, padded, $2.50. 


“* What we call trouble is only the key that draws 
our heartstrings truer, and brings them up sweet 
and even to the heavenly pitch.” 


Golden Words tor Daily Counsel. Se- 
lected and arranged by ANNA H. SMITH, 
with introduction by HUNTINGTON SMITH. 
Cloth, 16mo, red edges, $1.00 ; cloth, 16mo, 
gilt, $1.25 ; white and gold, $1.25; seal 
eath er, flexible, gilt, $2.00; levant, gilt 
edge, $2 50. 


Pilgrim’s Progress. By JOHN BUNYAN. 
12mo, white and gold, gilt edges, boxed, 
$1.25. A new and beautiful edition of 
this time-honored classic. 


A Plea for the Gospel. By the Rev. 
GEORGE D. HERRON, author of ‘ The 
Larger Christ,’ ‘‘ The Message of Jesus to 
Men of Wealth.” 12mo, 75 cents. 


The Soul’s Inquiries Answered. By G.W. 
Moon. 18mo, plain edge, 50 cents. White 
and gold, gilt edge, boxed, 75 cents. A 
Scripture record for every day in the year. 


Our Birthdays. From Seventy one to One 
Hundred. By Rev. A. C. THompson, D.D. 
12mo, parti-cloth, gilt top, $1. 00. A 
charming gift for an aged friend, oright, 
cheerful, entertaining and helpful. 





Send for our complete Catatogue of new and im- 
portant publications. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 EAST 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 
100 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON. 





THE BEST ENGLISH EDITION 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Is THE 


IMPROVED EDITION 
OF THE 
REVISED BIBLE UNION TESTAMENT. 


EDITED BY 


HENRY G. WESTON, D.D., ALVAH HOVEY, D.D., 
LL.D., JOHN A. BROADUS. D.D., LL. ‘0. 
18mo, 590 pp. Price, 40 cts. 

This improved edition is published in two forms, 

one of which retains the translation of baptizo 


im. 
merse, etc.), and the other has the Anglicised Gene of 
the Greek word (baptize, etc.). etc.). 


American Baptist st Publication Society 
1420 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fae LAAs LEABt MABATIAE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
: § KIN G & BRO.,203 Broadweay,N.Y, 











| Harpers: 









cENTS the publishers 
will mail you a sam- 
ple set of Harper's 
Periodicals. 


"  epiage: sre  amapeas TAS 


Magazine. 

A Year’s Subscription to it is 

_The Best 
Xmas Pecan? 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 











. A Subscription to HARPER’S MAGAZINE will make 
YN. your friends happy all the year. in wi 


: 
Begin with the kg 
a JANUARY NUMBER, 

Published December 22d. Three Days Before Christmas. Ks 


Ae 


Two Great Serials begin in this Kumber. 





The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. : 
By A. CONAN DOYLE.. With Illustrations by T. DE THULSTRUP. 
Horace Chase. An American Story by CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WOOLSON. Sa Kg 
Upon receipt of TEN SUBSCRIBE NOW. Newsdealers, Book- >) 


A> 


sellers, and Postmas- 3 
ters receive subscrip- 
tions ; or send to us. %) 

Si 


Angi 
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ARE YOU °SSATISFIED 


WiTH THE 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS ? 





If so, 


The Blakeslee Graded Lessons may interest you. 


The universal approval with which they have been received 
shows that they must have real merit as being a series of 
lessons, not only zustructive, but interesting to both scholar 
and teacher, and spiritually helpful. ‘ 


A POSTAL CARD 


request will bring to you, free of charge, full information 
regarding these lessons, specimen copies, and testimonial 
letters, which will inform you of the results of the steady 
use of these lessons in very many classes and schools during 


the past two years. 





The Bible Study Publishing Company, 


21 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


4 “D 


2 COP Rats a Ra 








Ministers and Sunday-School Workers, 


GOSPEL FROM TWO TESTAMENTS 


A volume of 52 | Bepeeiery Sermonson International 
s. ssons for 1893. By numerous clergymen. 
Edited by President E. B. “we g S, of 

rown University. 450 agen. printed 
and bound. An appropriate holi ey pA repaid 
on receipt of $1.25. Liberal discount to the trade and 
to clubs of 15 or more. Order of 


E. A. JOHNSON & CO., Providence, R. I. 





When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Whenever you need a Book or any 
information about Books, call on or 
write to 

Er. EK. GRANT, 

7 W. 42d Street, NEW YORK. 

He has a very large collection of 
BOOKS in every department of Lit- 
erature. He also keeps S7'A 7ION- 
ERY. He will please you if you will 
only call upon or address him. Lib- 
eral discounts onall new books of the 
day. 

On receipt of 10 cents in stamps, special 


og ems slips aoe an assortment of catalogues 





RICHMOND, CROSCUP & C0. 
Are now open for business at their new store 
9 EAST 17th STREET, 
(Bet. B’way and 5th Ave., New York), 


With a carefully selected stock of 


Standard and Miscellaneous 


BOOKS. 


Special and prompt attention given to all out-of- 
town orders. 


J. W. BOUTON, 


'8 West 28th Street, 


Invites the attention of Book-buyers to the extensive 
and wegll-selected stock of 


IMPORTED BOOKS, 
ENGLISHand FRENCH. 





phy. Sep valss ete,, a exquisite foreign | bindings 
of special d and all the current English, 
French Ky merican blications of interest 


Year ph = nha “tatalewson ou sapplicaties. 
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Notable Books for 
Young People. 


“Remember Jacob Abbott's sensible rule to give chil- 
aren something that they are growing up to not away 
from, and keep down the stock of children’s books to 
the very best.” 





Mis. Sarah K. Bolton’s Famous Books. 


Famous Types of Womanheod.......... $1 50 
Poor Boys Who Became Famous...... 
Girls Whe Became Famous...... 
Famous Men of Science............ 
Famous American Authors... 
Famous English Authers...... 
Famous European Artists....... 
Famous American Statesmen... 
Famous English Statesmen ..... Sole 
Steries From Life..... .................00. 


“ Mrs. Bolton never fails to interest and instruct her 
readers.”"—CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 

“ Always written in a bright and fresh style.’—Bos- 
TON HoM# JOURNAE. 
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Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer’s Historical 
Series. 

Boy’s Book of Famous Rulers 
Girl’s Book of Famons Queens 
Lafayette, the Knight of Liberty...... 
The French Revolution.................... 

“The most interesting books to me are the histories of 
individuals and individual minds, all autobiographies 


and the like. This is my favorite reading.”—H. W. 
LONGFELLOW. 





Jacob Abbott’s Works. 
Abbott's American Histories. 4 vols.. 86 00 


The Rolle Books. 14 vols. in7............ 8 75 
The Lucy Books. 6 vols. in3.............. 375 
The Jooas Books. 6 vols.in3............. 375 
The August Stories. 4 vols................ 450 
The Juno Stories, 4 vols..... ............. 450 


“ Jacob Abbott’s books contain so much practical wis- 
dom concerning the everyday life of Children, and so 
many lessons in truthfulness and courtesy, that they 
should not be left out of the libraries of Boys and Girlc. 
Jed: A Boy’s Adventure in the Army of 

°G1. By WARREN LEE Goss, author of “ Recol- 
lections of a Private.” $1.50. 

Tenth thousand now ready. 
boys ever written. 


The best war story for 


In Blue Creek Canon. By ANNA CHAPIN 
RAY, author of “Half a Dozen Girls,” “Halfa 
Dozen Boys,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 


A Score of Famous Composers. By Na- 
THAN HASKELL DOLE. §1.5v. 

A volume of great interest and charm, of especial 
value to young musicians. 

The Jo-Boat Boys. By Rev. J. F. Cowan. 
#1.50. A story of vivid interest and thrilling inci- 
dent. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 8svo. ‘The 
finest edition of this famous old classic for boys 


ever issued. Illustrated edition, plain edge, $2.00. 
Gilt edge, $2.50. 


Cuore. An Italian School Boy’s Journal, 
by EDMONDO DE AMICIS. 12mo. $1.25. 


“Worthy tostand on the same shelf with School, 
days at Rugby.” 


The Cadets of Flemming Hall. By ANNA 
CHAPIN RAy, author of “Half a Dozen Girls,” 
“Half a Dozen Boys,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 
$1.25. 

Half a Dozen Girls. By ANNA CHAPIN 
RAY, author of “ Half a Dozen Boys.” $1.25. 

Half a Dozen Boys. By ANNA CHAPIN 
Ray, author of “Half a Dozen Girls.” 12mo 
$1.25, 

The Blind Brother. By HOMER GREENE. 
(A Prize Story.) 90 cents. 

Burnham Breaker. By the author of 
“The Blind Brother.” $1.50. 


The Riverperk Rebellion, and a Tale of 
the Tow Path. By HOMER GREENE, author of 
“The Blind Brother,” “ Burnham Breaker,” etc. 
2mo. Illustrated, $1.00. 

Princes, Authors and Statesmen of Our 
Time, Fully illustrated. Edited by JAMES PAR- 
TON. 8vo, $2,00. 

Little Arthur’s England. $1.25 

Little Arthur’s France. $1.25. 


Little Arthur’s History of Rome. By 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of the “ Zig- 
zag Books,” etc. A companion volume to “ Little 
Arthur’s England and France.” Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

Monica, the Mesa Maiden. By Mrs. EvVE- 
LYN H. RAYMOND. Illustrated. 12mo., $1.25. 

Mixed Pickles. By Mrs. EVELYN H. Ray- 
MOND, author of ‘‘ Monica, the Mesa Maiden.” [l- 
lustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

Recollections ofa Private. <A Story of 
the Army ofthe Potomac. By WARREN LEE Goss, 
author of “Jed.” With over 80 illustrations by 
Chapin and Shelton. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3; seal 
Russia, $4; half Morocco, $5. 

Thrown Upon her Own Resources; or, 
What Girls Can Do. A Book for girls. 
NY JUNE” (Mrs. Croly). 12mo, $1.00. 

Short Studies in Botany for Children. By 

Mrs. HARRIET C. Cooper. Fully Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.00. 


The Mother of the King’s Children. 


By “ JEN- 


By 


the Rev. J. F. COWAN, author of the “Jo-Boat 
With an Introduction by the Rey, F, E, 
12mo, $1.50, : 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East 14th Street, New York, 


300 Purchase St., Boston, 


Boys.” 
Clark, D.D. Illustrated. 





EVERY MAN OR WOMAN WHO 
1S INTERESTED IN 





fer sale by all newsdealers. 


through your booksel 










WILL BE INTERESTED IN 


St. NICHOLAS, 


The Century Co.’s magazine for young folks. St. NICHOLAS 

+ contains. every month the best collection of stories for boys 

b and girls that it is possible to make —nearly a hundred pages, 

and pictures on almost every page. 

magazine for a boy or girl to read, buy the Christmas number; 

It costs a quarter. 

“Place St. NicHOLAS in your household,” says the School Journal, 

‘and you need vay * no fear for the lessons taught your children.” 

Subscription price, $3. .00 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. 
or remit direct to the publishers 

by check, draft, money- or express-order, or in registered letter. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


ler or newsdealer, 


Children 











If you want a good 


Subscri 











MPHE PLAKESLEE | ESSONS 


New and Attractive Preeentation Books. 


SPLENDID NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 


THEHOT SWAMP. 


Aromance of Old Albion, Illustrated. 12mo. cloth 
extra, $1.25. 


Victoria Cross, The. 
How it was Won. How it was Lost. How it Came 


Back Again. By MORICE GERARD. 18moa, cloth 
extra, 60 cents. 


The story of a young artille 
ed —_ in the Zulu war an 


























pom who distinguish- 
ained the Victoria 


Souvenir of the Lakes of Killar- 


ney and Glengariff. 


a views beautifully executed in Giteme- 
lithography, with guide-book. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, $1.00. 


THREE CAPITAL BOOKS BY EVE- 
LYN EVERETT-GREEN. 
Church and the King, The. 





























FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND BIBLE CLASSES, 


Interested teachers are invited to send for free samples. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 


21 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 








81 CHAMBERS ST., 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS. 


CHEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD 
265,672 Holiday and Juvenile Books AT YOUR PRICE. 
354,672 English and American Books AT OUR PRICE. 
148,782 Bibles, Prayer Books, &c., AT ANY PRICE. 


GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


Third Door West of City 
Hall Park, NEW YORK CITY. 





MARCUS WARD & 00,, Ltd, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 





The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night. 

Beautifully illustrated, and with introduc- 
tion by Rev. John Hall, D,D. Ornate 
wood panel cover. Price, $1.50; full 
Turkey morocco, $10.00. 





FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE: 
Little Mother Goose. 


The well-known rhymes in a handsome new 
dress, by Jessie Watkins. The most 
beautiful book of the season. Price, $1.25. 





Japanese Christmas 
Cards. 


A sories of ten cards representing quaint 
Eastern money—with Christmas wishes. 
Each in an envelope. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., Ltd., 
734 Broadway, New York. 
ONE OF 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


The Silver Cross Calendar for 1893 


Published by the CENTRAL COUNCIL OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL ORDER OF THE 
KING’S DAUGHTERS AND SONS. In de- 
sign and method of handling its subject, it is unlike 
any other calendar ever published. It is issued in 
the form of a Missal, printed in gold, s‘lver, blue, 
black and red, upon imported parchment paper, with 
such beauty of design and delicacy of workmanship 
as makes it not unlike the Illuminated Missals of 
Mediveval days. 


The subject for 1893 is the Fruits of the Spirit. To 
Leaders of Circles of the Order, Sunday-School 
Teachers and all Bible students it will p 








cents. — 
SILVER cResn PURLISHING co., 
158 West 23d St., New York. 


A magazine for the study of 
the German Lan, nguage and 
Literature, is highly feoum- 
s — by college ae 





fessors and the press as * wows effort yet made to 
assist the student of ht] and _ to interest him in 
his pursuit.” Its BEGINNERS’ CORNER furnishes 


note and interesting course in Ger- 


every an Grammar a com 
a year Sample copies free. P 








eo THE WORLD’S FAIR FREE. 
book con a full description and much valu- 


the  siSorent buildings sent bmp ge free to ge, oe 
a ee months sub- 


Te "WHOLE FAMILY, 


a yt; TRING! xo the BEVERY aoe, yorany eae mae” 
zine in the world. Five serial s' 
enees stories for you and old, "by bestauthors. od 
reds nod Sigg Ley otes, etc. partments on 
and Flowers, Popular science, Cur- 
rent nt Event ‘Fachions, Music, Religious . 8 Moral 





neste as SELL PURLIGHING ‘CO, aise 
196 Summer St,, Boston, 





THE New 


PETERSON 


is THE MAGAZINE for the people. 


BECAUSE 


of its LOW price, only $2.00 per 
year; $1.00 for six months. 


BECAUSE 


of its HIGH merit. It numbers 

among its contributors over 30 such 

famous authors as 

Edward Everett Hale, Hamlin Garland, Minot 
J. Savage, Thos. W. Higginson, R. H. Davis. 

These two combinations make it 
the BEST literary magazine in 
the World for the price. 


Subscriptions received by all book- 
sellers or news agents. 


To introduce it, a sample copy will 
be sent for 5 cents. 
THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 


BOX 1554, PHILADELPHIA. 
Mention this paper. 











EALT 


The Farm, FIELD AND Stockman, the largest. best 


and most ssive tem and family paper in the 
world (published ps = $1.00 Food year), will send a so- 
lution to the above problem and a sample copy 


free to any one interested in rural life. The solution of 
this problem is of great interest to every farmer and 
gardener. 

This eight weeks on trial for ten cents, in- 
cluding a splendid Holiday number. 

The Farm, Field and Stockman, Chicago, Ill, 





Just Published. 
BEYOND ATONEMENT. 


By MARIE VON EBNER-ESCHENBACH. Translated 
by MARY A. ROBINSON. Illustrated. 1 vol.. 
122mo, cloth, $1.25. Paper, 75 cents, 


story of great beauty in which breadth and vigor 
oft treatment are harmoniously blended with exqui- 
site delicacy of detail. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 a were N.Y. 








A Tale of England in the days of Henry the Eighth. 
By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, author of * Loyal 
Hearts,” etc. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 

A tale of the days of Henry the mignee, Gepting 

largely with the religious upheaval of the time 


Lord of Dynevor, The. 


A tale of the times of Edward the First. By EVELYN 
EVERETT-GREEN, author of “ Loyal Hearts and 
True,” “The Church and the King,” etc. 12mo 
cloth extra, #1.00. 


A larely somanes dealing chiefly with the ups and 
downs of a noble Welsh family at the time of the con- 
quest of Wales by Edward I. 


Wars of the Roses, In the. 


A story forthe young. By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, 
author of “* Loyal Hearts and True,” ** The Church 
and the King,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

An interesting story, dealing chiefly with the ad- 
ventures of Prince Edward, son of Henry VI., and a 
companion-in-arms named Baul, Stukely. 


NEW BOOK BY A. L. O. E. 
Iron Chain and the Golden, The. 


By A. L. 0. E., author of “ Driven into Exile,” ete. 
22mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

A story founded on the struggle in England be- 

tween the * regulars gl the “secular” clergy dur- 

ing the reign of H vy . Interesting pore are 

given of the life of the prep people during the days 

of this early Norman King. 


Children’ s 's Voyage to the Cape, 


The 
By SARAH L. FINDLATER. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
A very plesding, and instructive account of a voy- 


age from England to the Cape, and of life among the 
Aivicanders. 


Little Lives, and i Threads c of Gold 
to Guide Them. 


By LADY ALICIA BLACKWOOD. 
new edition, $1.00. 

Merchant’s Children. 

A story for the young. By ELEANOR STREDDER, 
author of “ Alive in the Jungle,” “ Archie’s Find,” 


“Jack and his Ostrich,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, 
86 cents. 


For sale by all booxsellers. 
of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
33 East 17th Street, New York, 


MUSIC. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN BOOK USED BY MESSRS. 
Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman. 



































12mo, cloth extra 








Sent postpaid on receipt 




















AND OTHER LEADING EVANGLISTS. ee 
Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, Large type..... $60 
Xe. 3 Si Small type...... 43 

e 4 Tr : Jan cetcbnensteee 

8. 8 oe: eR edition 00": 35 


Y. 
Dintowel Songs for Sunday Schoo 


The John Church Co,, | Th | The Biglow & Main Oo., 
Cincinnati & New York. New York & Chicago. 


X-Mas Music 


Arise Shine. Full sa, bg ers 25 
cents. Christians Awak Full_ Anthem, 

arsh, 25 cents. O Forucutesss Thou that 
Bringest. Anthem, Cutler, 15 cents. Christ- 
mas Bells are Gladly Ri»ging. A children’s 
Sunday-school Anthem, Martens, 5 cents. 
Prince of Life. Sunday-school service No. 10, 
Danks, 5 cents. Song of the Angels. Carol, 
Danks, 5 cents. Good News. Carol, Danks, 5 
cents. Salute the corp Morn. Carol, Danks, 
5cents. Ring, Bells Ring. Carol Kimball, 
cents. We Come with Yotees Swelling. Carol. 
Ahrens, 5 cents. Carol Annual No, 27. (Grace 
collection). Various Authors, 5 cents. Carol 
Annual No. 28. Various Authors, 5 cents. 
Jesus, Hail Child Most Holy. Full Anthem. 
DL sage 15 ge 3 'Twas Christmas Day. 
Solos and , 15 cents. Hail, Thou 
gone Enpected Feoma. Solos and Qt., Wil- 

5 cents. 

— aol Annuals Nos. 1 to 2% inclusive 
published) 5c. cock. Liberal discount to 
and Sunday-schoo! 

ls, ataeee etc., sent on selection when de- 


tu Our list of Christmas Novelties sent free on applica- 
on. 


WM. A.POND & CO, 
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SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,,°*° 
County Beet List, Pitjaburgh, ISERS pemingiess 








#9 Union Square, New York, 
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TAM Ad OX010),05 


TEN PAST. 4IN SONG—By A. A. Sew- 
all. A collection of veritable gems +f son are 
lished in exquisite style price, $1.2 DA °s 
PIANO BCH vo By Gustave Damm. A su- 
perb edition of this Sipeies instructor forthe piano, 
reprinted from the latest foreign editiou; price, $2. 








PHYLLIS—By George F. Root. new and 
charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its f: d 


















, 
“The Haymakers,” and of about the same 
de of d. mcmitys price, 75cts.§ GARNERED 
‘EMS—By H. R. Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the es 4 me 35 cts. 
COLUMBUS—By G. F. Root. A fine Cantata 
dealing with the principal events of the lite of 
the at discoverer of America; price 7%. cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES—By H. E. Cogs. 
well For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive ig 
and songs for all occasions; price, 25cts. LIT- 
TLE SACRED SONGS— y J. R. Murray. A 
new book for the “little ones” of the Sunday- 
ice, ast ONY 
‘POSIT ION—By G. F. Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions, 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in choral 
form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIFE—By T. M. 
Pattison. A'sacred Cantata for adults, by a well- 
known English composer, Of moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, so cts. 
SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the ‘‘ Musi- 
cal Visttor”’ for choirs. 
Cometete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished free, on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 Wabash Avenue, | 18 | ete Blrest, 
NEW 
Christmas Anthems 


AND CAROLS. 


ANTHEMS. 
BARNBY, J.—Like Silver Lamps. Mixed voices 























5 cents. 

CLARE, ED. A.—Sing, O Heavens. Mixed voices. 
10 cents. 

—-— We have seen His Star in the East. Soprano 
or Tenor Solo and Chorus. 10 cents. : 

HALL, Rev. E. V.--Hark! the Herald Angels Sing. 
Soprano and Tenor Solo and Chorus. 6 cents. 

KING, OLIVER.—Hallelujah! the Light hath 
shined. For Chorus of mixed voices. 10 cents. 

While all things were in quiet silence. 
mixed voices. 5 cents. 

MEE, JOHN M.—God, who at sundry times. 
mixed voices. 8 cents. 

PARKER, HORATIO W.-—I will set His Do- 
minion in the Sea. For Chorus of mixed voices 
15 cents. 

STAINER, J.—The Hallowed Day hath Shined up- 
onus. Tenor Solo and Chorus. 5 cents. 

TOURS, B.—There were Shepherds Abiding in the 
Field. Soprano or Tenor Solo and Chorus. 5 
cents. 

VINCENT, CHAS.—Wise Men from the East. 
Solo and Chorus. 10 cents. 

Break Forth into Joy. Soli and Chorus. 0c. 

WILLIAMS, C. L.—Blessed be the Lord. So- 
prano Solo and Chorus. 8 cents. 


TWELVE NEW CAROLS 
WRITTEN BY SHAPCOTT WENSLEY. 
No. 1. 0, HOLY STARS, Music by J. Stainer. 
No. 2. THE SHEPHERDS, Music by Eaton Faning. 
No. 3. HYMN OF THE ANGELS, 
Music by G. M. Garrett. 
No. 4, THE ANTHEM OF PEACE, 

Music by J. Barnby. 
Music by E. Mundella. 
Music by M. B. Foster. 
No. 7. DAYBREAK, Music by Berthold Tours. 
No. 8. In the Manger, Music by J. Barnby. 
No. 9. THE MOTHER AND CHILD, 


Music by M. B. Foster. 

No. 10. CHRIST IS BORN, 
Music by J. Frederick Bridge. 

No. ll. CHRISTMAS DAY, 
Music by Battison Haynes. 
No. 12, SWEET CHRISTMAS, Music by J. Stainer. 

Price, in one Book, 40 Cents, or separately, 
5 Cents each. 


TWELVE OLD CAROLS. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. . 
Adapted and Arranged by Str JOHN STAINER. 
In one Book, 40 Cents. 


SIXTEEN CAROLS. 
OLD BRETON MELODIES. 
Harmonized by GEORGE C. MARTIN. 
In Two Books, each containing 8. Each book, 0 Cents. 
Four Carols by J. Barnby, A. C. Mackenzie, J.C. Mar- 
tinand J. Stainer, together 5 cents. 
Four Carols by J. Barnby, together 5 cents. 
n Carols (second set) by Ed. Bunnett. In one Book, 
40 cen’ tely, each 5 ce’ 


For 





For 





No. 5. THE DESERT, 
No. 6. BETHLEHEM, 


or separa’ nts. 
Round Us Shines the Glorious Night. Carol by David 


cents, 
Three Carols by Henry Hudson, 10 cents. 
Sample Copies Sent on Selection, 


NOVELLO,EWER & CO., 


21 EB. 17th Street, New York. 


C 








NAB 


PIANOs 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 
BALTIMORE, NEW YORE, 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, 817 Pennsylvania Ave 











TO CHURCH CHORISTERS, 
The Christian Hymnary, high grade music, 335 
pages, over 900 hymns, Palmer, Lorenz and others 
commend, Best bound music book for price in 
United States, 15 cents brings a eample copy If this 
paper is named, ; 
GEORGE E,; MERRILL, Dayton, 0; 
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Holiday Presents 


AT 


Schaus’ 
Art Gallery. 


New Paintings, Water Colors, 
Etchirgs and Engravings, 
Exquisitely Framed Fac-Similes, 

Artists’ 





Color 
Boxes, 


French Miniature Frames. 


AN EARLY INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


William Schaus, 


904 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
(MADISON SQUARE.) 





Sensible Holiday or Birthday 
Presents. 

A handsome 72- e catalogue, brimful of valuable 

pig bey ee for all ages, c s and seoeiecns, 


mailed forstamp. Address PAUL G, MERRITT, 
458 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Books for the Holidays. 


Sacred Hours with Young Christians 


By Bishop J. W. HOTT, D.D., 


Author of “ Journeyings in the Old World.” Intro- 
duction by Theodore Cuyler, ).D. Cloth, 12mo, 
90 cents; handsome holiday edition in fine vellum 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 





“No one can read its pages without receiving a 
strong stimulus toa happy and useful Christian 
career.”’—Religious Telescope. 


Handbook for Workers. 


A Manual of Bible Texts and Headings. English and 
German Edition. By Rev. M. R. Drury, D,D. 
The handbock 4s pocket size, bound in flexible 
leather and made for use. Price, 25 cents net. 
Special edition of English Handbook, morocco, 
gilt edges, 60 cents net. 


The Centennial History of Wash- 
. ington. 


A complete history of the Capital of the pation; its 
founding, industries, churches and societies, poli- 
tics, prominent men, etc. Beautifully printed, 
handsomely bound in halfleather, Very valuable 
for public and private libraries. 


For sale by booksellers and by the publisher, 


WwW. J. SHUEY, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


EVENING—EARLY SPRING. 


An Etching by ALEXANDER SCHILLING 
After the Celebrated Painting by 
D. W. TRYON. 

Mr. Schilling is both sympathetic and skillful, and 
his translation of Mr. Tryon’s “ Even'ng—Early 
Spring” is a success.—Tribune. 

His completed work, together with proofs of four- 
teen preliminary states, may be examined at the Art 
Material Store of the publisher, 


N. E. MONTROSS, 


1380 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Smoother than gold 
More durable than pure steel 


h 
TADELLA™ 


ALLOYED ZINK 


42 











DIXON’S 
= American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not famil- 

lar with them. mention THE IND ope and send 
> mples wo ouble the money. 

Weents one GRvOTRER CO.. TERSEY cYry. Nd. 

















PATENTS. 


for Inventions. etc, 
PATENTS SR ANP er Ais Sree. 


PATENTS! 


MESSRS. MUNN & CO., in connection with the 
publication of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, continue 
to = REcne, and to act as Solicitors of 
Patents for Inventors. 

In this line of business they have had forty-sia years’ 

e,and now have unequaled facilities for the 
reparation of Patent Drawings, Specifications, and 
the prosecution CE ge for Patents in the 
Ga See Books Latels, Reissues, Ae, 
r ‘or s, Reissues, As- 

pi yt fe rt ringements of Patents 











: CO., Solicitors of Patents, 
$61 Broadway, New York, 


Financial. 
INVESTMENTS. 


For the ordinary man or woman the 
investment of money presents a difficult 
problem. The economists tell us that 
money would not be saved by the majori- 
ty of people except for the belief that it 
can be invested in a manner both safe and 
profitable; tho it does not need much 
arguing to prove that to make provision 
for a rainy day, or for old age and disa- 
bility, or for one’s family, is a sacred duty 
incumbent upon all. But for whatsoever 
object saved, or by whatsoever means at- 
tained, a sum of money accumulated 
must be invested. A part should be de- 
voted to life insurance whenever practi- 
cable, but for various reasons it is evident 
that insurance cannot solve more than a 
portion of our problem. 

In Wall Street parlance’ speculation 
consists in buying bonds or stocks on 
a margin—a small margin usually. 
The man who purchases outright by 
paying in full is there considered 
an investor. For our purpose it is 
better to carry the distinction a little 
further by calling a purchase an invest- 
ment when it is bought with the intention 
of being held for along time. That is to 
say, a man who buys to sell again shortly 
on an expected advance in quotations is a 
speculator, even tho he pay for his pur- 
chase in full, A word as to speculation : 
In the good sense of that term, all life and 
all business is speculative in that it is un- 
certain ; so we cannot say that a man who 
buys stocks or bonds to sell again is to be 
condemned, provided he exercises the 
Same care and examination which the 
merchant must use in trade. If he buys 
merely for *‘a turn,” as the brokers say, 
without knowledge of what he is doing, he 
is gambling. The real difference is not in 
the means employed so much as in the spir- 
it and intent under which the transaction 
is carried out. In like manner, purchases 
on are to be avoided as far as 
possible by genuine investors, not because 
margins are sinful per se (buying a house 
and giving a mortgage for part of the 
price, is really a transaction on a margin), 
but because they are often economically 
and financially dangerous for the person 
not thoroughly experienced. And inso 
far as they are economically wrong and 
hazardous, margin-purchases are morally 
wrong also. 

Our genuine investor, having settlcd in 
his mind that he will put his money into 
some desirable investment, which he can 
continue to hold, and from which he may 
draw a small revenue, to be added to his 
savings, looks around him. For him safety 
is the first consideration; every banker 
will tell him that ; and yet to define safe- 
ty, to say in what it consists, is not pos- 
sible, for the simple reason that absolute 
safety does rot exist. Like everything 
else in life itis a relative term, dependent 
for its meaning perhaps on climatic con- 
ditions, suchas an abundant rainfall in 
the case of mortgage on farms lying on 
the edge of the alkali section; perhaps on 
manufacturing prosperity affected by 
general business or the tariff ; perhaps on 
the whims of the populace who may 
desert one resident sec:ion of a given city 
for another section near a park; perhaps 
on the good management or honesty of a 
set of men who direct the affairs of a cor- 
poration with outstanding bonds. Of 
course, so far as human wisdom can see, 
some investments are safer than others; 
yet we ought clearly to say to ourselves 
that eternal vigilance is the price of safe- 
ty in money matters, as it is in a good 
many other important things besides lib- 
erty. 

Wemay at another time discuss the de- 
tails, the safeguards and dangers of par- 
ticular kinds of investments more at 
length ; for while it is not the province of 
THE INDEPENDENT to recommend particu- 
lar purchases to its readers (which, indeed, 
ought not to be dove by any friend 
without full knowledge of the investor's 
circumstances). we think it directly in our 
line of duty to investigate the principles 
whichunderlie good investments in farm 
mortgages or railway bonds and stocks, 





or municipal bonds, or mortgages upon 





city real estate. These principles. so far 
as they are applicable, can be applied by 
each reader to the particular investment 
which he may havein mind. At present, 
however, there is space only for a brief 
note upon the general question of the rate 
of interest. 

It isan axiom in banking that safety 
implies a small return, and that very bigh 
rates, if promised in some circular or pro- 
spectus, are suspicious. Thus itis always 
good advice to say that no money should 
be put into schemes that guarantee enor- 
mous profits from the start. If these 
profits were really probable it stands to 
reason that such great advantages would 
not go so far from home for the necessary 
capital; and in any case, since unusual 
profits always mean unusual risks, it is very 
wise for the ordinary individual to leave 
such exploitations to those who have the 
time and opportunity to investigate fully 
and watch continuously, Advertisements 
of such bubble concerns often seek tirst the 
weekly journals; but our readers will 
bear us witness that our columns are 
fairly free fromthem. So far as we are 
able to judge, every advertiser in our 
paper is worthy of confidence ; certainly 
we would not knowingly insert anything 
from the opposite sort. 

Investments, then, which seem to offer 
large profits might better be left alone, as 
a generalrule. By large profits wedo not 
necessarily mean a rate of interest higher 
than that customary in New York City, 
for the rate of interest varies with 
the locality; 5% in the East compares 
with 7% alor the lower Mis- 
souri River and 10¢ in other States. 
In England the usual investor must be 
satisfied with 3¢ or less, because centuries 
have given stability to commerce there, 
and the accumulated wealth is so great as 
to force strong competition for desirable 
investments. In the United States we yet 
need more capital to develop the resources 
of our great country ; and as we have not 
ourselves as much spare money as we 
would like to use for that development, 
we must call upon the capitalists of Eng- 
land and Germany. Englishmen and 
Germans will lend (that is to say, will lend 
on a gold basis) their capital only at a 
higher rate than they can get at home, 
tho they will take less than the rates pre- 
vailing in certain States. In this way 
and by this competition the rate of in- 
terest has of late years been forced down 
in the Atlantic States, and 1s going down 
slowly in the States of the middle belt 
as conditions there approach those of 
the seaboard and of Europe. This gradual 
fall is a serious matter for women and 
families who live on fixed investments, 
but it is an undoubted benefit to the 
world at large, for the lower cost of 
capital means a reduction in one 
of the expenses of manufacturing both 
directly and indirectly. Thus while the 
salaried man or the wage-earner finds it 
harder to save a sum sufficient under the 
fall in interest to yield a living income, 
yet the loss is in great part made up to 
him by the decline in the prices of the 
goods he buys. He could save more than 
was previously possible ; but as a matter 
of fact the majority of people, inst: ad of 
saving more than before, raise their stand- 
ard of living, buying better things and 
more luxuries. On the other hand, there is 
a theoretical limit to this decline in inter- 
est, such a limit being reached when sav- 
ing is no longer worth the sacrifices. 


+. 
THE BANK OF NEW YORK 
(NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION). 


OWING to the recent death of Charles M. 
Fry, for sixteen years President of the 
Bank of New York, a new election of the 
executive officers of the bank has just 
taken place, which cannot fail to interest 
the financisl world. 

The cashier, Ebenezer S. Mason, has been 
promoted to the presidency. Mr. Wason 
was born in New York, and educated in 
the public schools of Brooklyn. After a 
brief service as a boy in mercantile life 
he entered, in 1864, the Bank of New York. 
where he has been during the past twenty- 
seven years. He first filled the positions of 
assistant bookkeeper and corresponding 
clerk. In 1873 he was made assistant cash- 
ier, and in 1882 cashier. Mr. Mason is 
also a director in the Real Estate Loan and 
Trust Company. R. B. Ferris, who was 
made vice president in 1882, still retairs 
that position. Charles Olney, the form«r 
assistant cashier has been made cashier. 
Mr, Olney was born in New York in 1849, 
and was educated to enter the Free Acad- 
emy, but instead of remaining in that 
jastitution went inte the dry goods busi. 
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ness and came to the Bank of New York 
in 1835, and has since occupied the posi- 
tions of messenger, assistant bookkeeper, 
assistant teller, loan clerk, and has had 
charge of the sterling exchange depart- 
ment of the bank. He was made assist- 
aut cashier in 1881. The assistant cashier 
is Edward T. Hulst, who entered the 
‘bank in 1865. He has been gold clerk, 
assistant to the receiving teller, and after- 
ward receiving teller and certifying teller. 
The new second assistant cashier of the 
bank is George P. Hall, who entered the 
Bank of New York in 1870, and has 
occupied the positions of gold teller, 
transfer clerk and register. 

The Bank of New York was established 
in 1784, and is the oldest banking institu- 
tion in the city of New York. Alexander 
Hamilton drew up the constitution of the 


bank, and was one of the first directors. 
The first president was Geo. Alexander 
McDougall, well known in the Revolu- 
tionary War; and the second president 
was Col. Jeremiah Wadsworth, mem- 
ber of Congress from Connecticut at 


the time of Washington’s inaugura- 


tion. Col. Matthew Clarkson, another 
Revolutionary soldier, was president 
from 1804 to 1825. Among others 


who have served as officers or directors 
are James Duane, Mayor of New York in 
1789; Philip Livingston, Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence ; Rufus King, 
the first United States Senator from New 
York State; Richard Varick, Recorder in 
1789, and afterward Mayor, and other 
names identified with the Revolutionary 
period and the time of Washington’s in- 
auguration in New York. During the 
present century many of the most promi- ‘ 
nent men in the city have been closely 
identified with the bank, including James 
Lenox, Peter P. Goelet, Gardiner G. How- 
land, Robert Maitland, Arthur Tappan 
and William Astor. One of the oldest 
directors of the bank was the late Charles 
E. Bill, of Brooklyn, who was a director 
for about fifty years. The present 
directors include the names of Darius 
O. Mills, Eugene Kelly, James M. Con- 
stable; H. B. Laidlaw J. Kennedy Tod, 
Franklin Edson, C. D. Leverich, Geo. H. 
Byrd, James Moir, G. Amsinck, A. W. 
Hard and J. L. Riker. The capital of the 
bank of New York is two million dollars, 
its surplus another million, and its undi- 
vided profits nearly anotber million. The 
total resources, as shown by the last quar- 
terly report, were $24,531,824.60. 





MONETARY AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE. business situation is generally fa- 
vorable, aud were it not for the fears 
arising from the silver uncertainty, the 
outlook for the winter season would be 
acknowledged one of the most encour- 
aging in recent years. There is a linger- 
ing uneasiness as to what Congress may 
do, but this is not so marked as in other 
years. At about this time there is usually 
some decrease in the volume of movement 
of staples, and this is now noticed; but 
the tendency in this direction is much 
more than offset by the probability of an 
unusually active season in holiday goods. 
The favorable character of general trade 
in the interior may be inferred from the 
fact that for the first time in the history 
of the Trunk Line Railroads the volume of 
freight moving westward is greater than 
that moving eastward. This unprece- 
dented westward movement is due 
to the active demand for Eastern 
manufactured products. Bank clear- 
ings are heavy; money is fairly 
easy, considering the general activity 
of trade and the continued demands from 
the South; gold exports are confined to 
small amounts by reason of an active for- 
eign inquiry for prime investment bonds, 
and failures are few. The stock market 
continues to reflect a feeling of relief at 
the removal of so disturbing a factor as 
Jay Gould. One of the features of the 
week which attracted attention in busi- 
ness circles everywhere was a sharp de- 
cline in the price of silver, speculators 
having taken full advantage of the pro- 
spective failure of the Brussels Monetary 
Conference. At the same time President 
Harrison refrained from making definite 
recommendations concerning silver in his 
annual message to Congress. The decline 
in the white metal might have attained 
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in exchange which first caused the ad- 
vance in rates is believed to have been 
a well covered up. As to cotton 
ills, the chances are that the supply will 
continue to decrease from now on; but 
there is a fair prospect of an increasing 
supply of grain bills after the New Year. 


Facts and figures support the latter 
proposition. Available stocks of wheat 
on both coasts of the United States and 
Canada aggregate about 105,080,000 
bushels, or more than ever reported be- 
fore. The increase over last year is 82,- 
130,000 bushels, including stocks svailable 
in Europe and afloat for Europe. The 
aggregate of 175.800,000° bushels is de- 
clared to be unexcelled, and is fully 17,- 
000,000 bushels more than ever before re- 
ported in Europe, afloat therefore, and in 
North America. Exports of wheat for 
the week reached 4,400,000 bushels, 
against 4,503,000 bushels in the week pre- 
ceding. In fact, conditions in the grain 
trade have materially improved of late, 
and week after week a large amount of 
wheat and flour is leaving the country. 
In four weeks exports of wheat and flour 
have been, in round figures, 16.000.- 
000 bushels, or only about 38,500,000 
bushels less than in 1891, which year 
gave us a remarkable export demand as 
the result of Europe's short crops. But 
for one important fact our exports this 
year would tell much more decisively in 
our favor, andthat is that flour is about 
one dollar per barrel cheaper than a year 
ago. Wheat is 25 cents, corn 15 cents, 
and oats 5 cents a bushel Jower. Provi- 
sions, however, are decidedlv higher, a 
comparison showing a rise of about four 
dollars in both pork and lard, the export 
demand being fair. The same is true of 
cotton, which is a very important staple 
in such comparisons. The price has held 
steady for some days, but is nearly two 
cents per pound higher than at the same 
time last year. Unlike breadstuffs, how- 
ever, the foreign demand, because of the 
large stocks and the great strike in Eng- 
land, is much restricted. Exports of cot- 
ton since the beginning of the crop year 
show a Gecrease of nearly 500,000 bales. 
Speculation in this staple continues very 
active. American spinners have taken 
nearly 400,000 bales less than in 1891. 
The Ss industry is running 
slightly behind a year ago. 


In the iron and steel markets buvers are 
waiting to see to what extent prices 
can be shaded ; but as there is an immense 
amount of business being held back all 
over the country it is possible that they 
may wait too long. Prices are so low 
that competent judges say there is little 
possibility of anything beyond a fraction- 
al concession, and many buyers are de- 
ciding that it is better to place orders, 
while sellers are willing to make little 
allowances. Thereis reason to anticipate 
a large demand in the not distant future, 
and the manufacturers assert that with 
such prices as are now current the risk of 
delay rests upon buyers. Orders for 
bridges, structural work, shipyards, etc., 
now pending, are probably the largest for 
years, in spite of which fact prices are 
about the lowest on record. The demand 
may not materially improve until after 
the holidays, it is thought. 


A number of very important rulings 
have been made by the courts recently, 
among them being the Reading décision 
in Pennsylvania, the liberal interpretation 
of the long and short haul clauses of the 
Interstate Commerce Law, and the de- 
cision of a Western court that the Trans- 
Missouri Freight Association’s agreement 
is contrary neither to the Trust Jaw nor to 
the Interstate Act. Last week, however, 
the most important of the series was de- 
livered at Chicago, being a ruling to the 
effect that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission cannot use the courts to compel 
witnesses to answer questions. 
of the Law expressly provides for the use 
of the courts to compel testimony ; but 
this is now declared by Judge Gresham 
to be vnconstitutional. The Interstate 
Law is being continually modified in the 
direction of allowing greater freedom of 
operation to the railroads of the country, 
an evidence of which fact is found in the 
existence of a traffic pool among the 
Trunk Lines, which thus far is declared 
to have worked smoothly and with profit 
to the roads. 

Business in the stock market has been 
active, and the average of prices is about 
one point higher. The movement is the 
continuation of that begun immediatel 





much more serious proportions had it 
not been for purchases by exporters for 
the London market. These latter oper- 
ations have drawn down the stock of 
silver in New York to about 1,100,000 
ounces, the smallest amount on rec- 
ord. At the moment all eyes are 
turned toward the foreign exchange mar- 
ket, quotations for the week averaging a 
little higher, tho singularly enough it 
was not found possible to ship gold. The 
demand for bills is much in excess of the 
supply, and this condition of affairs 
romises to continue for some time un- 
Joas Congress does something in the way 
of silver legi in, The short interest 
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being added to the quotation in a week on 
a so wl the Vanderbilt interest 
may ter dominate in the manage- 
ment of the company. Similar reports 
caused sharp advances in Manhattan, 
and some of the Gould non-divi- 
dend stocks enjoyed a sympathetic 
movement. London seemed also to look 
upon our market with new favor, and the 
first heavy shipments of investment 
bonds for many months have been made. 
One steamer took out three lots aggregat- 
ing $700,000. made up of Pennsylvania 
Company 44s, Pan-Handle 44s, Jersey 
Central 5s, Denver and Rio Grande 4s, 
Kansas and Texas first 4s, Louisville and 
Nashville generals and Rio Grande West- 
ern4s. This shipment is but a drop in the 
bucket in the sterling exchange market, 
but it holds out the hope of a continuation 
of the movement which would quickly 
banish all fears on the score of gold ex- 
ports. A factor in favor of further gold 
shipments is the gradual hardening of 
rates for money and discounts in the 
foreign markets. This is especially ap- 
parent in Germany, where there is now 
the chief inquiry for American gold. 
None of the foreign banks, however, have 
advanced the price which they are willing 
to pay for our coin, 





Money is working fully as easy as usual 
at this period of the holiday season, but 
an increase in the demands upon the 
banks may be anticipated. Call loans on 
stock collateral, representing bankers’ 
balances, were made at from 8¢ to 6¢ ; but 
the average rate for the week was not 
over 44%. The banks and trust companies 
quote 5¢ as their minimum rate on call 
loans ; time accommodation has been in 
only fair demand, tho lenders are more 
careful as to the collateral they accept. 
On choice securities rates are 4@44¢ for 
thirty and sixty days, 5¢ for ninety days 
and four months, and 54¢ for longer 
terms. Where industrial stocks are prof- 
fered as collateral security, rates are usu- 
ally made 3% higher. Commercial paper 
is in good demand for both local and 
country buyers ; but it is still reported by 
brokers that the supply does not keep 
pace with the new and increasing inquiry. 
in the West currency movements are light, 
and rates for loans steady. In the South 
there is a continued demand for money to 
move cotton, shipments of currency to 
New Orleans being large. The lateness 
of the movement in this direction is well 
shown by the fact that in November, 1891, 
the shipments of funds to New Orleans 
were only about one-quarter of the past 
month’s shipments. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Dec. 10. . 3. Difference. 

ING 2. covccccces $442,560,700 $444,628,200 Dec. $2,067,500 

_ 77,714,600 79,099,800 Dec. 1,385,200 
Legal tenders 40,556,900 41,109,400 Dec. 552 500 
Deposits.......... 451,046,800 454,861,800 Dec. 3,815,000 
Circulation ...... 5,536,200 5,616,900 Dec. 80,700 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


$77,714,600 $79,099,800 Dec. $1,385,200 
40,556,900 = 41,109,400 Dec. 52,500 


Total reserve... $118,271,500 $120,209,200 Dec. $1,937,700 


Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 112,761,700 113,715,450 Dec. 953,750 


Excess 0! 


Specie.........+++ 
Legal tenders... 





6,493,750 Dec. — 983,650 
covccecsoccccced $15,339,500 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady. 

. Asked, 
11336 
ig 
Currency 68, 18%. 


Currency 68, 1898 . oa 
Currency 65, 1890.......ceeecveesseesereceeeeee 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was firm. 
Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Uo., posted 
rates as follows: 






60-days. 3-days. 
don 4.3646 4.89 
Paris—Fran 5.1644 — «O51 
GENEVA... ..0.0eeeeeee 6 5.15 5.12 
Berlin—Reichsemarks. 96 


Amsterdam—Guilders............++ sts 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 























after the death of Mr. Gould, and whic’ 
had for its foundation a large short in- 
terest, much of which was put out upon 
advance information of his serious illness. 
All the bear leaders for once regret that 
they had early information, for they 
largely overestimated the first etfect of 
Mr. Gould’s demise, and wholly miscalcu- 
lated the attitude of small speculators and 
investors the country over who have been 
steadily buying the Gould dividend, pay- 
ing stocks on the theory that a manage- 
ment in which they can feel more confi- 
dence is now assured. The upward rush 
of Western Union Telegraph stock was 
a remarkable display, nearly twelve points 











December 15, 1892. 
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BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
a December 10th, 1892, were as fol- 
OWS : 


seeee 217 
- 4400 


pe eeeeeeweeeees 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....John Jacob Astor has been elected 
one of the directors of the National Park 
Bank of this city. 


....It is stated on the authority of 
Henry Villard that Prince Bismarck is in- 
terested in Milwaukee Street railroad 
properties to the extent of $50,000. 


....Of the $200,000 First Preferred 5¢ 
cumulative stock of the H. B. Claflin 
Company, which Harvey Fisk & Sons re- 
cently put on the market, it is announced 
that more than one-half has been sold. 


....Two men were arrested in this city 
a few days since for pussing counterfeit 
silver dollars. It must be a pretty mean 
man who will counterfeit a United States 
silver dollar the intrinsic value of which is 
only sixty-six cents. 


....Very large exports of tin plate have 
been made from Swansea to Batoum, Rus- 
sia, where the plates will be made into 
receptacles for petroleum. Russia is 
rapidly securing a large part of the con- 
tinental petroleum trade. 


...-One share of Chemical National 
Bank stock sold at auction last week for 
$4,355, and one for $4,400, the par being 
$100. The capital of the Chemical is only 
$300,000, but it has a surplus of $7,000.000 
and declares 25¢ bi-monthly dividends. 


....It is stated that a party in charge of 
Hamilton Disston of Philadelphia bas re- 
cently gone to Florida to ascertain if the 
climate and soil are favorable to the grow- 
ing of sugar cane. If it is found to be 
so it is expected that a company will be 
formed and the production of sugar 
entered into on a large scale. 


...-Efforts are being made by the 
Treasury Department at Washington to 
gather in all the five-hundred-dollar legal 
tender notes of the issues prior to that of 
1880. Any of our readers who happen to 
have any of these notes will confer a 
great favor upon the Government by 
sending them in for redemption. 


....-During the present season no less 
than, 11,200,000 tons of merchandise have 
passed the ‘‘Soo” Canal. Last year the 
amount was about 8,000,000 tons. This 
increase is owing almost exclusively to the 
growth of the marine trade of Duluth. Dur- 
ing the year a trifle over 4,000 vessels, aver- 
aging 2,000 tons of cargo each, have passed 
bound to that city. This business.of Duluth 
both in vessels and cargo is greater than 
the last year’s business of the Suez Canal 
which carries the commerce of half the 
world. The head of Lake Superior is not 
to be despised. 


....Wilson G. Hunt died on the 7th 
inst., in his eighty-ninth year, having been 
born, in em ed N. J., November 26th, 
1804. He came to New York in 1819 secur- 
ing employment in a dry goods store, and 
before he was twenty-five years of age he 
had, with his brother Thomas Hunt, gone 
into business for himself. This firm 
continued for several years, his brother 
going out in 1840. In 1850 the firm failed. 
Later Mr. Hunt re-established himself and 
became prosperous. At adinnergiven by 
him on a New Year’s Day,Mr. Huntinvited 
all his old creditors and, to their great sur- 
prise, each one received a check for the full 
amount of his original claim with inter- 
est to date. For many years after retir- 
ing from business for himself he was a 
silent partner in the firm of Sullivan, Vail 
& Company. He made a very large 
amount of money in a strictly legitimate 
and honorable way, and probably left a 
fortune of at least: four million dollars. 
He was one of the old-time merchants of 
New York—a man or whom the city could 
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well be proud ; honorable and upright in 
ali his dealings. He gave a great deal for 
charitable purposes. He was one of the 
originators of the Metropolitan Bank, had 
been Dock Commissioner, Commissioner 
of Immigration, Quarantine Commis- 
sioner and Commissioner on the opening 
of Boulevards. He was a director in a 
great many financial institutions. Such 
men as Abram S. Hewitt and Peter 
Cooper were his intimate friends. 


DIVIDEND. 
The General Electric Company has de- 
clared a semiannual dividerd of 83% on 
aaa stock, payable January 24, 
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HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 
VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
Hg ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


Lil, Farwell & Gompaay. 


Southeast B aan aes and Adams ™t., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


V7 \ ppm CHICAGO ELEVATED 
Dee DD Sustecpsadeats mise, NOME® 
6% Minneapolis Investments 1% 


,ABSOLUT Y SAFE CITY LOANS. 
and satisfactory references given 


on application. tron S500 te $25,000. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Defaulted Western Mortgages 


AND BONDS COLLECTED. 


Western Real Estate Rented, Cared 
For and Sold. 
Charges moderate—Inquiries Solicited. 


The CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


(Capital paid in $450,000.) 
Rooms 401 and 402 John Hancock Building, 
178 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARs monies 


Non NGS sate 


“8x, 6x," 7%, 8% 


NET TO INVESTOR. 
INVESTMEST SECURITIES, 
CORPORATION BONDS 


AND 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES. 
Your own Bank will recommend them. 


R.M. FULTON, 


80 Broadway, N. Y. 


WATER BONDS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT BONDS, 
6% 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
PAYABLEIN GOLD. 


Correspondence Invited. 
MOFFETT, HODGKINS & CLARKE CO., 


16 WILLIAMS ST., NEW_YORK. 























NEW ENGLAND © 
Loan and Trust Company, 


160 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Capital and Undivided Profits.....8850,000. 


Jn I7 years this Company has sol tes 
clients rea’ onase mort ofa ane Sopen- 

r 000, lo 

Nowe oa has Slest = de dotlar in these in- 





wey. are issvedin de 
» 8500 and 
8],000 oct eix'pe per aan interest, pay- 
able semi-anneal 


Bankers of the Company: 
THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B.A. 
THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, 
Tr for Debenture Holders. 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 


The Managers are giware pleased te give 
tatoretton respecting the Company or iis 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 


No charges for disbursements. 
34 NASSAU ST. (Mutual Life B’ld’g), N. Y. 
189 Montague St.(Real Est. Ex. Bldg.) B’klyn 


ANDREW L, SOULARD, President. 


I CAN LOAN YOUR 


Money at 8 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, 

on security as good as Governments. Highest refer- 

encesgiven. Write for particulars, 

CHAS, W. HOYT, West Duluth, Minn. 

DULUTI Send for pamphlet. 
McMINN. Dalath. Minn. 


DO YOU WANT 
1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


edbii vested without s detaake, POMP Pal 
7% GOULD MORTGAGES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Alse City, County and School 
7 BONDS AND WARRANTS 8&@ 
For fall information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 
Very highest reference given. 


LETTERS 
OF 














Real Estate and Loans, 
8 per cent, guaranteed, 








INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO» 
BANKERS, NO. 589 WALL STREET, N. 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 

Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities merstng 7,8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. 


YOUR NEAREST BANK 


will give you my peaspenstaiiiy . Write me for par- 
ticulars of a safe investm 
wh. E. LUCAS, Duluth. Minn, 


DENVER 
Real Estate jon uc iter cr penver 


d the same distance from the cen- 

















E, H, ROLLINS & SONS, 
MUNICIPAL 
RAILWAY BONDS, 


33 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
DENVER, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 


than lan 
es of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every Cqnemsee who has purch Real Estate of us 
during the Mien five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who have never seen the property 
have made, in <a three to five Jak 
Maps and fall information tarnished up4a 4()Q%, 


ThE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 


BR. COL. 


RICHARD A. TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
ULUTH, MINN. 


TEE... —Nat. Bank of Commense, Duluth. 
Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. [f you wish 
to invest. in a growing city, write for particulars. 








READ THIS! 624.50 Years. 


Absolutely Safe Investment, 
ati Dividends. Oan be Sold at any time. 


Address for full particulars, 


. Leonard, 246 pubingtes Street, 
ou, 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 

We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest, 

Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 


201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 











t in Chi to = esarsago. To a 
Sitter sesnecenceeseuener eases 
Di 
Say: is noe where ~ was 35 years ago, 


t 
has will be 
rt in’ Duluth in such. tees time“ Write for 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 
Capital Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00. 
Largest Bank in best town in Montana. Six per 
cent. interest paid on ene deposits semi-annually. 
i made for customers. Correspondence 
be ett. 


_ WANTED» 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


IN 
MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits, $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mor with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Su vision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


1007 , DO YOU WANT TO MAKE IT? 


You can surely do so in EAR in the 
new manufacturing disoioe a St. —- 
a GREAT CHANCE for investors, large or smal 
‘or maps ‘ull particulars, dress, 

W4.C. BENNETT, 510 Chamber of Commeree, St. Pasi.” Mina, 
Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 











posi 
I aca vcdhnni cocccedatscuee socatel $250,000 00 
Surpius and Undivided Profits.8100,000 00 
Cc _ F saopa 








TA OMA (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
MENTS, i Guarantee 12 percent. per annum 
in any of tthe above cities. I have made from 40 to 50 
4 —_ per ——— Lo non-residents. I also make 
mortgage, — ed real estate loans on unques- 
tionable securities 8to 10 per cent. per annum net. 
Also have choice bargains Farm, Hop, ay 
aed Gexfes Lands, Cor 
Western Washington. All in 
aol. Address A. C. SICKELS, roma, 


D. W. SCOTT, 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 
DULUTH. MINN. 


First-class business py phage in center of city for 

sale for $50,000, six per cent. mortgage and 

— cash. Rent, on) per cent. net. Write for particu- 
rs. 


= Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 


ee Sites. Free Ren 
bash Co loaned or > suhecr! 
— subsidy of 10 per cent. oo) ‘amount paid in 





uiries answered 








) sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 10 
monthly instalments. 
For particulars, ad 


LAND AND BIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 


Weat Superior. Wisconsin. 





DULUTH. 

The completion of the Elevated Street Railway 
ns up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
of Union Depot and business center of the city, ana 
offers the best of inducements to the investor fora 
raid advance in value. An Electric Railway is now 
bu.lding through Fifth Division of Duluth Hights and 
will be completed about Jaly lith. ts on sale now 
at $15 to each, one-fourth cash. Buy at once and 
realize the increase in value which will result on 
completion of Electric Street C. line. Send for 

Maps and general information to 
Bighiand Imprevement Ce... Duluth. Minn. 


S F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers, 
284 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N.Y. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba iron mines. Has 
pees railroad facilities. Has cheap homes for 
aborers. To manufacturing lants free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULT'TH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn, 
THE CoLUmBiA NATIONAL RARE OF 
ACOMA, WASHINGTU 
cocmenl 200,000 aucehen $4,000 

Opened tor business September Mth, 1891. A 3 per 
cent. dividend declared July ist, 1 


892. 
s increasing its capit binteo. ‘S5¢90,999 
And SUP PIUNS CO. ccc cccccccccesccce 














Offers a portion of the increase to investors at $102 
ay? share—book value. 
mple use can be tound to profitably employ the ad- 
ditional capital at 10 per — per annum, in dis- 
qantas Ferd commercia: Are 
WE NF 5 OUR OPERATIONS PERIOTLY 
In the ne we will pay 6-4 per cont, aomt-annual 
nt ure we v semi-ann 
div ng the dalonce ¢ of t Ue singe to surplus 
ovtthe further particulars, addre 
NRY OLIVER. President. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ expecesées 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 20°Sih, 224,90 
PROPERTY RENTED 3% “red 


for, and 





remittances made promptly. 
TAX ES 4 , sanmente looked after and 
First M f 
LOANS or mecoaated, *ermot Years 





obtained on first mortgages. 
Re, NET tate security 


Real es- 
Send for maps, photographs, circu- 
References furnis! 
. KR. BRAC E, INV ESTMENTS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


ESTON, ESTATE AND LOAN WNELL, 
OFFICES: GU iva Insurance Building, af Tacoma 
iding, CHICAGO. ILu. 

Investments made and property mar naged for non- 
residents. We have on hand a line of Gilt Edge 6 and 
7 per cent. Mortgages on Chicago 0 property or sale. 
Reference any Bank in Chicago, Write us for a list 
of real estate investments. 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 


lars, etc, 











D. D. WEBSTER, 
322 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


is now offered to a capitalist “ large means to make 
an absolute! SEN VER REA 

From which is prowes REALTY realized. ” eae 
Tie flees & & ce janvesTinti Sapir any, 


R,.COLO 
DEPEND ouek 
Bae People’ People’s ‘National Bank, Denver. 








Highest references. 





Cc. E. LOVETT & CO, 


8) NET FIRST MORTGAGE LO. 
Absolutel, ey me Doane, ay 
ALE semi-annually by draft on New 
York. Personal attention given to all 
Address 


amANK J. HAMILTON, Faizhaven, Wass 


ete a Et. $1,00u,000.00; Surplus and 

Profits, $500, Collections emery made on all 

points of the > Northwest, and remitted for on day of 
yment. F. A. Chamberlain. prenaemt. H. M. Knox, 

Vite President, E. F. Mearki le, Vice President, 

par Harrison Cashier, Thos. fF. y 3 Assistant 
Jashier. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital Paid Up ° 
Choice nvestments in the most Conservative 
Fieldin no West, i 
rs .) es 
Six Per Cent. «: on improved lands in lowe 
and Eastern Nebraska ear eo >. nea 
ure nds, Secu 
Six Per Cent & Sere First Mortgage 
Loans wit a local t — FIEEN Y iY SUCCESS-— 
FUL EXPERIENCE. 5S 





THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 





investments in real esta’ 
ph eee laneous corer ar of (different 
security offered is 
| adress { ne. M. VAN OREN, Offices 
06 to 710 Washington ic. Seattle, Washington. All 
ig cheertully phy Ret: Puget 
Sound Nationai Bank of Seastie, First Nationa: Bank 





STATEMENT OF THE SonpemOr OF THE 












D “UST COMPANY 
TOW ts MOINES OHIO, § hovsunes ot aa. 
ASSETS. 

bocce: cocccceseccorceccssoeccocescooesceces $4,463,560 65 
Mortgage interest GUC.......6.0scccceeeeesees 33,730 30 
ipal sents and warrants. e Ly 4 

a ny office pocoers . 
Other real estate.. 145,024 00 
1,81 

LIABILITIES. 

Lliaaed beocempatindanh eeouiniandea teqquvtnt $500,000 
pn — undivided profitt.. q asain £ 
Time deposits and demand liabiiities.....-. "255.863 47 

<7 891,613 94 


No OUTSTANDING GUARANTEED LOANS WHATEVER 
We offer our debentures, amply secured by Real Es- 
ate Mortgages held in trust. pr inelpel ani interest 
yable at the rood National Bank New York 
rrespondence solicite 


JOHN M. OWENS, —_ . E, COFFIN, Sec. 
JAMES CALLANAN, V.Pres. D. F. - WITTER, Sec. 


CHICAGO, PEORIA AND 
ST. LOUIS R’Y CO. 


5¢ CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
FIFTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


Interest due June 1st and December ist. 

Detailed financial statements and copies ot 

the mortgage can be obtained at our office. 
HATCH & FOOTE, 

7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 


83s: +4 
Accounts Solicited. Bu and Sell Forelgn m Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collecti: 
SAFETY prrosit VAULTS EQUAL TO 
N THE COU pam ee 
ear K. WRIGHT, Presiden 











SeRnCOMe 
sateer Leary, Eugene Keily, Ebenezer K. Wri right, 
— Moore, tuyvesant Fish, George S. 
er es Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, 
Edward Rockhill Potts. August Belment, 
— Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1591, 









Cash Capital...............c0000s $1,000,000 60 
Reserves for Insurance in 

PRO Riy BB Ricccicctccguctecccscwsscsce 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplus...........sccccesesees 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplu «- 2,645,761 24 


Gress ABBELS. ..... 00. .00cecceeeeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND D POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 

0. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Departmen 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster ; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, Chica- 
go, Tl. 

D. B, WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
19 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
_ ELECTIONS. 








THE AMERIC AN E XCHANGE N ATIONAL } 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, ’ 
New YORK, December [0th, 1892. 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION OF DIRECTORS OF 
this bank will take place on Tuesday, January 
10th, 1893, at the banking- —— 128 Broadway. 
Polls open from 12 M. to1 
E DW yARD BURNS, ¢ vashier. — 


\HE , BANK OF NEW YORK,—NATIONAL BANK- 
ING ASSOCIATION. 

NEW YORK, December 6th, 1892. 

The annual election for Directors of this bank will 

be held at the banking-house, No. 48 Wall Street, on 

Tuesday, January 10th, 1892. The polls will be open 

from 12 to 1 o’clock. 

CHAS. OLNEY, Cashier. 

7s. CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 

OF NEW YORK.—NEw YorkK, December 

10th, 18a. —The annualelection for Directors of this 

bank will be held at the banking-house, 3%) Broad- 


way, on TUESDAY, 7 10th, 1893. 
Poils open from 2M. tolF 








c. S. YOUNG, Cashier. 


(ee rinarraL) NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 

December 9th, 1892.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of this Bank for election of Directors 
and Inspectors will be held at the banking house on 
TUESDAY, January 10th, 1893. Poils open from 12 
M. tol P.M 








ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 





HE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, December 12th, 1892. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank, for the election of Dire: tors, will be held at the 
banking-house on Tuesday. the ith ral of January, 

1893, between ~~ hours of 12 M. and 1 P. 

ARLES H. ‘PATTERSON, Cashier. 


EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, 29 Wall Street, New York, December 5th, 
1892.—The annual election for Directors of this Bank 
will be held at the Soaeee-spane on TUESDAY, 
} a2 10th, 1893, - 12M. tol P 
AAC a WALKER, Cashier. 














THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
191 Broadway, 
New York, December 9th, 1892. 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at the banking-house on 








W.A. HOTCHKISS, "GEORGE i, LEWIS, 
. Act’ Secretary. Presiden 


TUESDAY, January 10th, 1893, between the hours of 
F, B, SCHENCK, Cashier, 


2M, and 1 P.M. 








39 (1893) 


NATIONAL Vans BARK. 
ANNUAL ELECTI Ee Fou De ecober 90 
eae Bank SEE eae ee -house, Sod 
» on fs age January 1893,” be- 
tween the mand i P.M. 


M. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL a OF THE REPUBLIC. 
NEW Ea, become. 
Teas BE ASBUAL F ELECTION R DIRECTORS = 


atthe banking- 
AY, Y, January 10th, 186, betweet the hours Of 
122 M. and 1 P. 





E. H. PULLEN, Vice-President. 


EMPIRE OITY FIRE INSURANCE 00. 
166 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, December 8th, 1892. 


T THE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
of this Company, held on the 5th instant, the fol- 
—w named gentlemen were elected for the ensuing 


“Francis F. Marbury, Tindley’ Condit, 








Thomas Scott, Lindley Murray, Jr., 
John M. Burke, aries H. Lowerre, 
Mahion Apger, enry W.C 
Charles H. Kerne Charles H. Leland, 
Wi .Montanye, Walter R, “ood, 
Henry C. Mortim: avid J. Burtis. 

For Tnipectors of Elections for Latte 3 1893: 
Areunah M. bi ‘arrington, 


les L. F 
At a meeting of the — 3 Director, held this 
day, Mr. Lindley Murra: array, as unanimously re- 
Slevted President. DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary 








DIVIDEND. 


E sRiC COMPANY 
GENERAL a a ee 





, to holders of Pre tock oO 
close of business December 17th, 1892. 

The transfer books for the Preferred Stock will be 

closed at 3 P. » Doremnes Tith, 1892, and reopened at 


ia. on Janary 3 18, 
 RTHOR Ss. MS REVES, Treasurer. 
READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our hearty obligations are extended to a 
number of our friends who have kindly 
sent us during the past week new subscrib- 
ers with their renewals. We hope that every 











new reader meansa life subscriber. Cer- 
tainly if the highest order of periodical 
literature counts for anything, THE INDE- 


PENDENT is far in the van. 

Attention is called to our Club Rates, 

ven below, by which a subscriber can, if 

e desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paper. A large proportion ot our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other sub- 
seribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Month........ $ 2% 4 Six months.. 
Three Nine Months 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.......... ovcccee 
One year each to two subscribers.......... 
Three years to one subscriber....... oeseose ° 
Three subscribers one year ee heedomeenes ° 
Four years to one subscriber... 
Four subscribers one year each.. 
Five years to one subscriver.... 
Five subscribers one year each... eos 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with — entire rea 
ing outfit at reduced rates 


> 
- 


THE ester Lamp, manufactured by Messrs. 
Bdoard i Willer & Company, of this city, ina es 





Ssssssss SsRe 





a lamp for reading, 
general use as aay one requires. 

rity of — who have gas in their 
ouses use the Rochester ¥: in preference to it. 
Purchasers by py upon having the Rochester 
Lamp will not go amiss 


A WORD ABOUT PIANOS. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of Vose 
& Sons Piano Co., the manufacturers of the cele- 
brated Vose & Sons Pianos of Boston. These canes 
have been befure the _—_ for forty-one years, 0 
since 1851, and are well known for their purity of tone, 

workmanship and durability. Keaders of TH 

NDEPENDENT cannot, therefore, make a mistake in 
purchasing a Vose Piano. For further particulars 
ose & Sons Piano Co., 170 Tremont St., 











Mr. CHARLES JONES, = 920 Broadway corner of 
2ist Street, is offering a great «assortment of House 
Furnish Hardware ‘which will appeal to a la P 
number of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 
has an extraordinary assortment of goods of the now. 
est and best designs, and he offers them at very rea- 
sonable prices. 


THE “ FOUR SEASONS” HOTEL. 


ONE can hardly imagine a more desirable combina- 
tion of favorable circumstances than surround the 

“Four Seasons” Hotel at Cumberland Gap,Tenn.; high 
altitude. perfect healthfulness, senic beauty of the 
bighest character, rom strong winds, espe- 
cially adapted for the relief and cure of the many is- 
orders incident to our trying winters, the sunniest 
sunshine, perfectly gue sanitariam under the 
care of the jocal Say f great experience, excellent 
3 = an ng accessibility from all pe ints, and 
last not fate he reall y magnificent Hotel “ un- 
—: the ; mgd management of Mr. Henry Clair,so well 
known for many years as manager of the Stewart 
hotels of this city. 














BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THOSE who are seeking beautiful presents for Christ- 
mas and other — ——_ visit the great establish- 
ment of on hy Fifth Avenue, this city. 
poe. few picture gall vow Seen tule ented tai oii 

28. su 8 no ery. 

he walls 9 et Pints es establishment are now lined with Af 

* tractions not su’ by any other similar 

gallery Ag Cy city. — y all among the rare = 
gravings, etc can be found at at oa yang Sl 





to that gal e adv: 
] gall “peautiful Holiday B presents to go and 
Mat at ons are Gage presented. 





DORFLIN GER'S _AMERICAN 
Gass ts shown uisite or the Boers and 
in beautiful eee for eds at Ba << 

have rae "ad 
nger & » New York.—. 


CUT 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








$$$ 








MESSRS. gas. Dummer & COMPANY give noticce to 
hh a ee the country that their holl- 


at New York Chicane and valladetbtia Denies. 


A 
Dan bh “awt le, 
sary for ever ronan wie "ove wel 





THE Thomas Foreign Tote Company, one of the 
pos ay F tourist companies do: business 

in the country, advertise “this week their tours to 
panes tees ae een, to which the attention of our read- 


+> 


SAVE TIME AND STRENGTH. 


THE ntionel 3 writer Com of Philadel- 
ment in THE INDEPENDENT 





ure in send 





HOLIDAY TOUR TO OLD POINT COM- 
Poa. vIA PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 
CHRISTMAS week is a most fitting period fora short 
trip of recreation, and in order to provide a congenial 
outing for this purpose the Pennsylvania Ra 


road 
Compzny has arranged a holiday tourto Old Point 
Comfort. The party. under personal escort. 
will leave New ork and Philadelphia r 
Tuesday, Decominet 2ith. The entire period 
the tow four Seve, and ~~ nets for 
the bang D. , incladin all n 5 i 
18 fro: ew Yor k an 43 from Phi elphia "if one 
— moe by returning v ich- 





CHILD BEAUTY.—Sent Free—Mr. Geo 
G. Rockwood, the well-known New York Photogra- 
pher, discusses in a little book, which has been beau- 
tifully illustrated with portraits from life, the ques- 
tion of child beauty. The American type; spirituelle 
loveliness; influences that tend to produce it, artistic 
dress, etc., which he sends free by mail on receipt of 
2c. postage stamp—1440 Broadway (40th St.) N. Y. 





“THE FALLS OF NIAGARA” 
is the title of a new book, beautifully printed and 
elegantly bound, containing some thirty different 
views of Niagara Falls reproduced from the finest 


instantaneous pho’ aphs, and accompanied by de- 
scriptive text from the pens of distinguished writers, 

xtendin, m Father Hennepin down to Charles 
Dudle arner and Sir Edwin This sump- 
tuous little volume will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of the publishers’ price of arge Dl cents. A similar 
volume con’ ates with descri 
ractical guide 
tie of “ oy? to See 
enclos =. money order or 

bash Ave., cago, I 

yy —Adn. 


«“ one re IS COMING.” 


Messrs. H. O’NEILL & COMPANY, of Sixth Avenue 
20th to 2ist Streets, N. Y., realize that Christmas is 
coming, and they oe tats every reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT to realize the fact as well. They have, hav- 
ing the good of all concerned in view, stocked their 
—_ pa eter pe gone from cellar to garret with 
great assortm goods and wares of every de- 
ocription suitable | > holiday _* = the latest, most 
fashionable designs at prices exceptionally favorable, 
sothat no man, woman or ne Pisitin their estab- 
. Inorder that 

out-of-town poe may be ean as conveniently as 
those living ote. Lye FP. hh nog & Company 





pf —_ to an arr S handsume 
e Fam Ep ty Seis many lines 
pe sand giving full instructions for ordering by 


mail or express. 


> 


A WORD TO LADIES. 


WBRILE out Christmas shovet ing, ladies should not 
failto visit the — of singer Manufacturing 





tained, such as little fancy fans 
stools, fancy baskets for letter holders and many 
other ane articles in which ladies are particu- 
larly interes embroidery 

dresses is particular! noticeable. Attension is also 
directed to the so-ca. 





also mort attractive. Ladies willalso be interested 
4 the spocmene of appliqué work seen. A specialty 

also made of drawn work on linen, silk and satin. 
Te whole display is well worth a visit to 929 Broad- 
way. 


-- 
eo 


PURE WINES. 


THE “ Brotherhood Wines” are oabeokately par pure and 
for medicinal purposes are unrivalled who 
require the best and —— stimulant should ood only 
wines that are absolutely pure. For medicinal and 
communion purposes they are recommended by y Dhysi- 
cians and churches. They are warran 

entire satisfaction, and we refer by poentoaien t to the 
New York INDEPENDENT. 











= 
Constable K3 Co 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Lace, Embroidered and Beaded 


SILK HOSE. 


Gentlemen's Black Silk 


EMBROIDERED HALF HOSE. 


Ladies’ Real Swiss Ribbed 


SILK VESTS, 


Lace Trimmed. 
Cartwright & Warner's 


Celebrated Underwear 


For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 


hes HA 1 9th at 


NEW YORK, 








B. Altman C 


18th St., 19th St. & 6th Ave, 


Are now showing a great variety of 
goods desirable for 


= HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS 


INCLUDING 

Lamps 

Bronzes 

Marbles 

Coalfort, Dresden, Sev- 
res, and other Fine 
Porcelains 

Rugs, Cushions 

Scarfs, Draperies 

Hangings 

Leather Traveling Bags 

«« | Dressing Cases 

Portemonnaies 

Fancy Baskets 

Portfolios 

Wall Ornaments 

Opera Glasses 

Fans, Lorgnettes 

Odd Designs in Silver 
Jewelry 

Toilet Cases 

Brushes 

Combs 

.| Perfumery 

Stationery 

Library Table Sets 

Umbrellas 

Canes 

Whips 

Gloves 

Neckwear 

House Robes 

Smoking Jackets, etc. 





ATTENT ION is called to the 

importations of SYPHER & 
CO., at 287H Sv. and Kirra AvE., 
N. Y., now being opened. This 
collection consists of the choicest 
pieces of the Old Gobelin and 
other pieces of rare and antique 
Tapestries, fine Old Italian and 
French Brocades, Embroideries, 
etc. The finest examples of Old 
French Furniture of the best pe- 
riods of Louis XIV., XV., XVL. 
Choice pieces in the Old Italian, 
Flemish, and English Carved 
Oak. A very fine assortment of 
Old English and other Solid Sil- 
ver at Sheffield Plate. Old 
Miniatures, Porcelains, and rare 
pieces of Bric-a-Brac. 








December 15, 1899. 


Se 








Holiday 


Presents. 
W. & J. SLOANE 


are now offering an im- 
mense collection—the larg- 
est and most valuable in this 
country — of carefully se- 


lected 
ORIENTAL 
Rugs 

and Carpets 


in the various celebrated 
weaves of PERSIA, TUR- 
KEY and INDIA; among 
them are a number of rare 
and magnificent examples 
in SILK. 

The assortment is so ex- 
tensive that LOW as well 
as HIGH-COST goods are 
fully represented. 

Also an exceptional line of 
Mounted and Unmounted 
Tiger, Bear, and other ani- 
nal skins. 

Purchases made now will 
be held, if desired, for future 
delivery. 


BROADWAY, 


18TH AND 19TH STS., N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


We have arranged for special sales in all 
the sections of our Dress Goods Department 
from now until Ohristmas. 

This week we will offer twelve lines of 
High-cost Novelties, all-wool, silk-and- 
wool and velvet-faced Woolens,.at half im- 
port prices, 

Regular lines of December Novelties. 
Genuine Tartan Plaids, Plain and Fancy 


Suitings, imported expressly for midwinter. 
IN THE BASEMENT 


Several Thousand Dress Patterns of Serge, 
Oashmere, Oheviots, Plaids, Ohecks and 
Stripes, excellent materials, Prices, $2.50, 
$3.00, $3.75, $4.00 and $5.00 each. 

500 Patterns Scotch Mixture at $4.50. 
300 Patterns Broad Cloth at $6.00. 

250 Box-Robes at $7.50. 

These prices represent the liberal reduc- 
tions we have made for the Holidays. 


James McCreery &Co,, 
Broadway & 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
ARTISTIC UMBRELLAS, 
WALKING STICKS, 
CORRECT STYLES IN HATS, 


E. WILLARD JONES, 


49 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 

















RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


NEW YORK CITY MISSION AND TRACT 
SOCIETY, 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


To be held in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
church. corner of Fifty-fifth Street, and Fifth — ue, 
on Sunday evening, December 18th, at 8 o’clock 

THE SIXTY MISSIONARIES 
.— the Society will be mt, and many of then 


eer an socouns of their w work for the year. 
pubife is cordially invited 


MORRIS KE. THBUP. President, 
A. F. SCHAUFFLER, Vice-President, 
CONSTANT A, ANDREWS, Treasurer, 











_December 15, 1899. 








RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, N. Y. 
OPEN EVENINGS. 


Merry, Marry Christmas, 


Speak of CHRISTMAS and your 
thoughts revert to 


TOYS, DOLLS, 


AND PRESENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


SANTA CLAUS 


Has Unloaded His Pack in our 
Basement. 


PARENTS CALL IT A 


WONDERLAND OF BEAUTY. 
SANTA CLAUS 


DOLLS! DOLLS!! 
A World in Miniature. 
OUR FANCY 


Art Department 


abounds with all the latest novelties and 
newest designs in 


CHAIR SCARFS, 
From 20c., 25c., 38c., 59c. to $7.50 each, 


HEAD RESTS, 
From 25c., 45c., 68c. to $2.00 each. 


SOFA PILLOWS, 
From $1.69 to $3.00 each. 


WHISK-BROOM HOLDERS. 


Hand Painted, 29c., 49c. to $1.00 each. 

Celluloid Photo Frames, 8c., 15c., to 
$2.00 each. 

Celluloid Blotters from 16c., 
$1.25 each. 


Cushions and Bottles, 
Sachet Bags, 
Hair and Card Receivers, 
Jewel, Hdkf. and Glove Cases. 


VARIOUS OTHER ARTICLES TOO NU- 
MEROUS TO MENTION. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
OPEN EVENINGS. 


EWD, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309-321 Grand Street, 


NEW YORK. 


DUNLAP’S 


EXHIBIT OF 


Holiday Gifts 


NOW READY. 
HATS, 
UMBRELLAS, 


CANES, 
A SPECIALTY. 





25c., to 











NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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O’NEILL’S, 





6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 


NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 





IN OUR 


Furniture and Curtain Depart's 


THIS WEEK. 


FURNITURE. 


1,000 Tapestry or Plush Seat 
ROCKERS, 
worth double the price we ask for 


them, 


$3.98 $5.50, $6.00, $7.00. 
PARLOR FURNITURE 


in suits or odd Pieces at greatly re- 


duced prices. 
250 CHAMBER SUITS, 


in Oak or Cherry, French Plate Glass, 


$17.50 and $25.00. 


Reduced from $25 and $35. 


WRITING DESKS AND BOOK CASES 


At very low prices. 


Largest Collection of 


CHIFFONIERS: 


in the city at the lowest prices. 


SIDEBOARDS, 
$10.75 to $125.00. 
PARLOR TABLES, 
$1.48 to $48.00. 


Great variety 


PARLOR AND MANTEL CABINETS, 


MUSIC STANDS, 
EASELS, PEDESTALS, ETC., 


at lowest prices. 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


6th Ave, 20th to 21st Street, 





CURTAINS. 


500 Pa‘rs 


CHENILLE CURTAINS, 


Reduced from $5.98 to 


$3.98 Pair. 


750 Pairs 


CHENILLE CURTAINS, 


Reduced from $6.98 to 


$4.98 Pair. 


1,000 Pairs 


CHENILLE CURTAINS, 


Figured all over, 


Reduced from $1250 and $15.00 te 


$8.75, $10.00, $10.98 Pair. 
10,000 Pairs 


NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS, 
98c. to $10.00 Pair. 


Largest Variety and Best Values in 
the City. 


IRISH POINT CURTAINS, 
$2.98 to $50.00 Pair. 


ANTIQUE, SWISS AND MARIE 
ANTOINETTE CURTAINS, 


in Great Variety at Low Prices. 


500 
ORIENTAL RUCS, 


all sizes, 


$4.98 to $125.00. 


H. O'NEILL & 60, 


6th Ave. 20th to 21st Street. 


BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 













NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


IF YOU WRITE 
JOS. HORNE&CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA., 
And mention that you saw this advertise- 
ment in THE INDEPENDENT, you will re- 
ceive a large line of samples of fine, new 


DRESS 
GOODS, 


On which the prices will be lower than you 
can find anywhere in the United States. 

Be sure to state the kind of goods you want 
—whether plain, check, striped or fancy, 
the colors most desired and the price. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., ~_ Pittsbur 
CARPETS. 


Great eee Sale. 


Prior to Our Annual sangre see 











609-621 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








ONE DOLUAR PER YARD. 


Some are worth double the money.” 


RUCS, 


Oriental and Domestic, in all sizes. 
A large assortment of 


DOOR MATS, 


Comprising Moquettes, Byzantines, Smyrnas, etc., 


At ONE DOLLAR each. 
Oilcloths and Linoleums 


at less than manufacturer’s cost. 


ELECANT ATTRACTIONS 
IN OUR 


UPHOLSTERY DEP'T. 


Lace, Chenille and Velour caning 


New patterns and coverings at reduced prices 


and SOFA PILL of TABLECOVERS, TIDIES 
pea cors LOW S; also BRASSandONYX 

BRASS EASELS, etc., all specially 
eced — the HOLIDAY TRADE at lowest 
prices in the city. 


FURNITURE. 


SuitS and odd pieces (our own upholstering), suita- 
ye ior oth PRESENTS, AT POPU- 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH & 14 STS., N. ¥. 








House 


Furnishing Hardware 


Cutlery and Tea Trays. 
London Bronze Kettles to swing. 
Brass and Copper Kettles. 

5 o’clock teas. 

French Coffee Machines, 
The Vienna Coffee Maker. 
Mutton Dishes and Covers. 
Hot Water Plates, 
Brass and Iron Fenders, Fire Irons 
and Dogs. 
Wood Boxes and Coal Hods. 
Tool Chests, Skates, 
Shaker’s Chairs, 
Refrigerators, etc., etc. 


CHARLES JONES, 


920 Broadway, Cor. 2ist St. 
902 6th Ave., Cor. 5ist St., New York. 


Open Evenings. 


TRAVEL, ETC. 


TOURS TO CUBA AND MEXIC 0, Feb. 
1gt. All rail going and returning by ditferent routes 

arch 1st, via Florida, Cuba, Mexico, returning 
via Chicago. These tri 











$ cover a thousand miley more 








of the finest ee in pation than any — con - 
du es: a THE THOMA ‘OREIGN 
TOURI ae Chestnat Bt. Phil adeiphia. 
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we think kinder to him not to print in his INSURANCE. | In strength of organization, and in every. 
Susurance. own words—that ‘‘a casual reader” Pr: thing which contributes to the security 


A DISSATISFIED SUBSCRIBER. 


It is a little aggravating to a subscriber 
of your valuable paper, who is an agent of 
the So. “‘A,” spoken of so sneeringly in 
your issue of 24th inst., to feel that in all 
the time he has read your paper he has 
never read a good word for a company who 

‘strive by all proper methods to have their 
agent do business in an honest, upright 
manner, who discountenance rebating, give 
no bonuses, and whose commissions are 
very much smaller than the three large 
companies of your city. 

This is a portion of a letter from an 
agent of the company mentioned as Com- 
pany A, and so mentioned, as the others 
were similarly mentioned, that their 
ideatity might not be disclosed. It is not 
expedient to print the whole of this letter, 
and the writer would hardly like to see 
the whole in print, we think. His first 
sentence seems almost to contain a trace 
of the old-time notion that when a man 
has paid for a paper (especially if he has 
done so during a term of years) he has 
acquired a sort of lien upon it, and if he 
finds in it something which does not 
please him he may forthwith take the po- 
sition of ‘indignant subscriber,” and 
treat himself as personally aggrieved by 
getting what he did not pay for and did 
not expect. But this notion died, or 
ought to have died, long ago, never hav- 
ing had any ground for living. If a pub- 
lication must express the views and re- 
frain from traversing the prejudices 
and interests of A, because he has 
thought it worth paying for, it must 
do the same with B and C and the 
rest of the alphabet; and inasmuch as 
people are bound to differ, a paper which 
tries to avvid disagreeing with anybody 
must have a far more than chameleon- 
like facility of taking its color from the 
surroundings, or must fiy round the circle 
of opinivn like an excited weather-vane, 
or must venture no opinions at all. Let 
it be understood that this journal is a 
party to no contract of this nature. If 
anybody imports into a yearly subscription 
to it any notion of lien or possession, that 
is his mistake and fault. No subscriptions 
are wanted, and none will be knowingly 
accepted, upon such a basis. 

Our aggrieved friend has found some- 
thing which displeases him. If he has 
been reading THE INDEPENDENT very long 
and has not before now found something 
he did not like, he must be one of those— 
and we suppose they are a goodly number 
—whose views on matters in general con- 
cur with its views. But if he has been 
disagreeing with it right along, he should 
be by this time prepared to accept its per- 
sistent wrongness without protest; if he 
has found it pretty uniformly right— 
measured by his measure of right—why 
should he rise aggrieved, because it 
seems to him for once to traverse 
his business connections and _ inter- 
ests? He will reply, probably, that 
this is not ‘‘for once,” because he 
names as the ‘‘a little aggravating” 
thing the absence of any ‘‘ good word for 








a company which,” etc. He adds—what 


might say the reason is, that the company 
does not advertise as largely as others ; 
but that a paper of such high ideas of 
right and wrong could not, etc. This re- 
mark, we must point out, is what our 
English friends call *‘ not in good form.” 
Furthermore, the writer hereof (who also 
wrote the offending article) has not ob- 
served, and does not know, on what scale 
of largeness or of smaliness Company A 
advertises ; nor has he ever received in- 
structions or suggestions from the busi- 
ness office to write down any company 
for reasons based upon its advertising 
expenditures. This disclaimer is so rarely 
made that we wish it understood to be 
distinc}. 

Our friend has noted this aggravating 
lack of commendation ‘‘in all‘the time 
he has read your paper.” The lengthof 
such time he leaves unknown. He might 
find this lack during six months or a year, 
or possibly several years; but the lack of 
any expressions of special esteem is 
not to be taken as equivalent to expres- 
sions of disesteem. Let him understand 
now, however, that the highest esteem, 
admiration, approval and encouragement 
are expressed by THE INDEPENDENT for 
his company, so far as his enthusiastic 
characterization justly describes it. We 
cannot undertake to search the files in 
order to do that always difficult thing— 
establish a negative ; but we recall no ex- 
pression of disesteem of that company, 
and he will find an expression of the con- 
trary even in thedisturbingarticle. Still, 
the line of difference must be clearly 
drawn. Our commer t was occasioned by 
a circular making extravagant compara- 
tive claims for Company A and giving a 
series of ‘‘ comparisons” of policies issued 
by that and several others. The “‘ good 
word” our aggrieved friend has not seen 
and wants to see in THE INPEPENDENT is 
one embodying the assertions and reflect- 
ing the tone of this circular ; such a good 
word he cannot expect to see, unless in the 
advertising columns. His grievance is 
that we pointed out the extravagance of 
the circular and deprecated all compari- 
sons of this kind, by whomsoever made, 
without undertaking to analyze the com- 

risons specifically and without imply- 
ing this to be the sole case of offense or its 
issuer the sole offender of this nature. 
What company or agent does it make, 
and will make, no difference in our criti- 
cism upon this reprehensible practice. 

Our friend may read the article again, if 
he will, as others may. If read dispas- 
sionately, nothing will be found in it 
spoken “‘sneeringly.” If such a word is 
to be used at all, we must say that the 
circular itself is the offender by sneering, 
altho that is our friend’s word, noi ours. 
He immediately proceeds—in his seeming 
determination that we shall join in the 
very practice we were deprecating—to 
challenge us to a trial; that we shall in- 
sure in each of several companies named 
and if, after wasting three and six years, 
our dividends are not much the largest in 
Co. A., he will give the best hat in New 
York, etc. This is declined. The political 
competes of the year es ; moreover, 
we donot make wages. We do our little to 
correct what we deem faults and mis- 
directions in life insurance, and real co- 
operation to that end is to be had, not by 
restiveness under criticism which tra- 
verses one’s personal, temporary interest 
but by dispassionately going to the justice 
of the subject matter of the criticism. 
How are faults to be healed if those who 
have them resent the friendly touch ? 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
partici Pe in distributions of surpius. 
The non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Assets First Month, Ist, 1892, 
$20,7'72,696.74. 


Issues policies on the following plans: 
Life, Joint Life Endowment, Term, Com- 


1 829 Charter Perpetual. 189 bined Term and Endowment, and Part- 
nership. These policies have new and 


FRANKLIN important features, 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. a 




















CITT co ttatins = > s cpaeeonbived> chi vad $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve...............0+++ 1,748,790 28 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 61,746 76 
ORI is ei ged chi ccsvcccecssnes 962,940 39 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1892.83,173,477 43 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—No. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WASHINGTON 


Life 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 


Insurance W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice-President. 
Company J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 











OF .NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 








ance 
Pog Sie, 


adapted to meet the wants of those who want a less 
— policy than an Endowment with equai re- 
sults. 


The teed reserve, pummeanted by cash divi- 
dends, gives the owner of th: policy, d 
a ee ie cash payment at a definite ti: 
erred, an estate free of incumbrance. 
E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 

21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


‘or 
Surplus over all Liabilities..............sceees 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist 1802. ... ...$3,083,540 35 
SHOMAS H. WONTROM ERY. President 


a 
me, or, if pre- 
Address 








THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsioct . 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 


Assets, ° ° ° . ° ° ° ° 





$159,507,135 68 





Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . « 146,968,322 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, ‘ *) . . . 507,849 52 
8 cs Si tea 12,030,967 14 


jurplus, e Agee ° 
Receipts from all sources, . e ° . e e ° 
P. ayments to P -Holders, e . - e 
Risks and renewed, 194,470 policies, 607,171,801 00 
Risksin force, . kn vceke 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 
Nors.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in pop at risk, new busi- 
Ad as ri 


aes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and d only th 
oumber and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in thea pron Be of the year. came 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . e ° 57,661,455 78 

Securi ° ° . . . e 10,223,903 90 
anies at interest, e - 6,070,153 03 
eferred, etc., . e ° 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


2 hewe carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audites, 


pportioned as usual, 


37,634,734 53 
» _18,755,711 86 




















From the Surplus a dividend will be 








REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrece of THe Muruat Lire Insurance Company of New Yorn. 


At a meeting of the B 
esae & isk Be Beige oard of Trustees of this Compan p held on the 
pittes o examine the 


Company. 
any and — ny coe high 
bation of the system, order, and accuracy with whi the « Sunte and 

kept, and the business in general is trancaoted. _ 


H. C. Von Post, Roserr Sewer, 
@ronce Buss, J. H. HERRICK, 
JuLiIgn T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
das. C. HOLDEN. 


BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


Oxtver Harriman, Cc d ERSO! TLLIAM Bascock 
Henry W. Smiru. | en ge my : : 
Rospert OLYPHANT, R 





Samurt FE. Sprovutts, 
Samug_ D. Bascocx, 
Guorce S. Coz, 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, | Gzorce F. Baker. - Hopart Herrick, — iE — 
ames C. Hotpen, Duptey Otcorr. m. P. Drxon. AMES Husrep. 
ZRMANN C, Vow Post, ) Snnas eowwens. ane A. Granniss ALTER R. GILLETTE. 

ALEXANDER uLien T. DaAvizs, enry H. Rocers. ‘amas E. G: \° 

Laws May. no. W. AUCHINCLOsS, avin C, comeon 


Sewe.., 
S. Van Rensse_age Crucer. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Parsivenr. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, 


HEODORE Morrorp. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 
Actuary. 
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ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1893. 


The Trustees, n Conformity with the Oharter of th 
the following Statement of its affair: 


uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $8,862,687 19 


1801, to Bist December, 1801........... veves $8)784,728 BF 


Losses paid during the same 
period...... cakageehs cosesseees $1,836,825 11 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,156 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 
estimated at. 


ooo be cecceessecceses.coccccccccs 1,083,400 36 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. blaeae 1,425,030 93 
Cash in Bank...... Dcaitnediksnosshecned odteets 198,895 8& 
Amount...... Pesevecccvece $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or ‘thets 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 wil) 
be redeemed and paid te the holders thereof, or thei: 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there. 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nei 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
$list December, 1891, for which certificates will be is 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

ONES, HENRY E, HAWLE 
7g MOORE, 5 * ; 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW.FLOYD-JONES, 

GEORGE H. MACY 

WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURF 
BENSAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN. 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. ‘ 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,' ISAAC BELL, 

ILLIAM H. WEBB,’ N. DENTON SMITH, 

ORACE GRAY, HOMAS MAIT ; 
GEORGE LF Do i g Tay Ky isee” 

RIKER, 


Ca. HAND @ 
‘OHN D. HEWLETT, op VERNON a8 BROWN, 4 
— grt ma tHOMSEN “OV = 


W. H. H. Moot Vice-President 
VEN 2A Vice.Prasidans 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
EPR BI LAT IES 1991 875 OS oes 25 

$2,185,841 73 


LIFE RATE ERDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate pre’ 
a Cash emtbetions a are paid upon all pol- 


Every po policy nee indorsed thereon the cash surre’ 
ow and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
entitled ta, Fate e¢ Massachusetts Statute. 








a 5 ee en May cge amt oe 
application to Company’s Office. 
BEND, F F. ee 5, VicecPres, 
LAOREET out, Sec. 





wer December 31, 1891, 86,733 89927 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Companv 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888, 1899. 1390, 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,483,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. ary Rati President. 


CG. Ff FRALEI GH. Bou 
A. WHEELWR RIGHT, Ace Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The tw xB! plane LIFE INSURANCE 
are the G CONTI BLE TERM OLIOY which gives 
to the insured the test possible amount of in- 
demnity in the mee. of va ear p pont ne 

e 
ME POLICY which em 
versity over 


to the exsone, LATERAL full i egal reserve val 
in accordance with the terms and condi 


oon x rte m to CAPER pie 
intendent of Agencies at Home Office = 





STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A.G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1892. 
£7e panne ec SBR STG 28 

SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 


surrender yaiues stated in every poli rd 
jusetts Non-. aré law. 


guaranteed 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 


uv. W. ANDERSON, Gen Agt. 








Ol and Young. 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER. 


BY ELIOT C. TRUE. 








O FoR a light to shine athwart these veiled 
eyes 

To illumine with a gift divine the Christ- 
mas earth and skies. 


So much we cannot see lies just within our 
reach— 

What tomes of deep philosophy our daily 
lessons teach. 


What voices in the air that mortal ears 
heed not, 

What songs of praise and sounds of prayer 
neglected and forgot, 


What perfume and what grace tn lowly, 
common things; 

With heavenly beauty face to face we sit 
and sigh for wings ! 


One little gracious deed, one kind word 
fitly said 

To help some human soul in need and leave 
it comforted 


Will shed a glory sweet and new into a 
dreary day, 

And turn the chill from frost to dew, the 
blight to breath of May. 


Ring out, ye Christmas bells! the while 
your rhythmic sound 

Goes echoing down the snowy dells and 
wafts the world around, 


I say this simple prayer, with lifted, sup- 
pliant hands ! 
Anoint mine eyes, O Savior, dear, to see and 
understand. 
TOLEDO, O. 





+> 


JOHNNY MANN’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY KATE LYON. 








THROUGH six long windows the strong 
sunlight struck up from outside snow- 
banks to the kalsomined ceiling of a 
square schoolroom. It glared on the belt 
of blackboard wall, and on the polished 
cherry tops of sixty desks, the smallest 
manufactured, each with its chair screwed 
to the pine boards. Above four iron 
gratings in the floor the air was crinkly 
with heat. There was a parlor organ at 
one end of the platform, at the other the 
teacher’s desk, a woman sitting at it. 

Since we have come to be a nation of 
voyagers to European ports, we are slow 
to speak of a noble type of womanly 
beauty as ‘‘ queenly.”” Yet with memories 
sponged clean of Royal Pudginesses, any 
one of us would have said it of this 
schoolmistress, at first sight of her. The 
habit of ruling the manners, morals and 
intellectual adventures of sixty human 
beings tends to form a regal bearing in the 
ruler, even tho the sixty are as softly 
innocent of discipline as blind puppies in 
a basket. But the head of the most 
primary department of the Wabash School 
had by nature a: commanding presence. 
She was a tall girl, who had brought her 
aquiline features and white skin from the 
Northeastern seaboard. She was well 
formed, moreover, and had a look of high 
civilization ; but the most noteworthy im- 
pression given by her was that of having 
either phenomenally wholesome nerves 
or some power by which those crazy mes- 
sengers were kept strictly in their place. 
Her full eyelids never drew up sharply 
when a slate crashed on the floor, the 
whisperer was never checked by a sudden 
burst of irritated speech. 

Lean Miss Daggy,in the room across 
the hall, had dried up her life’s essential 
juices, trying to keep track of the offen- 
sive behavior of every child at once. She 
was always at them with blistering re- 
proaches, working her chin like a vicious 
horse, stamping her foot, and darting sus- 
picion on every side from her worried 
eyes—and Miss Daggy’s pupils behaved 
offensively without end. But here, through 
the calm genius of this large fair girl, the 
worst baby ‘‘toughs” from wild parts of 
the district soon came to be real little 
children, with contented ways and docile 
wishes. 

The first bell and the second bell had 
rung. The tardy-bell tattled shrilly 





through the halls. Then slam! each 
dressing-room door was bolted by its 
monitor against belated scufflers in the 
hall, who kicked and beat despairingly 
outside. 

The dressing room was choked with lit- 
tle figures hustling each other as they 
stamped off snow. A half-hundred pairs 
of overshoes and leggings and mittens 
were peeled away ; then countless layers 
of cloaks and cardigans and shawls. 
When the teacher had unwound a quarter 
of a mile of woolly comforters and boas 
and the crowd began to trickle through to 
the schoolroom, she sat at the organ and 
played a trivial tune which of a sudden 
changed to the Wedding “March of 
Mendelssohn. The stately volume of the 
strains exhilarated the marchers; their 
pleasure being enhanced by a funny smile, 
never seen before, in the eyes of Teacher. 

The chairs were well-nigh filled. The 
children who were ‘seated clasped their 
hands tightly in ‘‘ position,” and looked 
virtuous disapproval when the hall door 
opened and a half-dozen abject boys came 
shuffling in—the tardy ones. 

“Tim, are you going to be late every 
morning?’ this was in the _ teacher’s 
severest tones. Their heads sank in their 
chests, and they sniffed miserably. 

‘* Please, Teacher, I live acrahss the 
track, and the cars kep’ me.” 

** Adolph ?” 

‘* My fader he keep me by him tiil the 
cars ”— 

‘*Dennis?”—to one who panted with 
impatience to explain— 

‘*S-sure this ma-marning,”’ spluttered 
Dennis, ‘‘th-the boarder he was wettin’ 
the tay, and the bilin’ water lep out on 
him and he scalt hisself! And 1’d to run 
for the doctor !” 

The unwonted validity of this case 
stiffened all the guilty into self-respect. 

These stragglers represented that half 
of the school population living west of the 
tracks. This was a dismal area, where 
two railroads led their way out from the 
city, in close though unftiendly company, 
between them covering a wide space with 
lines of iron. To cross it was to be sub- 
jected to a hundred frights and perils. 
From all directions engines came dashing 
on networks of unsuspected switches, and 
there was no safeguard for the men and 
women and children who must daily cross. 
The tale of this city’s splendor is so true, 
that the world, which so long turned deaf 
ears to the loud lauding of the citizens, at 
last listens and believes. And yet, some 
dozen years ago(they have changed ull that 
now !) death by accident, tho viewed with 
regret, was not so distressing to the com- 
munity as to be thought worth prevent- 
ing by a bridge or the salary of a watch- 
man. 

Now and then at the Wabash School a 
desk was draped in black. The news was 
whispered: ‘‘ Killed at the crossing!” 
but the horror seemed to every one as un- 
avoidable as cyclone or earthquake. 

East of the tracks the houses changed 
from shanties and saloons to lawn-encom- 
passed dwellings and their stables—gaudy 
caprices, unwarrantably committed in the 
name of Anne, late Queen of Britain. 
The occupants of these, not less than the 
shanty-dwellers over the way, were, to a 
man, engaged in getting the world’s pork 
ready for market. The huge shambles 
where visiting English nobility watch 
with innocent pleasure the unwilling pig 
go in to his death-stroke, and come out 
linked sausages before the echoes of his 
shrieks have ceased, were but two miles 
away. Many of the Stock Yard’s men 
dropped their children at the school door 
of a morning from fine conveyances 
drawn by blooded teams. 

The children from the moneyed side of 
the tracks were easily distinguishable at 
their desks. They—wonderfully groomed 
younglings, clad and booted and banged 
and manicured beyond the children of 
any other race —probably thought of their 
shabbier schoolmates as ‘* Micks”; but on 
the Micks’ side there was little envy, nu 
bitterness. Some derisive pity was felt, 
of course, for boys who must take care of 
their good clothes ; but they did not pity 
themselves as members of a lower social 
class. 

A little girl, agreeably conscious of a 








heavy fleece of fair, crimped hair, now 
came forward, moving as she had been 
instructed to move in a private class of 
Delsarte gesture. With the conquering 
smile that marks our maidens of all ages: 
in remotest lands, she handed to the 
teacher a parcel and a note. The note 
read : 

“Dear Miss Gardiner:—Neelie had a 
wakeful spell last night, and I’m so dread- 
fully worried about her that I don’t dare 
let her stay in school to-day unless you will 
be so lovely as to give her three pellets of 
belladonna every half-hour, alternating 
once an hour with six of nux vomica, and 
every otber hour with ’’— 

‘* Here, Neelie!” Miss Gardiner handed 
back the parcel ; ‘‘ you’d better go home.” 

After declining an invitation to a pro- 
gressive euchre party, written with genial 
informality upon a slate, she had no 
sooner begun the roll-call than a loud, 
hoarse ‘‘ Hem!” came from the doorway. 
Standing there was a fresh-faced, pillowy 
Irishwoman; her apron strings cut her 
into an upper and a lower hemisphere. 
Over her head was a blanket shawl; she 
hugged together her hands and arms, 
tender and wrinkled from much hot 
water. 

‘*Good-marning to ye, Teacher!” ina 
voice full of melting circumflexes ; ‘‘ I’ve 
long wanted to see ye! All the children 
do be sayin’ : ‘ Oh, Mrs. Gyardner she bees 
the good teacher!’ You'll excuse me 
bringing my hands just out of the suds! 
Little Johnny’s six years old this morning, 
and I’ve brung him to ye. Moykle Mann’s 
his father’s name, and slaughterer’s his 
business when he’s got work; but the 
hard luck’s on him six months, and I’m 
keeping the family on washing. I’ve two 
more in the Fift’ Grade. Come, Johnny !” 

Diving into the back folds of her gown 
she brought out a scared little Celt, with 
a writhing, wide red mouth, his hair all 
smooth with soap, his face one confluent 
freckle. He wriggled away, but she 
plucked him forth again, and shook a fist 
in his face : 

‘*Stay wid the kind lady, or Ma’ll lick 
ye! Well, Teacher, I must be going, and 
if Johnny con’t do right sind word to his 
pa,and he’lllick him! Stay there, now !” 
with a push to her offspring Mrs. Mann 
curtesied herself genteelly out. A polite 
smile broadened her face, and she cried : 

‘* Well, good-morning, Teacher! Lick 
him—lick him !” 

The little boy stood covering his face 
with crossed arms; he would not speak 
nor move. Fear, chilling, sickening. 
thrilled him—fear, undefined but terrible 
to bear. He ached with longing for the 
corner of the room at home, just near 
enough the red-hot cooking stove, where 
one might live on the air, it was so nour- 
ishing with fry of spare-rib, and hard- 
boiled tea. It was the goat’s corner, too. 
The goat was greatly in evidence within 
his family circle—and without it. It was 
owing to his eloquent pervasiveness in- 
deed, that spasms of angry vertigo used 
to attack the teachers of Honoria and 
Hughie Mann. At such times the win- 
dows of their schoolrooms were thrown 
wide open, and the system of ventilation 
was loudly censured. But the goat was a 
source of unbounded rest and sympathy 
to Johnny—a friend who might be hugged 
in trouble and who could not talk back. 

Once only in his life had Johnny been 
badly frightened. The foundations of his 
home were shaky and rested solely on the 
courage of his mother. But tho this state 
of things brought to the surface many 
stinging words, neither they nor the ha- 
bitual cuffings he received—too light and 
frequent to be considered seriously— had 
ever hurt his feelings. This single poign- 
ant memory lasted from a time when he 
had joined the neighbors’ children in a 
raid on the corner grocer’s wife from 
Maine. ‘They had danced about her door, 
and sung this chant with taunting 
rhythm : 

“ Yankee, Yankee, old Miss Mallow! 
Skin a flea fur its hide and tallow !” 


_The sharp-nosed women was out on: 


them so quickly that she nearly grabbed 
him. Since then, the fury in her eyes 
stayed with him like a curse. 

Hughie had told him, the night before, 





that people said the teacher he was to be 
taken to in the morning was good, But, 
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she was a Yankee. None of the mother’s 
blather could do away with that grim 
fact. He stood now, waiting for some- 
thing malignant to happen—something 
that should be like Mrs. Mallow ; and hid 
his eyes to shut out what was coming. 

Nothing came. He heard some songs 
with light, quick movement; then noise 
of slates and pencils and marching feet ; 
funny numbering done by children who 
stood about a low, cloth-covered table, 
counting toys; others reading out of pic- 
ture books. It was interesting. Johnny 
** peeked ” through his fingers. The Yan- 
kee was sitting at the organ. At the 
chords she played the pupils all arose, and 
to accented. music swayed in calisthenic 
postures legs and arms and heads and 
bodies. ‘Then they formed a circle all 
around the room, and sang a gay German 
song v hichendedinadance. This moved 
with great abandon, and much soft laugh- 
ter gurgled through it, unreproved. At 
the end of it, his arms had fallen; he 
was staring, open-mouthed. Some one 
said : ; 

* Here, Johnny!” It was the Yankee. 
She looked so sure of him with her half- 
closed eyes that he had to go. She took 
off his wraps, and, finding him stillshaken 
with weeping, lifted him to her lap. 

The strangeness of sitting on this gown 
of fine brown cloth, in his own faded, 
grimy breeks, with his boots all nails and 
cowhide, dangling over, did not keep him 

from feeling wonderfully at home there. 
He found the Yankee’s cheek was softly 
pink, and nice to look at. She did not 
talk to him, but her touch somehow made 
them friends. Soon he was rested and 
drowsy ; the sobs first softened into sighs, 
and then the soapy head drooped on her 
arm in heavy slumber. 

It must be a wary naturalist whosnares 
an untamed soul like this out of its hid- 
ing-place of shyness and disirust. Kind- 
liness that talks encouragingly will most 
likely put fo flight a wild boy new to 
school. Sternness has but one result—to 
make a hard little brute of him, But 
there is that in the confident still protec- 
tion of folding arms that lulls and tames. 
No one but the naturalist can know how 
well this silent method works. 

The last class of the morning were fit- 
ting their toes to a chalk line on the floor. 
A knuck at the door preceded the en- 
trance of a large man in a large fur over- 
coat. With his head down and his intro- 
spective look, he was dark and middle- 
aged; but when his eyes were lifted for 
greeting they showed blue and boyish 
under the heavy brows, and his face, 
where mustache and beard left itin sight, 
was smoothly fair. He took a chair on 
the rostrum with an accustomed air, and, 
looking on the sleeping child, asked : 

‘** Culprit or patient ?” 

‘*Freshman,” she answered, ‘ fright- 
ened out of his wits. He was waiting for 
me to eat him.” 

“Excuse me!’ murmured the visitor. 
**It is the good and the clean that have no 
chance with you, Miss Gardiner !” 

The recitation had begun. The class 
was an advanced one, above the counting 
of mere toys. A white-headed German 
of seven, all trowsers from his armpits to 
his heels, passed around a box of beans, 
bulging his chest with pride in his office. 
With a handful of these, each member 
made a rapid combination and invented 
an original example. But the race ten- 
dency to. revert to a form had weakened 
this exercise ; it had dwindled to addition, 
subtraction and multiplication—of apples, 
and nothing else. ‘‘hen their teacher in- 
sisted on variety, and got itin such shapes 

as these : , 

‘°F Twas coming from the Bone Yard, 
and I shud meet five men each leading six 
skinny bony nags, how many skinny bony 
nags would I meet going to the Bone 
Yard ?” 

***f tin boys was in front of me, and I 
shud punch each boy nine times in the 
ribs, how manny punches would I give all 
the boys ?” 

In the midst of it Miss Gardiner moved 
the left arm holding Johnny, and stretched 
the cramped hand. A quincunxof jewels 
twinkled from a ring upon it—plainly, a 
brand-new ornament. The visitor started 


‘—so many times—now that”— 


superciliously as a man may at the be- 
trothal token which another man has 
chosen. 

But the microscopic eyes of the children 
had fallen on it too; they nudged each 
other with glad excitement. Mamie 
Kidd, a chunky child whose turn it was, 
at once threw up the problem in her mind, 
and with nasal deliberation gave instead : 
‘’? I had nine rings and they was— 
h-m-m—’f I had nine rings and they was 
five pieces of glasses in each ring, how 
many pieces of glasses would they be in 
all my rings?” 

School was out for the morning. John- 
ny Mann at last opened round eyes among 
the freckles. He felt fuzzy in his mind, 
but frightened no longer. Ashe slid down 
from his resting-place a big man caught 
him, rumpled up his hair, and asked how 
he liked the common-school system! He 
turned a chapped thumb back at Miss 
Gardiner, and said he liked her. Applause 
and nickels followed this declaration, and 
he went home happy with Honoria. 

**Do you know who Michael Mann is, 
Doctor Hubbard? That’s his boy.” Miss 
Gardiner was eating her luncheon, and he 
was munching from the row of votive 
apples on the desk’s edge. 

**Mike Mann? Oh, yes. He used to 
hang about my brother’s slaughter-house 
and draw wages, but he never worked. 
He’s asweet-natured fellow : doesn’t jump 
on his family, but is no earthly good to 
them. Ann Mann is a proud wife ; scolds 
him herself, but won’t let any one else do 
it. She'd hardly keep the children going 
if her brother didn’t help her—he’s a 
well-to-do fellow in Wisconsin. Do you 
know, Miss Gardiner,” he continued, ‘‘ it’s 
going to be a perfect afternoon on the 
Boulevard? Let me come for you with 
the cutter just as school is out ;’ but she 
shook her head. 

‘No? That’s too bad. To-morrow? Or 
what day this week?” Her face turned 
pink up to the light-brown hair. Then 
she turned full upon him her gray eyes. 
There was a manly directness in their 
candor : . 

“‘T'm not going to evade you, or make 
up things,” she said ; ‘* the truth is that it 
isn’t the thing for me to appear with you 
Her 
courage stuck at the explanation. 

‘*You mean everything is settled with 
the young man at Harvard?” he asked, 
mournfully ; ‘‘I thought so. ‘‘ Well !”— 
briskly—*‘I should think Mr. Winthorpe 
would be obliged to me for taking you 
out of this factory of brogue and chalk- 
dust for a sleigh ride !” 

‘*But—but he wouldn’t!” There was 
such good-fellowship between them that 
her embarrassment broke into a dimpled 
smile when she met his eye; ‘‘ you see 
Townsend knows about all the rides and 
the Thomas concerts and—things; and 
he doesn’t like it.” . 

They looked at each other with on 
moment of delicious, mirthful under- 
standing ; then both found it unbecoming 
and grew serious. He rose to go and 
leaned upon his chair-back. 

** You need not fear,” he said, gravely, 
“that I shall ever trouble you again with 
the subject you put an end to last sum- 
mer. But quite as if I were your father 
let me beg you to put this off ; it’s only a 
part of your life in the little New England 
town; much prettier and more decorous 
than the outskirts of the biggest and flat- 
test Western city, without doubt. But 
you'll never know how Western you’ve 
grown till you go back there. Why, you 
won’t be able to breathe that old-maid 
atmosphere. As for the young man, you 
don’t really care for him ; put it off long 
enough and you'll find you like me better.” 
Something mellow in Doctor Hubpard’s 
voice neutralized the effrontery of his 
speech. Miss Gardiner dimpled again. 

‘* Why, when I first met you,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ you were going through a series 
of shocks ; you looked permanently dis- 
gusted. Only that tough Puritan fiber 
kept you here. Now, every one knows 
your affections are alienated from pupils 
of decent families ; it’s only those who 
tipple free and spurn the bathtub that 
really interest you.” 

Still she was not to be made to argue. 





at the sight; he frowned, then smiled as 
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asked, ‘‘ that day I met you teachers call- 
ing in Mother Casey’s cabin? She had 
just passed around glasses of milk, and 
poor Miss Daggy held hers and looked 
faint and gagging at the thought of it— 

no wonder, in that pigsty, with that in- 

tolerable air! But you! you lifted your 
glass with a smile, and drank it down so 
gallantly that every Casey fell in love 

with you—and so did I. Trouble is—I’ve 

never got over it.” 

In his blue eyes was a peculiar tender- 

ness. The woman is blessed who once in 

her lifetime finds alight for her a radiance 
so stedfast and so pure. But she looked 

beyond. 

What she saw, when he had left her, 

was—Townsend. Townsend helping her 

drape the walls with evergreen ; for it was 

but two months to Christmas, and he was 
coming West for the holidays. Townsend 

had always liked children ; what a warm 

heart he would have for these with whom 

her days were spent! What fun to show 

off all her pets and oddities! And he 

would have wise plans to suggest for help- 

ing these little things who were growing 

up so bravely out of the mud. She sighed 

for happiness. What a life of sympa- 

thetic aspiration lay before them—her and 

Townsend ! 


Mrs. Hinckley kept a good boarding 
house. And yet the New England spirit 
of her school-teacher boarder drew in its 
tentacles ai the social contact there. The 
young married women of the house had 
s'riven to make the newcomer happy and 
at home ; they had told her how they 
came to marry their husbands, and how 
they missed Mother and the home table ; 
they offered to show her novel stitches in 
fancy-work. Her withdrawal from these 
advances was so delicately elusive that 
they never knew quite why they were not 
warmly intimate with her as with each 
other. In time they came to think of her 
pityingly, tho kindly still. 
‘‘Well, how is Miss Gardiner?’ they 
would ask of Mrs. Hinckley ; ‘‘ how lone- 
some that poor girl looks! Homesick, I 
spose. So awfully retiring b’fore 
strangers! No use trying to get her out 
in s’ciety !” . 
Boarders of all kinds and conditions 
had left Mrs. Hinckley’s parlor quite de- 
serted on the eve of Christmas. A slight. 
smooth-faced young man alone sat there ; 
it was Mr. Townsend Winthorpe, await- 
ing his betrothed. Outside, a coupé was 
standing, to take them to a party. Miss 
Gardiner’s social circle inthe big city 
was wider than the kind young married 
women knew. 
Mr. Winthorpe was steeping himself in 
the colors of the wall-paper and the car- 
pet, and deep feelings of: insulted taste. 
He showed his teeth in derisive sneers at 
the portraits on the wall. These were 
executed with crayon smears in hard, 
black shadows ; not a lace scallop on the 
dresses, not a button or lapel upon the 
coats but was finished, realistically, as 
far down as the paper went. Deeply 
framed in ebony and glazed, they startled 
one with ghastly suggestions. But the 
plaques cheered the beholder ; they were 
huge and brilliant—the first work of the 
young married women of the house, who 
were taking lessons in the art of painting 
crockery and baking it. The mantel held 
plush hand-painted flatirons—six ; and 
each too lovely for anything, as Mrs. 
Hinckley had told her donating guests. 
Mr. Winthorpe’s brows drew down in 
anger. It was hard ona fellow to seek 
his fiancée in an environment like this; 
but there was worse than that to think of. 
He bad done a thing, courteous, gallant, 
correct. He had left the East for this 
beastly place, solely to give Mary Gardi- 
ner pleasure. But Mary Gardiner was 
not the girl she used to be. During this 
week of reunion they had found material 
for nothing but bitter differences of opin- 
ion. It was hard enough for; a man 
with blood like his in his veins to marry a 
girl who earned her living teaching dirty 
little wretches ! Out of pure delicacy of 
feeling he never mentioned school to 
her. But last night*at General Shiloh’s, 
when a lo of those old fellows roared 
~with laughter, he found she’d been tell- 








*Do you remember,” he musingly 








ish lack of form, how insufferably amused 

he was when Mary, developing new and 

unexpected views on Free Trade, had 

turned the argument against him—Mr. 

Winthorpe. Then he had lost his temper— 

and, somehow, had not found it since, 

It would be an awful blow tothe Gar- 

diner family; but Mary mist under- 

stand he had got to the erd of this sort of 

thing. Yes! he would break the engage- 

ment this night unless— 

At the moment, his lady sailed in. Her 

long trained robe of white was not splen- 

did in itself, but she gave it the effect of 

being superb. The white camellias in her 

hair and at her throat belonged to her 

large beauty. She seemed to him far 

haughtier, more mature, than ever before, 

They stood before a pier-glass while he 

buttoned her glove; looking up he saw 

himself shrunken—meager and boyish at 

her side. 

““Why, Mary,” he exclaimed, ‘ you’ve 

grown older !” 

She smiled compassionately. 

** But you, Townsend, dear boy! How 

do you keep so young? Do they havea 

chair of Preserved Green Juvenility at 

Harvard ?” 

The hasty opening of the door put an 

end to these lover-like amenities. With a 

troubled countenance Dr. Hubbard en- 

tered, and omitting any salua tion said at 

once : 

‘Ann Mann is seriously injured—one 

of those brutes of engines—she was carry- 

ing a clothes-basket across the tracks. 

Can you goto. her? I promised the 

poor thing to bring you to the shanty this 

evening, if I could. The sleigh is out- 

side ”"— 

** Pardon!” broke in Mr. Winthorpe, 

with his most refined intonation, ‘‘ Miss 
Gardiner will not be able to call at the— 

the shanty this evening, Possibly I may 

take her there some morning, if ”— 

** Ann Mann will not live out the night.” 
Doctor Hubbard addressed Miss Gardiner 
only, ignoring Mr. Winthorpe. 

** Of course, I shall go,” she said, tran- 
quilly. ‘‘My cloak, please! Will you 
come with us, Townsend ?” 

Mr. Winthorpe had reached a climax of 
injured feeling. This was the time of 
times, he knew, tobe coolly scornful, with 
the fine scathing scorn of a gentleman 
whose family is still alive and titled in 
the mother country. But. no sooner had 
his lips opened than his voice ran up toa 
high, excited quaver : 

**Well, Miss Gardener!” he cried, 
** what excuse do you expect me to make 
to Mrs. Kellogg? Perhaps you’d prefer 
to have me tell her that I’m obliged to 
leave on the midnight train for Boston !” 

“That would suit me perfectly, Town- 
send.” 

They faced euch other, the affianced 
ones, she, serene to the verge of insolence, 
he, panting with anger at his powerless- 
ness to control himself or her. On neither 
face was there a hint of fondness or re- 
gret. 

As Dr. Hubbard held open the door, 
Miss Gardiner,with a gesture,bade bim 0 
first into the hall, where for some minutes 
he heard a low murmur of rapid talk. 
When she joined him, Mr. Winthorpe 
came also out and down the steps with 
them, handing Miss Gardiner into the 
sleigh with silent dignity. Then he stood 
uncovered, tho the wind blew bitingly, 
till they were gone. 





The “‘ room” of the Mann family hardly 
knew itself that night. The air was fresh, 
with faint antiseptic odors floating 
through ; the floor was newly scrubbed 
The rocky carpet lounge was softened by 
a feather bed, and on it lay the injured 
woman. Her piteous hurts were merci- 
fully hidden, leaving the poor, kind face 
untouched upon the pillows, for husband 
and children to remember. The flicker 
of the candles at her head made soft, 
swaying shadows on the white linens 
swathing it, some one had put a flower on 
the coverlet, nothing coarse or workaday 
was left about her now. 

The goat had been turned out in the 
shed; Johnny slept miserably in his cor- 
ner on the floor. A group of neighboring 





ing them a story about a Stock Yard 
brat! As for that doctor, with his loafer- 


women, who with shawled heads stole in 
and out from time to time, caressed the 
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- were restrained from wild, shrill keening 





elder boy und girl, who clung to them 
and sobbed. Some of these women knelt 
and prayed unceasingly ; a few who were 
aged sighed heavily and moaned, and 


only by the presence of a nursing Sister. 
Her ministrations kept them silent w' hb 
awed wonder. She moved about, wri :- 
ing out bandages and applying them with 
an absolute silent deftness that was a re- 
buke to noise. 

Miss Gardiner, when she entered, came 
directly to the couch and knelt beside it, 
bringing her eyes to a level with the 
sufferer’s, and waiting till she should 
speak. 

“I’m dying, Teacher,” Ann said, sim- 
ply, “‘and I’ve a word to say to je. 
Hughie and Honoria, they'll be taken care 
of—my brother ’ll take them home with 
him ; but Johnny, he’s that little and that 
young, he does be on me mind. He'll be 
left here with Moykle, and it’ll be God’s 
mercy if the neighbors’! look out for him. 
But yous have been the angel to him in 
school. And what'll the spirit of me do 
whin he gets permoted away from ye, and 
that teacher wid the nerves and the mean, 
sneerin’ ways gets hold of him! Oh, Mrs. 
Gyardner could ye keep him another 
year? My blessing’ll be warm on ye if 
yell not let him pass. Say he’s feeble- 
minded, and keep him for the love of 
Heaven !” 

“Yes, yes, dear Mrs. Mann ”—the re- 
sponse was in comforting, soft tones ; 
‘there are no examinations in the baby 
room ; they let me doasI think best about 
sending the children on. I’ll keep Johnny 
another year, and I'll get him ahead with 
his lessons so he can skip the room you 
are afraid of. I promise you faithfully.” 

Rising, she found Dr. Hubbard standing 
close at her side, and, turning to him, she 
whispered with passionate 2arnestness : 

‘If I could only do more for her !” 

“Why, then,” he answered, ‘ we'll do 
more, See here, Mrs, Mann, I've a big 
idea. Waat do youand Mike say to giv- 
ing Johnny tome? There’s no one at my 
place but the housekeeper and the man. 
You know Mrs. Cassidy, don’t you? She’s 
lost all her children, and she’s got the 
best heart in the world. He shall go to 
school all the same to Miss Gardiner, and, 
with Father Mahlon’s advice, we'll try to 
make just the sort of man of him you'd 
like,” , 

The string of blessings from the mother’s 
lips was broken by a harsh, long groan. 
The sound came from the foot of the 
lounge, where a wretched, bent figure, 
with elbows on knees, had raised its 
frowsy head. The face, comically long in 
the upper lip and turned up at the nose, 
was tragic with sharp misery. The effects 
of past bouts were plain enough upon it; 
but Michael Mann was painfully sober 
now. For many hours he had crouched 
there in his anguish ; each of the watch- 
ers had in turn approached him, but he 
would neither wash nor eat, but only look 
upon his wife from time to time with star- 
ing eyes and fallen jaw. Now heraised a 
terrible noise of lamentation { 

*** Ye’re goin’ away from’ me, Ann,” he 
howled: ‘‘ I’m losin’ ye—I’m losin’ ye! 
Ahoo! Good enough for me! ’Tis a bad 
husband I’ve been to ye !” 

**Save be, Moykle!” A gentle crooning 
came from the dying woman's lips. She 
could not move hand nor head, but a di- 
vine energy shone through her eyes. 

“Come here to me, Moykle.” He 
dragged himself to her side and buried 
his face beside hers in the pillow. 

“There now !”—oh, the sweetness, the 
caress in her feeble voice—‘‘ niver say 
thim words to me, I’m ye’re true wife. 
There’ve been days whin I've lost the hold 
on my tongue and made it hot for ye ; but 


"twas no fault of yours—let no one say it !. 


Never think I wouldn’t be prouder to go 
out by the day all the years of my life and 
yous out of work, than the king could 
make me on a throne. I'd ought to be 
groaning wid pain and saying my prayers; 
but I love ye, Moykle, and I’m happy dy- 
ing wid ye close to me.” 

The light in her eyes was purely of 
Heaven. 





Two hours later, Johnny Mann, well 


flying through the night, had a sense of 
having successfully passed through great 
calamity and fateful changes. But he 
had been spared the last sight of the still 
white face at home, and no piercing sor- 
row could get to him now, between 
Teacher and the big fur-coated man. He 
knew he could trust to these two to make 
the new life all he vaguely wished for. 
His hands were warm in Teacher’s muff ; 
his storm-cap, pulled down, made a warm 
mask for his face and shut out most 
sounds from his ears. But as they neared 
St. Columbkill’s tho the windows of the 
church were dark, the bells in the tower 
began to ring, chimeafterchime. Teacher 
bent down to him then, said something 
about a happy Christmas, lifted the mask, 
and kissed him. He could not tell if it 
was a tear or a melted snowflake wet 
upon her cheek. 

Nor could he ‘hear a word Teacher was 
saying, in a half-whisper, afterward. In 
truth, she was leaning behind Johnny, 
very close to the big fur-coated man, so 
that her words should find his ear alone. 
Her tranquillity had long since come tv 
anend. When the runners of the sleigh 
bumped gratingly over line after line of 
the tracks, and headlights glared at her 
menacingly and whistles yelled on every 
side, the memory of the place and the ter- 
ror of it were too much to bear unmoved. 
With short, uneven breath, she spoke : 
**T want to tell you. Townsend and I 
broke it all off before I came with you to- 
night. It was nothing but a mistake, our 
engagement. He didn’t care for me, and 
I was hateful to him, every minute. But 
I found out to-night, from what that poor 
woman said to her husband—that I knew 
just what she meant—when she said she 
loved him—and wanted to be near him. 
Only, you know, itnever was Townsend— 
it was”— 

And then an arm was folded suddenly 
around her ; her face sank in the fur of 
his coat; his face lay softly over hers— 
and there was nothing left for her to say. 
LonDON, ENGLAND. 
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WILTON’S “ VENTURE.” 


BY LUCY C. LILLIE, 











It was a fine, *‘ open” winter, and this 
year the annual family gathering at Aunt 
Pen’s was to be an unusually jolly one ; 
and as I boarded the 10 a.M. train from 
Boston my spirits were in capital order, 
for well I knew who would be first to 
meet me at the Argosy station, who my 
first partner in the dance that night, and 
whose the sympathy with my new-laid 
plans. If Jessie’s father disapproved of 
my rather modest income as only one of 
Danell, Joyce & Co.’s “‘ young men” (nov- 
elty goods, you know, Milk Street), he 
could not, I felt sure, but relax on hearing 
of the stroke of luck good fortune had 
sent in my way, and what hour more 
favorable to our love affair than that of 
an anniversary party, given yearly in 
honor of the day when Mr. Brown’s 
brother married our dear Aunt Pen? A\l- 
ready, as Jessie wrote, she had ‘* paved 
the way” fora very frank talk with her 
father. 

My new prospects were the result of a 
chance companionship. A young fellow 
whose acquaintance I had made taking 
lunch at the same hour a fortnight past 
had, according to his own expression, 
**put me up to a very good thing.” Iwas 
to secure at a low rate some of our best 
novelties ; he andathird party were to 
take them on the road, auctioning them 
in a way I did not quite understand, but 
which would, he assured me, result ina 
small fortune for us all. 

The cars were crowded, but I found a 
seat at last, and in the same instant a 
kindly voice said : 

“This seat engaged?” and I looked up 
to see a face so familiar to me from pho- 
tographs at home that I instinctively 
stretched out my hand, exclaiming : 

“Uncle Eben! I'm sure it’s you!” and 
as with a slow but very pleasant smile 
the handsome, middle-aged gentleman 
grasped my hand in his, he answered: 
‘*Shouldn’t wonder if you’re one of Fora- 
ker’s boys.” 





buffalo-robed in Doctor Hubbard’s cutter, 
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now for my day’s delay ; “I’m Tom, Jr.” 
‘* Well, I deciare,” said Mr. Holcombe, 
setting himself comfortably in the vacant 
seat (I had moved to give him the window 
side), and arranging his fine alligator 
“ grip” in theright place, ‘‘I’m glad I met 
you. Bound for the farm, I suppose, Tom 
Junior ?” : 

“Yes, sir; and you'll find a rousing wel- 
come, How is it, Uncle Eben, you’ve not 
been East all these years? Why, we 
young ones are tired hearing the elders 
say, ‘ Why doesn’t Eben pay us a visit?” 
Uncle Eben’s slow smile came again 
into eyes and lips. He stroked his brown 
beard, reflectively. 

‘Well, you see, my boy, I went out to 
make a fortune—to make it slowly and 
fairly, if need be—then I wanted to enjoy 
it with my wife for awhile in her part of 
the country. She has a score of young 
nieces and nephews who make our house 
lively, I tell you, at times. Now, however, 
I’ve earned my holiday in my part of the 
country, and all I have to grumble at is 
that I couldn’t bring the little woman with 
me this trip ; but our only boby—Joe—he— 
he’s a cripple, poor lad—needed especial 
care.” 

The smile had died away from his fine 
bronzed face now. Well! there it is! 
Just as I was envying him his “luck,” 
his good fortune, even, perhaps, his fur- 
lined overcoat flung across the back of the 
seat—his perfectly appointed costume and 
traveling outfit, his face and voice were 
in sympathy with his words—the “‘ only 
boy”—a cripple! And we four young 
Forakers, poor, perhaps, in this world’s 
goods, but every bone and muscle and 
tiber where it should be. 

**Tell me about yourself,” said Uncle 
Eben, suddenly. I think he understood 
my silence meant more than convention- 
ally chosen words. 

** Not much to tell,” I laughed. “I’m 
just starting—but—oh, yes,” I added 
quickly—here was a chance for good 
businessadvice. ‘‘I have struck a good 
thing, and, Uncle, perhaps you will tell me 
what you think of it.” And in glowing 
terias I detailed Ned Brixton’s scheme for 
making money. 

Uncle Eben never moved whiie I talked. 
He held his chin in one strong hand and 
looked straight ahead of him, not a muscle 
indicating what he thought or felt. When 
I paused at last, eager for his verdict, he 
turned his eyes slowly in my direction 
and laid his hand heavily on my knee. 

‘*Now, Tom, I want you to understand 
one thing to start with. I’m the last man 
on earth to throw cold water on any ven- 
ture that looks good even with risk in it. 
Why, out on the Coast I’ve made a 
thousand dollars a day for many days by 
seizing a good honest chance of trade ; but 
I’ve never handled anything I knew 
wasn’t a square deal for both sides.” 

“But, Uncle Eben!” I exclaimed, 
** Brixton’s plan is all square ”"— 

“No it isn’t,” said my uncle, sternly. 
‘*He’s taken you in, and if you join him 
you'll hoth be taking others in. I’m too 
old a business man not to see holes where 
you don’t. No, my boy! Wash your 
hands of it, it’s all dirty traffic, and you 
can’t come out of it clean, nor will you 
ever get all of the dirt off you. I tell 
you it sticks morally and spiritually, and 
you put some of it straight into your 
next venture and so on until you might as 
well have a brickbat for a conscience ; 
but you won’t enjoy your money. No, 
sir! Here, I’ve a mind to tell you a chap- 
ter of my own experience and see whether 
itexplains what I mean.” 

Dashed as my good spirits were over 
Uncle Eben’s strongly expressed opinion, 
I was ready enough to hear any stery that 
he had to tell; and he settled himself 
comfortably, as I did, and began : 

‘IT guess I was avout your age—twenty- 
one or so—and coming down to Boston 
pretty green from Jeness College, where 
we fellows ‘worked our way,’ you must 
understand, for our schooling, I had one 
disappointment after another. I didn’t 
know what I was fitted for exactly. | It 
wasn’t law, I found out ; but I had a keen 
business instinct. I never saw an inven- 
tion but what I wished I had the handling 


stock of capital that remained to try and 
be what my grandfather bad wished-—an 
attorney. I was nearly alone in the 
world There were only the girls, your 
mother and Penelope—both of them 
teaching school down Medboro’ way, and 
I was eager to fit myself for their support. 
Well, sir, in the house where I boarded— 
at $3.00 a week, and a good table she set, 
I can tell you, or perhaps we were all 
young and hungry—was a young fellow 
who was friendly with me from the first. 
He was bright as a button; good-humored, 
lively, with—oh my, what a power of 
talk in him. I tell you, Tommy, my boy, 
Race Wilton—that was his name—could 
outtalk and outargue any body on any 
question, and, the best of it was, you'd sit 
and listen to him just for the pleasure of 
it. és 
***You’re cut out for an auctioneer, 
Race,’ old Mr. Sands, one of the boarders, 
remarked one day after Race had been 
going on fifteen minutes trying to prove 
there wasn’t any north pole, and never 
had been. ‘Why, you could dispose of 
wooden nutmegs.’ 

‘* Race’s room was right next my small 
one. We kept the door between open 
most evenings, and this night Race called 
out: ‘I say, Ebe, d’you hear what old 
Sands said? Blamed if he didn’t strike 
the nail on the head, for it’s just what I 
am going infor.’ Then he unfolded his 
plans. He had been negotiating with a 
man from Vermont, who had the most 
wonderful invention of the age—lamp 
chimneys which were absolutely inde- 
structible. ‘You can bang ’em on the 
floor, against the wall—anyway and any- 
how you like; can’t so much as crack 
‘em. The trouble is, like all inventors, 
he hasn’t the business faculty needed. 
Now I have sixty dollars in the bank, and 
Ican take my vacation right away if I 
like ; and I’m going to do it, with a few 
barrels of those ‘‘ Unbreakables”—that’s 
the name I gave them—and go out on the 
road. I meant to talk it over with you; 
for I need a partner, and you're the one 
I'd choose if I could.’ 

“* Well, Tommy, my son, that proposi- 
tion made me jump to my feet. Here was 
just the kind of work to my fancy; and if 
Race had sixty dollars, I had forty, and 
there, as he said, was a ‘ cool hundred’ to 
the good, most of which, it is true, must 
be invested in the ‘ Unbreakables’; but 
we could keep our car fare for a few short 
journeys and incidentals. 

**T obtained leave of absence from the 
law firm, whose office I was encumber- 
ing, without difficulty; drew out my little 
capital, and, with Race, went down to 
where the Vermont inventor had his stuff 
stored. True enough, there they were; 
lamp chimneys of all sizes, and tough as 
sole leather. Bang about as you like, dip 
into hottest water—never a crack nor 
sign of breakage. With Race’s perennial 
flow of language, we could not fail to sell 
them at a large profit to ourselves. One 
stipulation only did the Vermonter make ; 
we must not sell on commission, but buy 
for spot cash. A very brief deliberation 
decided us to agree to this; and, after 
turning over all the barrels to insure their 
being full and in order, we paid for and 
labeled them, Race having decided to 
‘strike’ Hiltonsville, a town thirty miles 
east, for our first venture. 

“*T’'ve felt prosperous and pleased over 
business matters since,but I don’t think I’ve 
ever again known the proud satisfaction 
with which, at Race’s elbow, I boarded 
the noon train for Hiltonsville, which we 
reached in time for dinner at the one 
hotel in the place. Race’s eloquence soon 
burst forth and every guest was interested 
in the ‘ greatest discovery of the age.’ 
‘For, you see, gentleman,’ he explained, 
‘it’s not a matter of opinion, but fact. 
I'm not asking you to believe against your 
reason or eyesight, and you don’t buy a 
lot blindly—every one is tested by the 
purchaser before he shows his money.’ 

***Where you selling? said the land- 
lord, in one of Race’s Macaulay-like 
‘ flashes of silence,’ 

***That’s for you to say,’ says Race, 
with his jolly laugh. ‘Now we thought 
you'd have a room to rent.’ 





of it, and at last I came to the conclusion 





“Yes, sir,” I responded, fully repaid 


it was waste of time and the very small 


***No,’ said the man, ‘but I’ve an 
empty store just over the way, and you 
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I s’pose 


might auction off, evenings: 
that’s what you're after, ain’t it? 
** Let’s look at it,’ said Race, and over 
we three went after dinner. It was a 
‘long, narrow store, with shelves at one 
‘end and only a small counter. Race’s 
‘quick business eye saw at once the possi- 
‘bilities. A platform at the end, the 
‘counter on that, Race behind it, ‘ Un- 
lbreakables’ on the shelves and your 
uncle Eben on hand to pick out the chim- 
neys and demonstrate their durability. 
Altogether as nice a place as could be de- 
sired for our purpose. Well, it took us 
the rest of the day to get some bills and 
‘dodgers’ printed, the stuff unpacked, 
and the ‘ auction room’ made ready ; but 
we worked with a will and as good a 
heart as I’ve.ever known. We were 
bound to start in, that night, even with a 
small beginning ; but I assure you it had 
got so talked about by eight o’clock that 
when Race mounted his rostrum and I 
took up my stand near by, at least fifty 
people had assembled. I needn't give 
you Race’s speech. Suffice, that it was in 
his most bewildering and convincing 
_ Style ; and when we jammed those chim- 
neys around and never acrack in them, 
the only difficulty was in stopping long 
.enough to sell our wares. We had sold 
fifty or so, clearing ten cents each, when, 
\by an inspiration, Race said he really 
‘could dispose of no more that night as we 
umust send for a fresh consignment in the 
morning. 

‘“*Taav’s to whet their appetite, don’t 
‘you see?’ he explained to me, as we went 
, back through the dark streets of the town 
to our hotel. ‘If we’d let them have all 
they wanted it wouldn’t do. Just wait 

' till they show them in their homes to 
the women folks, and we'll have to build 
a wing to the auction room.’ 

“Race was right. The next evening 

the place was crowded, and we sold out 
two barrels full, the ‘ women folks’ being 
evidently afraid they’d get left out in the 
cold if they did not purchase fast enotgh. 
We counted our profits that night up in 
the room we shared. After paying all 
exp2nses—the Vermonter, hotel bill, store 
rent and all—we had cleared twelve dol- 
lars. Not a bad beginning, especially as it 
proved what he could do further on. 
‘That afternoon we bade good-by to Hil 
tonsville, making our next stop at Brett's, 
fifteen miles beyond. We were experi- 
enced now and soon had a vacant store 
and our ‘ dodgers’ distributed and, as the 
theatrical people say, ‘ opened to good busi- 
ness.’ It went just like the other place 
for two nights, and we wrote a second let- 
ter to the maker of the ‘ greatest discov- 
ery of the age’ offering to take ten barrels 
more. It was the morning of the third 
day at Brett’s, and Race and I were busy 
dusting the shelves and arranging our 
chimneys in artistic groups. A shadow 
fell on the door and we looked up toseea 
tall, lank individual standing just inside 
of it. 

*** Auction’s 
brightly. . 

“** Oh, I know it,’ said the man, calmly ; 
*I was here last night.’ 

‘Did you buy any? asked the irre- 
pressible Race. 

‘*The stranger shook his head. 
sir,’ he answered, without moving. 
handled ’em,’ he added, stoically. 

***Oh, got some left? said Race. 

*“<* Not a blamed one,’ was the answer, 
in the same nerveless tone ; ‘guess you 
fellows hev sold some of my leavin’s, 
what I sent back where they came from. 
Now, see here,’ he continued, a little 
more briskly, ‘ I’m ready to give you boys 
a pointer. "Tain’t nothing to me, for ’'m 
starting this afternoon for the West, but 
I know more’n you do.’ < 

‘*To my surprise, Race turned on him 
almbst angrily. 

““*No, sir!’ he nearly shouted, ‘ we 
don’t want any one sneaking around to 
try and take the business out of our 
hands. Why didn’t you hang on to a 
good thing when yoy hadit? Now you 
want it back, I suppose ! 

«** Oh, well,’ said the man, calmly, * go 
ahead ; you'll be sorry by to-morrow you 
didn’t take my advice.’ 

‘» And, as unexpectedly as he came, the 
tall man disappeared up the sunny road. 


to-night,’ said Race, 


‘No, 
‘I’ve 
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‘** What do you suppose he was up to?’ 
Race exclaimed, and I declare it’s a fact, 
that no sooner had the words passed his 
lips than whip—bang! and two of those 
‘Unbreakables’ lay in fragments on the 
floor! Burst! that’s what they had 
done! We waited in sifence—and away 
went another ! 

***Let’s shut the place up,’ said Race. 
‘ There’s something wrong about it.’ 

‘* We went to the hotel where, secure of 
making money, we had a room and talked 
it over. It was impossible to account for 
it, but evidently something was wrong. 

‘** Keep them in.the -barrels to-night,’ 
said Race, ‘it’s something to do with their 
exposure to air. We'll take ’em out one 
at a time.’ 

“T fidgeted. No lad likes toset himself 
up asa preacher, but my New England 
conscience wasn’t blunted. 

‘***Tt’s swindling the public,’ I said, 
doggedly ; and then words, the first be- 
tween us, followed, and the result was 
that I packed my valise and bade Race 
good-by, only stopping to say if he meant 
to hold the auction I’d leave it severely 
alone. 

‘* But somehow, ag I found myself hur- 
rying to the station, a feeling came over 
me that I'd wait and see how it turned 
out. Race needn't knowit. I’d hang around 
until the hour whenI knew his ‘ perform- 
ance’ would begin. 

‘* He had carried out his plan. When I 
made one of the very outer circle that 
night in the store, standing where he 
could not see me, I saw that all those 
swindling chimneys were packed away, 
and Race mounted his rostrum with one, 
only, in hishands. His face was flushed, 
directly he began his usual rigmarole 
and there was a funny catch in his sen- 
tences. As usual purchasers were eager 
and ready. Race was just saying : 

*©*Come on,’ when suddenly his voice 
failed. A queer, strained look came into 
his face. 

“*Tadies and gentlemen,’ he said, 
hoarsely, yet trying to laugh, ‘not an- 
other one will I sell you! I’ve been on 
the point of swindling you, but, thank 
God, conscience asserted itself in time; 
and I know every one will believe me 
when I solemnly swear I never found out 
the flaw in them until this morning.’ 

** And with that, Race, tears of excite- 
ment in his honest eyes, told the story. 

“I wish you could have seen that 
crowd! They were in a tumult! They 
pressed around—every one more anxious 
than before to try such peculiar glass ob- 
jects as you could hit against the wall one 
minute but would burst of themselves the 
next. Of course that was the secret of the 
Vermonter’s anxiety to sell, the ‘ pointer,’ 
that lanky stranger had to give ! 

‘* As for myself, ledged my way around 
back of Race and put out my hand. 

“*Good boy! I whispered. Race 
nodded. ‘Couldn’t do it when it came to 
the point ! he whispered back. + 

‘*There was a thin, spectac'td gentle- 
man in the crowd who now came up to 
the platform. 

“<*T think,’ he said, very deliberately, 
‘1 can explain this matter. I am an 
analytical chemist. Ahem! We have 
tried experiments with glass a number of 
times. The explosions are caused by a 
certain oil used to harden them—it is dif- 

ficult to say just what atmospheric influ- 
ence will produce the explosion. You 
might have gone on a week with none—it 
might have occurred the first day.’ 

‘*Nothing could persuade the people 
not to purchase now ; they would not use 
them on lamps but, in some safe place, 
leave them for the fun of an unexpected 

‘go off.’ I have often wondered how 
many women screamed in that town for 
the next few days. 

“** Well, Pard,’ said Race, linking his 
arm in mine as we went to the station; 
‘if we go back poorer in one way, we're 
richer in experience.’ 

‘** And courage,’ I added ; for solemnly 
do I believe had he or I yielded to the 
temptation which touched us both, our 
whole future lives would have suffered by 


it. As it was, my boy,” continued Uncle 


Eben, ‘‘I have never ceased to thank my 
Maker for Race’s deliverance from com- 
mitting himself that night to a swindling 





sale, nor for the sort of dogged fear of dis- 
honesty which kept me out of it. We 
went back nearly as light of heart as of 
purse, and told Race’s employer; a com- 
mission merchant, the whole story. 

‘***See here, you boys!’ said Mr. Per- 
kins, ‘you ain’t fit for bookkeeping or 
office work. You’re cut out for traveling 
salesmen. Suppose you go on the road 
forme? I see I can trust your honesty, 
anyhow.’ 

** And so we did; and for seven years 
worked together, and finally into the firm 
when I went to the Coast, and Race 
stayed in Boston. We didn’t, like the 
heroes in tales, jwmp into fortune; no 
amiable old gentleman adopted us and 
left us everything. No; we worked hard 
but creditably, and to this day if any busi- 
ness transaction offered looks a little badly 
old Race will say : ‘Some combustible oil 
in that, Ebe, I guess!’ So you see I’ve had 
experience of all kinds, and let your new 
friend Brixton’s scheme alone. There's 
combustible oil there, assure as my name’s 
Holcombe.” 

We were steaming into Argosy by the 
time Uncle Eben’s story was finished, and 
I felt-as tho we were old friends; and 
proud I was of the way during the evening 
in which he singled me out for ‘side 
talks,” as it were, and before that 
week was over I had an offer to go 
into the firm of which Holcombe & Wil- 
ton. once partners in ‘‘ Unbreakables,’ 
were senior members, while a certain young 
lady’s bright eyes and sweet manners 
made my uncle say to me, confidentially : 

“‘There’s no better helpmate all around, 
Tom, Junior, than a good wife—if you're 
worthy of her.” 

A sentiment I look up from my desk 
now, at a cheerful fireside, to echo 
thankful that none of Uncle Eben’s ‘‘ com- 
bustible oil” has ever had part or parcel 
in the making of our happy little home. 

BROOELYN, N. Y. 


A CHRISTMAS CONCLUSION. 


BY CLARA J. DENTON. 








’Twas the day before Christmas, and all 
through the land, 

Rang that cry of the children that none can 
withstand, 

“Old Santa is coming, rare treasures he 
brings, 

A pack loaded down with most wonderful 
things!”’ 


But, old Santa, alas! like a mere mortal 
man, 

To fret and to fume at his duties began ; 

For he had been roaming about in disguise, 

And the state of affairs had caused him 
surprise. 


For what do you think was the first thing . 


he learned ? 

Why, allthe bad children to good ones had 
turned ; 

Gone all the ill-tempers and cross, angry 
looks, 

Devoted each child to his work and his 
books. 


And he groaned as he said, ‘‘I plainly can 
see 

On this Christmas eve there’s no shirking 
for me. 

Not one naughty child in the whole merry 
flock, 

Tis plain I must work until five by the 
clock.” 


“But, my dear,” said his wife, ‘“‘ you ought 
to be glad 
That at last there’s not left a child who is 
bad.”’ 
Said the saint, with a smile and look that 
was queer, 
“They ought to expect me each day in the 
~ year.” 
GRAND RAPIDs, MICH. 


“ EWLINE’S BUNNIT.” 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 








SHE was a little milliner’s apprentice, 
with a homely, freckled face, stiff, red- 
dish hair, and a thin, ungainly figure; but 
she had her aspirations. 

Not for beauty ; when it came to per- 
sonal charms she seemed so frankly to 
consider herself out of the race as not 
even to feel an interest in the question. 

“It’s a pity Em’line’s so humbly,” said 
Miss Althea to her trimmer ; ‘‘ some girls 
now are a real help in the way of tryin’ 
on for customers that just want to get a 
general idea without mussing their hair ; 











but, lawful sakes! it’s enough to put you 
out of conceit with any bunnit to see it 
on Em’line. _What I can’t understand is 
her bein’ so set and determined to have 
that blue velvet. Itain’tno ways suitable 
and: makes her look like all possessed.” 

“Well,” said the trimmer, ‘‘I s’pose 
maybe folks that hain’t got any beauty 
the:mselves, naturally hanker to get it in 
soynething, if it’s only a bunnit.” 

The trimmer glanced into the little 
mj'rror hung asilant upon the wall with an 
ail’ that plainly said that whatever knowl- 
edyze she might have of such unfortunate 
people was at best only surmise, and Miss 
Ailthea, who was herself plump and rosy, 
with a complexion which could hold its 
ovyn against almost any color, smiled in- 
dtilgently and had her own thoughts 
akout the matter. 

As for Emeline, their opinions did not 
aflect her in the Jeast. From the moment 
thet marvelous creation of blue velvet 
and white feathers emerged from the 
bandbox, and was poised on Miss Althea’s 
haiid while she guve it a few eritical 
twists and pinches, Emeline’s adoring 
soul bowed down before it. She would 
buy: it if it took all her Christmas money; 
but then her heart sank at the probability 
thai; long before Christmas some one else 
wou ld be the owner of the lovely thing. 

‘*}(t's a tasty shape,” said Miss Althea, 
‘* but a dreadful trying shade. It'll do to 
set oiff the showcase, but nobody "ll want 
to wear it.” 

And then Emeline exulted. How Miss 
Althea had laughed when she first talked 
of bttying it; but when Emeline would in 
no way be argued out of her fancy, how 
good-naturedly Miss Althea had pinned 
upon the glistening strings the bit of 
paper marked “Sold.” From that day 
‘*Em’line’s bunnit” had been the unfail- 
ing joke of the shop, and its fame had 
spread through the village in a way that 
Miss Althea found quite profitable as an 
advertisement. 

“‘Somebody’d ought to interfere io 
keep that girl from throwing away her 
money on such vanities,” said Mrs. 
Deacon Todd; but there was nobody to 
interfere but the easy-going, old grand- 
mother, who adored Emeline as the last 
representative of her family. 

**Shoh, Mis’ Todd,” sbe said, shaking 
her fat sides, ‘‘ I’m able enough +o do for 
Em’line, fyr’s gittin’ her vittles an’ clo’s, 
an’ what she works for she’s free to 
spend.” 

‘**But that bunnit ain’t noways suita- 
ble,” insisted Mrs, Todd. 

** Well, Idunno now, Mis’ Todd,” said 
the o'd lady, ‘‘ bunnits is mostly for looks, 
anyway. When I was a gall had the 
promise of pickin’ out acaliker frock, that 
I'd earned the money for weedin’ onions. 
I used to look over the calikers every time 
I went to the store, and when my mother 
took me down to git it I put my finger 
right on the one I wanted, a laylock 
ground with a white sprig—seems to me 
Tnever seen any caliker so pretty since. 
But my mother said: ‘ Nonsense, Hitty,. 
that ain’t noways suitable ;’ and she had 
the storekeeper put down ‘a lot of dark 
grounds for me to pick from. I took 

the very ugliest one of ’em all, but I 

hain’t forgot how hurt I felt for days and 

days, and how I hid up in the barn cham.- - 
ber and cried. Makes me laugh now to 

remember how Lactilly tried to swear, the: 
way our hired man did when he got mad at 

the oxen, half under my breath, and them 
slipped down the ladder and run away to 
the house, just expectin’ to be struck 

with lightnin’ before I got there.. 
Em'line’s all I’ve got, and she’s goin’ to 
spend what little money she gits any way 

she likes for all me.” 

‘* No wonder Em’line’s queer, with sucli 

a perfane old creetur for a gran’mother,” 
reflected Mrs. Todd, as she went about 
her business, 





Christmas was coming very near, and 
the dull little village brightened under its 
magic. Even selfish people went about 
smiling at the thought of some pleasant 
surprise waiting for Christmas morning. 
Busy menand women set aside their own 
affairs that they might help to hide the 
stained walls of the little meeting house 





with festoons of evergreens, and. pop-corm 
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and tissue-paper roses: and stumbling 
little tongues were struggling with chants, 
and carols, and recitations. © 

‘Emeline sat shirring silk for a lining, 
and glancing now and then with deep con- 
tent at the bonnet whith had _ lost none of 
its charms by the familiarity which is 
sometimes thought to breed contempt. 
The door opened and a large, handsomely 
dressed woman came in, followed by a shy 
little creature in a faded knit hood. The 
woman swept on to the trimming room, 
and the mite hovered timidly near 
the door, her eyes fixed in awe upon the 
showcase where Emeline’s bonnet was 
queening it over some humbler compan- 
ions. 

“You goin’ to have a new bunnit?” 
questioned Emeline. 

‘Only my old one done over. Oh my, 
ain’t that one nice!” — 

“ That’s mine,” said Emeline, with deep 
sitisfaction. ‘‘I’m keepin’ it for Christ- 
mas; but I’m goin’ to wear ‘it to the enter- 
tainment. 

Miss Althea came out from the trim- 
mivg room with a battered little straw in 
her hand; and opened her ribbon boxes 
with some impatience. 

“Don’t seem to me its woth doing 
over, Mis’ Saow. It’s broke a good deal 
and faded, Now here’s a little brown 
felt that would trim up real stylish with 
velvet and a couple of these red-tipped 
wings, and wouldn’t cost much either.” 

Miss Althea whipped off the hood, and 
framed the round face in the soft brown 
felt: Two big imploring eyes looked up 
eagerly at the woman’s face, but fell sub- 
missively at what they read there. 

“‘T didn’t take Josephine to pamper her 
vanity,” said Mrs. Saow, stiffly, ‘but to 
teach her to be a useful woman. The old 
hat is good enough for anybody in her 
position.” 

Miss Althea tied the hood again under 
the dimpled chin, and pretended not to 
notice the téars shaking in the brown eyes; 
but Emeline saw how they presently 
brimmed over, and were slyly wiped away 
with a small rough hand. 

‘* My,” said the trimmer, when the cus- 
tomer had gone out,” ain’t she the skimpin- 
est—the town ought to take that little Jose- 
phiné away from her. [d’nough rather 
stayed in the poorhouse.” 

Miss Althea only set her lips closely for 
a minute and then tossed the shabby little 
hat to Emeline. 

‘Press it out a little and bind the edge, 
atid then you may try your hand at 
trimming it up, Idon’t care if you put 
one of them ted wings in, seein’ it’s 
Christmas, tho I don’t know why I should 
make Mis’ Cap’n Snow a present of what 
she hain’t paid for.” 

What a forlorn thing it looked when 
Enreline had snipped off the limp bows 
and curled up ends of ribbon! Faded 
and spotted with queer little yellowish 
spatters, as if it had been a with 
tears: Likely enough it had been, thought 
Emeline, as she carried it into the back 
shop to dampen the brim and get her iron 
from the little stove where Miss Althea’s 
dinner was cooking. 

It was such a bright little kitchen, with 
a pot of monthly pinks in the window and 
a sleek cat curled up in the sunshine be- 
side them. A sort of gurgling chuckle 
vame from the depths of the kettle sim- 
mering on the stove, and now and then 
the lid clashed lke cymibals as a puff of 
steam forced its way out and diffused a 
delicious odor througl the air. 

“Chicken and - dumplin’s,” thought 
Emeline, with a sniff of approval. ‘1 
sh’d think Mixs Althea was rich enough 
to make that little Josephine a present of 
a bunnit. Look at that now *” ; 

As there was noone to look but Emeline 
herself she made acontemptuous grimace 
and pinched the hat viciously. 

‘Good mind to step on it, or—burn it 
up—wonder what Miss Althea ’d say— 
Mis’ Snow ’d be awful mad, My, but 
wouldn’t I like to see her,” and Emeline 
giggled delightedly at the thought, turn- 
ing the hat slowly around, while a deep 
red spot began to brighten and spread on 
each cheek, and her square chin thrust 
itself aggressively forward. 

‘‘T’ve great mind to do it,” she said, 
lifting the lid and looking into the stove, 
and then suddenly thrusting the shabby 
old hat down among the red coals that 
made short work of doing it over. She 
watched it with fascinated eyes until Miss 
Althea called: : 

‘You're scorchin’ that hat, Em’line ;” 
and then she started and began to laugh. 

“Tve burnt it up, Miss Althea,” she 
said, coming back to the shop; ‘‘I just 
couldn’t help it. I’m agoin’ to buy her 
that brown felt for a Christmas present.” 

“For the land’s sake. Em’line!” said 
Miss Althea, scattering her lapful of spools 
and ribbons as she rushed to the kitchen 
as if she thought the hat might still be 
rescued. There it lay in the heart of the 
fire, a golden shell, with a delicate gray 
film trembling on it, that dropped into 
shapeless ruin before her eyes. 

_“* You'd oughter give her your own bun- 
nit,” said Miss Althea. severely. 

“Tm goin’ to,” said Emeline. ‘I’ve 
had lots of fun lookin’ at it and callin’ it 
Mine; but I'd rather pay the money to 


yourself, Miss Althea ; put on three wings, 
and make it awful pretty.” 

‘* What you s’pose I’m goin’ to say to 
Mis’ Capin Snow ?” said Miss Althea, be- 
ginning to soften. 

‘Tell her I scorched that old hat and 
spiled it,” said Emeline, triumphantly; 
‘* that'll be the Gospil truth.” 

‘**’Twouldn’t s’prise me if you landed in 
a loonatic asylum yit,” said Miss Althea, 
with a last attempt at severity, after 
which she forgot she was angry, and went 
about trimming the brown felt with se- 
cret satisfaction. 

“It’s the prettiest bunnit we’ve sent 
out,” said the trimmer that evening, look- 
ing on approvingly as Miss Althea pinned 
it up in a sheet of silver paper, and deliv- 
ered it to Emeline, who was half wild 
with excitement. 

**My! won’t Josephine be tickled. I 
wish’t I da’st go in and see her try it on; 
but she’ll have it on at the entertainment. 
I don’t s’pose Mis’ Snow ’d da’st to make 
her wear that old hood, tear of folks 
talkin’,”’ 

At the door Emeline hesitated a minutc 
with ber hand on the latch, to take one 
more look at the sacrifice she had laid on 
the altar. 

** Miss Althea,” she said, hopefully, ‘: if 
that blue bunnit don’t sell, will you save 
it for me till next Christmas ?” 

‘*Go along, you silly thing!” said Miss 
Althea, pushing her out at tne door. ‘I 
do believe you hain’t got a thing in your 
head but pomps and vanities.” 

But beture she reached the corner, Miss 
Althea took down the blue bonnet, in- 
cased 1t in a bandbox, and wrote upon a 
card in slanting little letters, that seemed 
to be running a race: 

** Emeline Amanda Dixon, with respects 
from your true friend, 

** ALTHEA AVERY.” 

** There now, Jane Grittin,” she said to 
the trimmer, ** you leave that tor Em’line 
as you go by. Goodness knows what she 
Wauts Of it; but if she can git any sats- 
faction out of wearing it, she shall have 
it.” 


That night at the entertainment two ra- 
diant creawures sat side by side upon the 
10ugh platform, gazing upon the splen- 
dois OL Lhe popcorn and tissue-paper deco- 
rations, breathing like incense the mingled 
vuors of wet planks, hemlock and kero- 


sene oil; but, above all things else, ab- 
sorbed in delighted contemplation of each 
other. Brown-eyed Josephine looked like 
a@ young cherub, with: her pink, innocent 
face set off by the dusky bonnet just 
brightened by a glow of scarlet. Eme- 
line, her homely face beaming with hap 
piness, her red hair held tightly back by a 
green ribbon, from which the stiff ends 
curled up after the fashion of a broom 
that’ has seen service, was, nevertheless, 
crowned with the dainty blue bonnet, 
whose plumes danced and trembled with 
the wearer’s ecstasy. 

Across the meeting house some one had 
put up, as a hint to the charitably in- 
clined, the motto done in red on a white 
background : 

““Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 

of the least of these ’’— 
There being no more background, the 
reader was left to finish the quotation ; 
but it did not occur to either Emeline or 
Miss Althea that the blessed ‘‘ Inasmuch” 
might have been spoken to them. 

They never had thought that one might 
have food and clothing and home, and 
yet be hungry, and cold, and a stranger, 
and in prison, for the lack of love and de- 
light. 

EVANSTON, ILL. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New Yort.- 








BURIED NAMES. 


1. When rye bread is good there is no 
bread so good. 

2. Was the man a real convict, or only 
suspected. 

3. She was advised to sell entire the library 
left by her father. 

4. You ask will I amputate the boy’s arm? 
I must do it. 

5. When at hand I seek all my words from 
Webster’s unabridged. 

6. This was a rare chance to win in the 
game. 

7%. On the bicycle who races better than 
Tom. : 

8. If rank has power then the mayor’s son 
will get the place. 

9. At the steep hill I propose to get out 
and walk. 

10. I mastered the French very well, tho 
mastering the German was different. 

11. What they heard was nothing more 
than a bell attached to the next house. 

12. Our dear old dog Nero served his 
whole life for us. 

13. Peter said a better thing about the 
election than any one else. 

14. Daniel was perfectly sober, that I am 
sure of. 

15. When the settled winter weather 





git @ new one for Josephine, You fix it 


STAIRS. 


* * 
* 
* 


First word: 1, An animal; 2,a body of 
water ; 3, aconjunction ; 4, morning moist- 
ure ; 5, humid; 6, a beverage ; 7, a trade ; 8, 
a number; 9, woven with meshes ; 10, the 
top. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF DEC. 8Tu. 
GEOGRAPHICAL BURYINGS. 

1, Acadia; 2, Bangor; 3, Canton; 4, Ber- 
lin; 5, Easton; 6, Fulton; 7, Ganges; 8, 
Hudson ; 9, Ithaca ; 10, Jordan: 11, Kerman ; 
12, Nenkin; 13, Ostend; 14, Panama; 15, 
Quebev:: 16. Resina; 17, Samaria; 18, Tahi- 
ti; 19, Urbino; 20, Venice; 21, Warsaw; 
22, Xalapa ; 23, Yarrow; 24, Zeitun. 








the women 
\y who try to 

4) wash with- 
» out Pearl- 
‘Mine. It’s hard 
tolookat, but 
{PR it’s harder yet 
U1 VRE? todo it. Wash- 
ing with Pear/ine is easy— 
easy for weak backs, easy on 
delicate fabrics. /¢ does away 
with the Rub, Rub, Rub. 
There is nothing as conven- 
ient—nothing so_ effective. 
Washing with Peardineis safe; 
millions k:now it, and can tell 
the millions who want to know. 






Peddlers and some unscrupu- 

B lous grocers will tell you “* this 

eware is as good as”’ or “ the same as 
Pearline.” IT’S FALSE- 

Pearline is nev er peddled, and if your grocer sends 

you something in ~ of Pearline, do the honest 

thing—send it back. 216 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


LADIES, 


TO AID YOU IN 


MAKING XMAS PRESENTS 


You Will Find Many Novel Ideas 


AMONC THE BEAUTIFUL THINGS 





EXHIBITED AT OUR 


DECORATIVE ART ROOMS, 


Easily Reproduce. 


The Singer Mfg. Co., 


929 Broadway, New York. 


(1809) 37 
For USE 
Piles, 10 
pues, PONDS 


Bruises, EXTRACT. 


Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 

DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 


Hemorrhages, accept no susstitute. 











SILENCE CLOTH. 


A necessity in connection with Table Linen has 
been an intermediary pad to be arranged between 
the linen and table board. The introduction of this 
ay is eee as filling a long-felt want, 

Unlike canton flannel table-covers, it will not 
adhere to polished dining-boards. Is of neatly 
quien bleached muslin, padded with white wad- 

ing, and well bound, is adapted for use in pri- 
vate houses and hotels. 

Regular sizes as follows: Widths, 54, 68, 68 
inches ; Lengths, 63, 72, 81, 90, 99, 103 inches. For 
sale at all prominent dry goods houses. Cata- 
logue and further information may be had from 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 













Any of which you can yourself 
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CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 


PURE TONE, 
ELECANT DESICNS, 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 


AND 
CREAT DURABILITY. 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS. 
Old instruments taken in exchange, Write 
for catalogue and full information. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.., 













170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
An elegant dressing, Prevents 
7/—A, Cures eruptions and diseases of the 


BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
. FOR THE 

baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 





comes I shall be glad, 


ef 

(es, HAIR A” SKIN. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 

sprains, All druggists or by mail O) cts, 44 Stone at. N.Y. 





Cer. Laight & Varick Sts., N. ¥. City. 











Standard Key- 
beard. Aute- 
matic Tab- 
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Typ 


for specimen Illuminated work. Send 2c. 
stamp for “Columbian” Calendar good 
250 years. Sold all over the world. 
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Used with National Typewriter Co., 29 K 
anv duplica 715-19 Arch St, eie 
ting p Phila. Characters 


DPOCESSEs, 
Perfect Manifolder. 


Perfert Fav Gui te 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Faetory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {°eaicRoeUPia” 
















Uric Acid mastered at last by 

BEAR BEAR LITHIA WATER. No more 
ITHIAWA TER Y gout or rheumatism r. L. a. 
iT LA WAL = co he Y., says: ‘* I improve 

>) ly from the use ofthis valuable 
> water, and am ary to 
Ma my patients.” Dr. R. M. C. Page 

tered) Trave Mark. 31 W. 33d St., N. Y., says: ‘There 
about it, the BEAR LITHIA WATER is a big thin 
lor gouty folks. 1am an advocate for its use in the Uric Aci 

Oiathesis, especially when brick-dust deposit is a condition, or 
anactual outbreak of gout occurs.’’ Dr. Page iseminent au 

thority upon Mineral Waters. Itis a positive cure for Kidney 

and Bladder troubles. Send for pamphlet. 















HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


“FOUR SEASONS” HOTEL 


Harrogate, Tenn., 


is now receiving guests. The weather at this season 
issuperb. All modern comforts, electric lights, open 
fire-places, superior table, etc. Reasonable rates. 


The Sanatorium now open. 


This beautiful spot is within 28 hours of New York, 
and can be reached by the Shenandoah Valley Ex- 
press, leaving, via Pennsylvania R. R. 5 o’cloek P. M., 
or “ Royal Blue Line,” via Cen. R. R. of N. J., foot of 
Liberty St., 5 o’clock P. M., both trains daily, through 
sleeping-car; or Southwestern Limited. N. Y. C. R.R., 
1:55 or 8 P. M. daily, via Cincinnati. Apply to 


HENRY CLAIR, Megr., 


Harrogate, Tenn. 


‘ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T.,N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Duriag the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
ed by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 
All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
ith the old wells 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Dec. 8th, 1892.] 

TEA.—Japan, basket-fired, 18@30c.; pan-fired, 
13@30c.; Formosa, new, 19@50c.; old, 17@22c.; 
Amoy, 14@18c.; Fuchau, 15@27c. 

COFFEE.—Java, 2144@3ic.; Mocha, 23%@24c.; 
Maracaibo, 1444@2i<c.; Laguayra, 17@23<c.; 
Brazil, 15@17c. 

SUGAR.—Raw sugar quiet, and refined in fair 
demand. Cut leaf and crushed are quoted at 
5.81@5\%c.; powdered, 4.81@5c.; granulated, 4.69@ 
434c.; Mould “A,” 4.94@5yec.; Columbia “A,” 
4M4@4¥6oc. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market for flour 
has been featureless this week. The domestic 
trade is slow and dull, with a fair export de- 
mand. Sales are based upon the following 
rates: City mill extras for the West Indies, $4.15 
@4.25; patents, $440@4.60; spring wheat 
patents, $425@4.75 ; straights spring and win- 
ter, $3.40@4.20; clears, $2.85@3.50. . Buckwheat 
flour is quiet at $1.75@1.95. Rye flour is dull at 
$3.15@3.40. Cornmeal is unchanged, with 
Brandywine at $2.90 and yellow Western at 
$2.80@2.90. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork continues firmer and 
moderately active, with a fair movement toward 
interior towns where merchants are stocking 
up for the winter. Old mess is quoted at 
$14.50@14.75, and new at $15.50@16. Extra prime 
is $16.50@17 ; short clear, $18@19.50, and family, 
$17.50@18.50. Beef is dull and quiet at $8@10 for 
family mess, and $6.26@6.75 for extra mess; city 
extra India mess, $13@16. Beef hams are dull 
at $14.50. Cut meats are quiet and steady, with 
pickled bellies at 844@8%4c. ; pickled shoulders, 
84c., and pickled hams at 104@llc. Smoked 
are kéc. less per Db. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Market is very firm 
for good hogs, choice ones bringing $6.40@6.50 
per 100 ., and good ones $6@6.30. Prices for 
sheep and lambs are very good under limited 
demand. Dressed mutton is 6@8c., and dressed 
lambs, 8@9%c. Country dressed veals at 7@ 
10%c.; city dressed, 8@12c., and extra carcasses, 
12%@Il8c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Altho trade has 
been limited this week in butter, receipts have 
also been quiet, and dealers have not cut prices 
except in special cases. Western butter has not 
been quite up to the mark as a rule, and conces- 
sions have been made in it by dealers. Stock 
that is perfect command former high market 
rates. Western separator goods, 31@31i<c.; 
Western creamery, firsts, 27@29c.; and seconds, 
24@2ic. State creamery, best fall made tubs, 


28@29c., and common to good, 2%@2ic. State 
dairy has been very active, and extras have 
moved at 26@27c., and firsts vy 23@25c. Well 
kept June ranmnery. is firmer a B@246c. Imi- 
tation creamery sells well at Narre. for best, 
and best factory at 20@22c. Cheese is in firm 
demand, and fancy small size full creams ~4 
worth 114@11Kc., and older stock is selli 
» 1134c. Chenango County part skims are 

t 84@9c. Hard skims are neglected and sean. 
tain. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Poultry isin a bad 
way. On Tuesday eighteen carloads of live 
poultry arrived, and prices dropped immediate- 
y. Live fowls fell to , chickens to 8c., and 
most turkeys to 8@%c. Dressed poultry is in 
great aogumnnietion yet from Thanksgiving’s 
giut, and current arrivals are rather inferior in 
quality. Dry-packed turkeys are 12@l4c.; ice- 
packed, 8@ll4éc. Dry-packed Eastern chickens 
are 10a 13c.; ice-packed Western, 8@l1lc. ‘Fowls 
are 8@10c. Western geese are 6@9c., and ducks 
8@12c. Toward the close of Wednesday the 
tendency of the market is higher, and prices 
may advance over these rates in a few days. 
The egg market is in good condition. Finestock 
shows a tendency to increase. State and Penn- 
sylvania new laid eggs are 30@3lc., the latter 
price being occasionally only. Fancy Western 
eggs — ; ice house, 18@2kc., and limed, 
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DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—Evaporated 
apples have been shipped :m quantities to Europe 
this week, and demand still continues. Ruling 
prices for 1892 apples are 744@9\éc., with South: 
ern sun-dried at 54%@6c. Chops and Py are 
duli at 2@2%c. Peaches are steady Py gm 
and plums scarce and firm at Wal2icc. All ber- 
ries are quiet, the range being between 54%@l1lc. 
Fresh eoeeee are in liberal supply, and Kings are 
$3@4.50 r bbl. _s dwinsare $1. 75; Green- 
ings, 3.75, and mixed lots, $2@2.50. Grapes 
are unc anged at 10@12c. for 5- baskets of 
Concordsand Cawtabas. Cranberries are firmer, 
Jerseys being $2.25@2.75 per crate, and Cape 

Cod, alo per bbl. Florida fruits are in liberal 
supply at lower | me Oranges are $1.50 72.50 

box; grape fruit, my mandarines, 

S504. 50, and tangarines, $3 @5.50. 


DRIED AND FRESH VEGETARLES. — 
Strictly choice marrow beans are scarce and 
firmer at $2.40@2.45 per bushel for choice 1892, 

and $2@2.30 for medium. Peas, 1892, are $1. 20@- 
1.85 per bag. ——. limas are $1.65@1.45 per 
bushel. Domestic, 1*92, choice pea beans are 
$2 per bushel. Domestic potatoes are firm at 
$2.25@2.50 per bbl. for L, 1. stock, and 2.25 
for Jersey potatoes. Foreign lots are in abun- 
—— at $2.12@2.25 per sack. Sweet we omg are 

firm at $3@4 per bbl. Onions are steady, with 
the range running from $2 to $3.50 per bbl. “Gault. 
flower is scarce at $1@3 per bbl., and L. I. cab- 
bege at $5@8 per 100. Southern green are 
$1, 3 per crate; Norfolk kale, $/@1.25 per bbL.; 
spinach, 75c.@$1.25 per bbl. Near by celery is 
$1@1.80 per doz. bunches. 


GRAINS AND CORN.—The uncertainty of 
the by oy pr bill’s fate continues to depress 
—_ ulative movements in wheat, and trade on 
the Exchange is very quiet. The English visi- 
ble supply has increased this week, which, with 
our present domestic large stocks, have made the 

markets quiet and dull. With little business in 
sight the temper of prices has been weak. Quo- 
tations en wegt eee wheat op ro. for No. 2 
red winte o. 1 Northern 
spring, ee | eine. fe for. Re: 2 Milwaukee. 
Coon eg corn bas light, 
o. 2, mix 
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Farm and Garde. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


PALMS. 


BY EDMUND B. SOUTHWICK, PH.D. 


ALTHO a number of plants approach the 
palms in their sheathing, flabellate or 
pinnate leaves and their inflorescence, yet 
they are not closely allied to any of the 
families in the division to which they be- 
long. 

Some authors notice a resemblance in 
habit between the palms and the arundi- 
naceous grasses, while others will not ad- 
mit this analogy, but rather consider them 
near Juncess. 

Very few people have any conception of 
the palm family, save as they have seen 
them in greenhouses, or have heard of the 
cocoanut and date palm. 

This very remarkable family finds con- 
genial habitat almost exclusively in the 
torrid zone, and extending to the hottest 
regions of the temperate. 

It is said that the species which extend 
furthest from the equator do not advance 
higher than 44° north latitude and 39° 
south latitude, and these are very few in 
number. As an example we have Areca 
sapida, of New Zealand, one of the cabbage 
palms. 

Even in the tropics they are very un- 
equally distributed and will always be 
found the most abundant where humidity 
accompanies great heat. 

They abound in Central America, are 
numerous in India and its Archipelago, but 
in Africa, on account of the long drouths, 
are comparatively rare. 

The dwarf palm, Chamerops humilis, is 
alone a native of South Europe. It is more 
abundant on the neighboring shores of 
Africa and forms a link between the Medi- 
terranean region and the sub-tropical 
regions of Africa. 

Certain palms are social and occupy im- 
mense tracts of country ; some grow in arid 
plains and some in inundated savannas. 

The stems or trunks of palms are curious, 
and vary in size from that of a small reed 
to three or more feet in diameter. Some 
are stemless and others rise to a hight of 
two hundred and fifty feet or more; they 
are elegant or majestic in habit, 

They are perennials and, after a time, the 
primary root decays and is replaced by 
numerous adventitious roots which develop 
at the base of the trunk and form aconical 
-mass, which is often so voluminous that in 
its growth it raises the tree trunk more or 
less above the soil supporting it, like the 
shrouds of asbip. 

The leaves spring from the terminal bud 
and are alternate, their bases sheathing the 
stems, the sheath having sometimes a 
ligulate prolongation at tne upper part, 
which usually decomposes into a fibrous 
network after the leaf has dropped. The 
petiole of the leaf is convex below and the 
blade is of various forms, such as flabellate 
pinnatisect, peltate or simply split. 

The inflorescence is axillary, and the 
spadix is furnished with an herbaceous or 
almost woody spathe, which is sometimes 
monophyllous or one leaved, and sometimes 
composed of several distichous bracts, 
which wholly or partially envelops the in- 
floreseuce or is considerably shorter than it. 

The flowers are small, aud in many cases 
the number grown on a palm is prodigious. 
It is said that twelve tnousand male flow- 
ers have been counted in a single date palm 
spathe. and two hundred and seven 
thousand in a single spathe, and six hun- 
dred thousand in a single individual of 
Alfonsia amygdalina. 

Next to the Gramineae, or grass family, 
the palms rank in utility, and already a 
thousand species are known, each contrib- 
uting its snare to domestic and industrial 

economy. 

They all yield textile fibers much used in 
the manufacture of paper; their leaves 
serve todhatch houses and are made ino 
cords, baskets, mats, hats and various 
other utensils; while the wood is used in 
house building. 

Some contain an edible starch in their 
trunks, certain species are valuable for 

their fruits, otbers for the oil in their seed 
or pericarp, while others have a sugary, 
fermentable sap used as a beverage. 

In many palms the central bud when 
young is highly esteemed as a vegetable, 
and from many several medical products 
are obtained, for instance from Sagus 
species, which grow in the Moluccas, a 
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is obtained, while its rival in tropical 
America the Mauritia, also furnishes sago. 
A great many species furnish abundance 
of sap from which sugar is extracted, or it 
is converted by fermentation into an alco. 
holic drink known by the name of palm 
wine, toddy, laymi and arrack. 

The species first introduced into Europe, 
probably by the Arabs, is the date palm, 
Phenix dactylifera, the tree of the African 
oases, without which the Sahara would be 
uninhabitable. It was extensively culti- 
vated in biblical times, and its origiu is un- 
known, altho it may reasonably be supposed 
to be indigenous to Arabia. 

Its fruits only acquire all their qualities 
under the torrid and dry sky of desert re- 
gions, and the best dates come to us from 
the oases of the Central Sahara; those of 
second quality from the northernmost 
oases of Algiers and Tunis. It is said that 
dates little inferior to these are gathered in 
theenvirons of the town of Elche in Spain, 
between thirty-eight and _ thirty-nine 
degrees north latitude; but this is the ex- 
treme north limit of date culture, consider- 
ed as a fruit tree; above this point, the 
pulp remains more or less acid, and the date 
palm is only an ornamental tree. 

On the coast of Liguria it is cultivated 
for the sake of its leaves, which are used by 
Roman Catholicsin the ceremonies of Palm 
Sunday, and as well by the Jews at the 
Jewish Passover. 

The date palm appears to be about as 
hardy as the orange, for it dies wherever 
the latter is killed by the cold. 

The date palm is a diecious tree; that 
is, the male and female flowers are on dif- 
ferent trees. Each female flower produces 
three berries, two of which are usually ar- 
rested, the other developing into a perfect 
date, with solid flesh of a vinous, sugary 
taste and somewhat viscous. In thespecies 
dactylifera, which means date-bearing, the 
male flowers are in white panicles from 
six to nine inches long, and are sweet- 
scented, while the female spikes are from 
one to two feet long. 

The fruit, when ripe, is of a reddish or 
yellowish brown, and of an oblong shape. 
The leaves are of a gray color, with the 
pinnz from eight to sixteen inches long. 

The tronk of this palm is covered with 
the persistent bases of petioles, and the base 
often surrounded with a dense mass of root 
suckers ; it is handsome and erect growing, 
attaining a hight of 120 feet or more. It is 
a native of India and the Levant, and serves 
as food for the Negroes and Arabs who live 
in the Belad-el-Djerid, or Date Country, 
situated to the south of the Atlas, and ex- 
tending from Morocco to Tunis. 

Next to the date palm the cocoanut 
palm is the best known, Cocos nucifera, 
The cocoanut palm is by some called the 
King of Fruits, a name expressive of its 
great value. It affects the coasts through- 
out the tropics, its leaves and stems, and 
the fibers which accompany them, together 
with its fruit, suffice for all the wants of 
the inhabitauts of the torrid zone; for it 
yields to them its sugar, milk, solid cream, 
butter, wine, vinegar, oil, cloth, cordage, 
cups and material for building and thatch- 
ing. 

The derivation of the generic name Cros is 
said to be from coco, the Portuguese for 
monkey, in reference to the end of the nut 
being likea monkey’s head, and the specific 
name nucifera meaning nut-bearing. 

The leaves of this tree are pinnate and are 
from six to twenty feet in length ; it grows 
to the hight of fifty feet or more, and has a 
smooth, ringed trunk. The spadices that 
produce the flowers are borne in the axils of 
the lower leaves, and the drupes have a 
husk which is fibrous, inclosing a solitary 
seed with three holes at the base, and which 
we know as cocoanuts. The central bud of 
this palm is used asa vegetable and is called 
“cabbage.” 

The cabbage palm proper, or at least a 
good example, is Oreodoxa oleracea, the 
generic name being derived from oreos, a 
mountain, and doza, glory, referring to the 

lofty stature of some of the species. 

The leaves of the palm are pinnate, and 
measure from four tosix feet in length, with 
segments from one to two 1eet long. The 
stem is slender and swollen at the base, and 
attains a hight of 170 feet or more. 

It isa native of the West Indies, and the 
leaf-bud is cabbage-like in form, and when 
prepared makes very delicious food. The 
trees that produce these buds die af er it is 

removed, and therefore each head means 
the life of a tree. The woody leaf-stalks are 
made into cradles by the natives, and the 
wood and leaves are used in domestic manu- 
facture. 

Arenga saccharifera also yields ‘‘cab- 
bage,”’ and the medulla or pith of the 
trunk is used as sago, and the saccharine 





nourishing farinaceous pith known as sago 


hight of forty feet, and is a native of the 
Moluccas. 

Then we have Mazimiliana regia, named 
after Maximilian I, King of Bavaria, also 
called the Royal Maximiliana; this also 
furnishes ‘‘cabbage” and inhabits South 
America. 

All the species of Attalea yield ‘‘cab- 
bage,’’ and AttaleaCohune,inhabiting Hon- 
duras, is perhaps one of the finest trees of 
the genus, attaining a hight of fifty feet or 
more; all the species are handsome, and 
the derivation of the name is from attalus, 
magnificent, referring to their beauty. 
They are all robust trees, the almond 
fruited species, <Attalea amygdalina be- 
lonys to New Granada. Attalea compta, 
tke decked Attalea, and the tall Attalea, 
Attalea excelsa, belonging to Brazil, the 
former attaining a hight of twenty-five feet, 
and the latter seventy-five feet or more. 
The rope-bearing palm, Attalea funifera, 
also called the piassaba and coquilla nut 
palm, produces broom material ; the sheath- 
ing bases of the leaf-stalks separate iuto 
coarse black fringe, which is collected and 
exported to Europe, where it is used in the 
manufacture of brocms, baskets, etc. This 
with the showy Attalea, Attalea speciosa, 
and the remarkable Atialea, Altalea spec- 
tabilis, furnish “ cabbage,’’ the last two 
attaining a hight of seventy-five, and all 
inhabiting Brazil. 

A sort of “ cabbage ’’ is obtained from the 
dwarf Chamezrops, or fan palm,-Chamerops 
humiis. This is a small polygamous tree, 
stemless or caulescent, and is abundantly 
spread over Sicily, Italy, Spain and Alge- 
ria, and which lives in the open air in 
Southeast France. ; 

The genus takes its name from Chamai, 
on the ground, and rhops, a bush, alluding 
to the low growth of the plants; in gar- 
dens this palm onlyattains a hight of five 
or six feet, but in its native habitat, North 
Africa, it often grows twenty feet high. 

The chusan palm, Chamerops excelsa, 
isa diecious palm, growing from a foot to 
eighteen inches high, its trunk furnished 
with a sort of tow or hair, resulting from 
the decomposed bases of the petioles. ‘his 
tow is used by the Chinese in the manu- 
facture of cordage and coarse stuffs. This 
tow forms a natural clothing to the palm, 
and protects it so thoroughly from the cold 
as to enable it to stand the winter in many 
places outside of its native habitat. 

Eleis Guinensis is a large monecious 
palm ; that is, with stamens and pistils in 
separate flowers, but both flowers on the 
same plant. Itisanative of West Africa, 
and takes its generic name from Ll«aia, 
the olive, because the oil is from the fruit, 
as from olives, 

This palm grows to the hight of thirty 
feet, and is crowned with dark-green pin- 
nate leaves fifteen feet long. The fruit is 
bright red, from which is expressed the 
palm oil of commerce, and which in Africa 
and Guinea they use as olive oil; the kernel 
also yields a white, solid oil used as butter, 
these products giving it the name of oil 
palm, 

The wax palm, Ceroxrylon Andicola, isa 
magnificent tree inhabiting Peru. The 
generic name is from keros, wax, and xylon 
wood, given toit on account of its trunks 
being coated with wax; this is a true wax, 
and exudes from the leaves and trunk at 
the rings ; it attaius a hight of fifty feet or 
more. 

The Brazil Carnaiiba, Corypha cerifera, 
also produces wax. 

Corypha umbracalifera, or the umbrella 
bearing palm, grows to the hight of 10 
feet. It inhabits South India and Ceylon, 
and is known as the famous talipot palm, 
whose magnificent leaves are used in the 
manufacture of fans and umbrellas. These 
leaves are very large, fan-shaped and 
plaited, forming, in some cases a complete 
circle twelve feet in diameter, the petioles 
are about six feet long, and armed along 
the edges with small brown teeth-like 
spines. 

From the leaves of all the palms are made, 
more or less, coarse hats, for which the 
young leaves are used, being carefully cut 
before they unfold, and while they are still 
white and supple, and the leaves of Coryph« 
are preferred for this purpose. 

The Coco-de-Mer, or double cocoanut, 
Lodoicea Seychellarum is a very tall tree, 
and is confined to the Seychelles Islands. 
The enormous two-lobed fruit, which was 
formerly in great repute as a universal 
antidote, is now only an object of curiosity. 
This palm attains a hight of 100 feet, while 
its diameter is scarcely one foot. It bears 
a crown of leaves that are fan-shaped, and 
which sometimes measure twenty feet long 
and six feet wide. The fruit is very large. 
often weighing forty pounds, and is covered 
externally with a thick, fibrous husk; and 
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stones, or nuts, with very hard, black 
shells, each being divided halfway down 
into two lobes. The generic name of this 
palm is said to be derived from Laodicea, 
so called after Laodi@e, the daughter of 
Priam. 

As with many palm seeds, this nut has a 
queer way of spreuting. The radical grows 
down in theform of a tap root for three 
feet or more, when it splits open at the end, 
allowing the plumule to ascend to the sur- 
face. 

The large areca palm of India, Ceylon 
and the Moluccas, Areca catechu, produces 
the areca nut, from the seed of which is 
prepared a much esteemed astringent juice, 
which is chewed, mixed with quicklime 
and the leaves of the Betel pepper by the 
inhabitants of tropical Asia. This palm 
has pinnate leaves from two to six feet 
long and about two feet broad, with their 
petio'es broadly sheathed at the base; it 
attains a hight of twenty feet or more. 

The fibrous husk of the cocoanut is used 
for making cords, and the other parts of 
several palms also yield fibers with which 
cordage is made, the Piacaba produced by 
Leopoldiana piacaba and Attalea funi- 
fera being consicered the best for ships, as 
it does not decay in water. 

In Brazil they obtain from the leaves of 
several species of Bactris, a textile fiber 
called tecum. This is finer and more tena- 
cious than hemp, and from it hammocks 
and fishing nets are made. It is said that 
this thread cannot be used for garments on 
account of a sort of rasping property, which 
causes it to cut like a file or sandpaper, ex- 
coriating the skin, and if worn with the 
other clothes quickly rubbing them to 
pieces. With a thread of tecum and pa- 
tience, it is said. a bar of iron may be cut 
into. This tecum, as it is called, is obtained 
chiefly from the species known as Bactris 
setosa, the generic name being derived from 
baktron, a cane, the young stems being used 
as walking sticks. They are slender-grow- 
ing palms, attaining a hight of from two 
to ten feet. 

We now come to notice the rattan, or cane 
palms. These palms have a very slender 
stem, scarcely as thick as one’s thumb; in 
some species it climbs up trees and attains 
a length of several hundred feet. 

Calamus draco is impregnated with a 
red astringent resin named dragons’ blood, 
which is much more used by druggists than 
that obtained trom Pterocarpus or Dra- 
cena. The generic name of this palm is 
from kalamos, a reed, the old Greek name 
used by Theophrastus. 

The stems of rattan are used for various 
light and solid articles, trellised furniture, 
canes, etc. There are many species, but 
Calamus rotang and riminalis are the ones 
that furnish most of the cane usually em- 
ployed in this country for the bottoms of 
chairs and couches. Its habitat is India. 

The cabbage palmetto, or palmetto palm, 
Sabal Palmetto of the Southern States, is 
a well-known species to many people. It 
has an erect trunk, from twenty to fifty feet 
high, crowned with leaves from five to eight 
feet long. The roots of this palm are said 
to be very rich in tannin. 

Adanson, who originated this genus, gives 
no explanation as to its origin, but in South 
America the native name is said to be 
sabal. There are several species of sabal, 
but they cannot be noticed here. 

In Egypt they have a palm.remarkable 
for the dichotomy, or forking of its stem. 
It is Hypeene cucifera, the generic name 
being derived from hyphaino, to entwine, 
alluding to the fibers of the fruit. It is 
the doom, doum, or gingerbread palm, so 
called on account of the sarcocarp—that is 
the fleshy portion of the fruit—tasting like 
gingerbread. Egyptian bdelliwm, a gum 
esi n, is from this tree. 

In the Theban species Hypwne Thebaica, 
as with the one just noticed, the stem is two 
branched, each ending ina tuft of leaves, 
which are large and fan-shaped. It attains 
a hight of forty feet, and its wood is ex- 
tremely hard, and is used in the manufac- 
ture of various domestic utensils. 

Of the genus Thricax we have several 
species. The small flowered one, Thrinax 
passifiuvra, of Jamaica, being one of the 
most interesting ; it is called the palmetto 
thatch and the royal palmetto palm. The 
leaves are fan-shaped, on account of which 
the naine thrinaa, a fan, is given to the 
genus. It attains a hight of twelve feet or 
more. Thrinax argentea, the silvery 
Thrinax, grows to the hight of fifteen feet, 
with a trunk two or three inches thick. 
This, by the natives of the West Indies, is 
called the broom palm and silver thatch. 
The star-seed palm, Astrocaryum, is inter- 
esting on account of the disposition of the 

fruit from whence its name is derived— 
astron, a star.and kuryon, a nut ; these 
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of the species attain the hight of fifty feet 
or more. 

Astrocaryum muramura, the muramura 
palm, of Brazil, has pinnate Jeaves twelve 
feet long and attains a hight of forty feet. 

The ivory nut, quite common in this 
country, is the seed of the ivory nut palm, 
Phytelephas macrocarpa, the large fruited 
Phytelephas, or Negro head. The generic 
name of this palm is from phyton, a plant, 
elephas, ivory, which refers to the seed 
which, under the name of ivory-nut, is 
largely imported and used by turners in 
forming small ivory-like toys, buttons, etc. 
The albumen, which is ivory-like when dry, 
is edible when young, but when ripe it 
hardens so much that itis used as a substi- 
tute for elephants’ tusks. This palm is a 
native of New Granada and is a very. showy 
plant when growing, with its long plume 
like leaves often twenty feetin length. The 
trunk is creeping, and the crown rises 
apparently from the ground. 

There are many other species of palms 
remarkable for their utility and beauty, but 
enough examples have been given to show 
what an important part these trees play in 
the economy of the universe and how many 
of them go tosubserve the interests of man- 
kind. 

CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK CITY. 


NOTES ON CERTAIN HORTICUL- 
TURAL DEMANDS. 
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It is a warm November afternoon in 
Central California, and the whole region in 
which I live is busy in making the last 
shipments of nuts, dried fruits, late apples 
and pears. The accounts of the year will 
soon be balanced, and very shortly the 
pruners and the spraying carts will be 
passing to and fro through the leafless 
orchards, 

Horticultural papers and magazines are 
piled around me. Every issue of even the 
poorest of them tells me much that I did 
not know before, and puts me into closer 
touch with my fellow-workers. What Iam 
minded to do this afternoon is to write 
down a few notions of mine about the prac- 
tical side of horticulture. 

The other day I was talking with our 
County Assessor. He told me that Califor- 
nia had about eighteen million fruit trees 
already thriviog, and that one or two mil- 
lions were being planted each year. 

‘How are they divided up?” I asked. 
‘“‘How many peach, cherry, prune, pear, 
orange and other species of fruit trees are 
there in the State ?” 

He did not know. Some counties kept a 
record ; some did not. 

‘Take oranges,” I told him, feeling inter- 
ested, altho my own trees would not cut 
much of a figure in the census reports. 
‘“‘Do you suppose that anybody has a map 
of all the citrus fruit districts in the world, 
with the average yield, the acreage, and the 
percentage of increase or decrease, marked 
upon it in figures so plain that he who runs 
may read? I can, if I wish to take the 
trouble, arrive at the number of cotton 
spindles in the civilized world; why can I 
not find out how many orange trees, apricot 
trees, prune trees, are to come into compe- 
tition with my own ?” 

Then the assessor and I sat down and had 
a chat on the subject. We were agreed 
that the practical value of statistics was 
recognized by business men long before it 
was recognized by the cultivators of the 
soil. Even at the present time the ordinary 
reports on farm topics are often worthless 
because they are drawn from such insuffi- 
cient data. I once saw an estimate of the 
condition of the wheat crop of California 
made from two reports of farmers in small 
mountain valleys, where only a few hun- 
dred acres are grown, as against nearly 
two and a half million unrepresented acres 
of the rest of the State. 

In the matter of fruit culture California 
fruit growers have become aroused to the 
necessity of knowledge in this direction, 
and they have been working through the 
State Board of Horticulture and through 
local organizations, to district the whole 
State, call upon every grower, large or 
small, and take an exact and complete hor 
ticultural census. They are gathering all 
attainable information about other fruit 
regions of the world; and they are also ar- 
ranging with fruit growers elsewhere for 
interchanges of ideas, reports as to crops, 
and suggestions about marketing. 

Perhaps the times are nearly ripe for the 
establishment of a great horticultural 
trade journal, to wield as much influence 
and be as indispensable to its clientele as 
iron is among the workers in that metal. 
It may be said, at least, that the growth of 
exact informaticn in this long obscure 





field is the most hopeful of signs. It is, in 
effect, the beginning of the application of 
scientific methods to the business. Im. 
mensely increasing supplies of fruit prod- 
ucts can be grown, packed, shipped, dis- 
tributed exactly where they are needed, 
and sold at a fair price. The manufacture 
of fruits can be made is, in fact, being 
made, as safe a business as the manufac- 
ture of hardware. It is to be placed in that 
great division of human industries which 
may be called ‘‘food products.”’ Fruit, in 
all its forms, is becoming less of a luxury, 
more of a daily food. Thor ugh organiza- 
tion will develop the great system of growth 
and distribution to an undreamed-of effi- 
ciency. 

This broader view seldom appears to 
strike the miscellaneous horticultural jour- 
nals that come to my hands. They plod 
along most excellently in the minutia, but 
many of them fail to feel the enormous 
pressure of the times toward closer and 
higher organization. Each one of us is 
hungry to know what all the other men in 
our line are doing, and we want them to 
know our results, our failures, our success- 
es. Wewant to know how many nursery 
trees are in the rows ready to be planted. 
In spring we want to hear daily from the 
peach districts of Maryland and Michigan. 
In brief, we expect our horticultural jour- 
nals to draw upon the best talent the world 
affords, and to spare no expense; we want 
the exact facts, without delay, classified by 
the keenest commercial intelligence. 

NILES, ALAMEDA Co., CAL. 








If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,’ you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, cleaf glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


STUDEBAKER BROS., MFG. CO. 


WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
265 and 267 Canal St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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ing. Dissolves clearly. 


See Baron Liebig’s | 
signature in blue S 

| 
on each label, thus: | | 





} 
| 
| 
| 











For Colds, Coughs 


bronchitis, 

and all diseases 
of the throat 
and lungs, 

take 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 














LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN’S ROOF COATING, 


30 gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with “simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all k'nds of roofs. 


Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros, 
Lorillard & Co., and 9,000 roofs from 10 
to 22 years old. 


Plastic-Slate Roofing and Paving Co.,, 
who not only sell the material, but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 


sible guarantee for 3, 5, or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free. 


110 JOHN STREET New York. 


DEAFNESS. & HEAD, Noises cunen 


li dies fail. 
enly by FoHecon, 566 Deapeled. Wetelorbock ot yneak REE 


60c. gallon; 








REE ~~ F 21 new articles. Big money to 
agents, every y buys, write - oe a day 
and fine Anis mond Box #07. Holly, Mich 





PLOVENTENT 


Ts effectual in all stom- 
ach and bowel troubles. 





It contains just the 
needed elements. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c ” 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM, HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.25 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00! Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions. in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00, 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT, 


114 Nassau Street, New Vork Citw 





Any ‘llaiailbasia of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 


sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 


would like the paper sent. 





40 (1812) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








December 15, 1899, 





.. A’eream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
4] in leavening strength:—Laiest } Unitea States 


Govérrnent Food Report. 
_ ‘ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


UNION SQUARE. 


MEN'S, BOYS’, AND CHILDREN'S 


WINTER 
CLOTHING. 


care should be exercised. 
Nothing adds 
than perfect garments, par- 
ticularly when of. the high- 








In the selection of 


clothing the utmost 


more grace 


est quality. Best Materials, 
Best most 
approved styles—Our Stand- 


workmanship, 


ard. 
Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


New York. 





MARBLE QUARRY. 

Wanted to,sella one-half interest ina Black Mar- 
ble Quarry. Stone egual to Belgium Black. Good 
plant and a good trade being secured. Good opening 
to right party. Reason for selling to get more capi- 
‘tal in the business. Quarries located in Virginia. 

Address, 

FRANK I, TEDFORD, 
Duluth. Minn.., 

or R. T. HERN DON. Charleston, W. Va. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 

Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 

383 Washingtos Ss Street, Bosto 


aiden Lane, ‘New York. 
34 Washington Street, C hicago. 








ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


Randel,Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS semi A MONDS 
CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


Goods sent tor Selection to Responsible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





ron: Boys Ne 
Sfallmapor od Decorated China 
and Dinner a 
Castors, 8: 


Lamps, 
and Cake Drhes «2: 
ae baer 

a4 tree Fry 


15, An orders “on 
a lca AMERI 
P.O. Box 30. Si and 33 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 









CO.. 
esey St., NowYord. 





FINE CHINA AND ae | | 


3 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Le THE 


a>. et MILLER & CO. 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
Beautiful Lamps, Exquisite Shades. 


WE KNOW IT IS THE BEST LAMP 
tor HOME, OFFICE, STORE, FACTORY, MILL, &c. 


So we urge you not to buy Lamps before seeing 


« ROCHESTER.” 21 


(Established 10 and 12 COLLEGE PLACE, N.Y. 


1884), 
Short walk from Brooklyn Bridge. 


‘ 








research. It is 





_ PETER IMOLLER’S 
NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL 


Is clear, sweet, sound, tasteless and odorless—a product obtained after years of scientific 


Absolutely Pure 
as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; hence perfectly digestible, causing no 
after-taste or nausea. In flat, oval bottles, only, hermetically sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK, 


Sole Agents for the U.S. and Canada. | 
— 
















wy aces 21) PoaXe 
x” Lah PLATING 


ARE THE MOST. ECONOMICAL 
FOR GENERAL USE 


SPOONS anD FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to wear. 
COLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BrITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations cflatest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mo‘!ed you, (Mention this paper.) 


pA. B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for IUustrated Catalogue BOSTON, MASS. 


SEAMLES ‘ RIBBED WAIST 
+ ve FOR CHILDREN 
Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 
The only perfect low-priced 
Waist made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. For 
sale by all first-class ry Goods 
Dealers. If unable to procure in 
your town send to us for Sam 
enclosing 25 cents, or 35 cents for the 
better grade. 
NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., 
Originators and Sole pessfacterers, 
NAZARETH, PA. 


EDWINC. BURT & C0,, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 




















IN 
FINE 

a) SHOES 

px AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Fulton St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.23d 8ti,NiY; 

The genuine Edwin 


C. Burt Shoe has full 
on lin- 








H ’ « FOOD is too 
Ridge S well known’ 
to require any dissertation on 
its merits as the best food for 
infants or invalids, Sold by 
Druggists everywhere. — In 
cans, 35C. and up. ‘Healthful Hints’’ 


Sent free. 


WOOLRICH «& CO, PalMes. 
oe & FITZGERALD, 


— NEW YORK, 
} 

ee: Make the Most Reliable 
| 







Trunks, Bags, 


Hat Cases, 


For American and 
European Trav el 


Broadway. pelew Gortiandt St. 
Sixt ye o-. below 41st St. 





ac BENEDICT’S TIME. 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains. Rich 


Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE regia +l 


Only perfect cuff,sleeve 
and collar Button made. 
All in one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole. 

Strong, durable, and 
— be adjusted with 





perfect ease. No wear or t 
This patent back can be —y on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
KSTABLISHED 18:21. 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINGC. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


me By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful epplicesion of the fine proper- 
ties of weil-selec =p D ps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a ft delicate flavored bever- 
age which may save us pane Rear octors’ bills. It 
ist by the adiclous use of such articles of diet thata 
— on may be gradually built up untit opens 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hund 
of oubtie maladies are floating around us ready to ate 
tack wherever there is a weak point, We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
wits ure blood 4 a properly nourished frame.”"— 
Service Gazett 

“Made aemad with boiling water or ~pa bac only 

in nestqennd § Sins, 27, Grocers, labelled t) 
thie _ ay 


Water Filters 


CITY AND COUNTRY, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


130 and 132 West 42d SL., 


NEW YORK. 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all draggiata 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE 
For Sale by Grocers Generally. 


D, $. WILTBERGER, 223 N, 2nd St.. PHILADELPHIA. PA 


Ww. &B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
ree 
—- 


Warehouses 
hn St., New York and 
+ joke St., Chicago 
MAN UFACTURERS OF 





& CO., Homceo 
London, England. 











WorksFounged awarded 


them by the Universal 
hibit 
1867; 





TEE LEDEFERDERT Pause, 41 45D 43 GOLD OTREDT, KEAR_FULGON SUREES. 


"Blea, Aosta ivi 





Reliable Dealing. 


The Ola Reliable, 
INDEM AN 


PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 
Wonderful in tone ani lasting qualities; of highest 
exc lence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons’ Plano Co., 47th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


Her Christmas 
-| Present 





A 
New Style 


BISSELL 
&¢/ CARPET 
SOLD sranvaness SWEE PER 


A thing of beauty that will lighten the burdens of 
every day in the year. The “ Bissells” are perfect 


DESKS, 


Office Furniture 
GREAT VARIETY 
OF 








Style and Price, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
T. G. Sellew, 
111 Falten St., 
NEW YORK. 

Ladies de: ks, Revolving Bookcases, etc., for Christ- 
mas preseiits. 





Low Estimates. 
Careful Service 


‘Dodd's 25 490 Boston 





RSON PIAWo 
0.000 SOLD 









SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO Co., 


174 TREMONT ST.,!| 92 FET LAVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


speed, safety, comfort, equipment, track and 
efictent service it has no equal, 
y Railway Agent will bell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line on the American Continent. 
P.S. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicage, Ill, 


T= Ww ELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUD 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 
is reached in sixty hours from New York by the ele- 








ant steamers of the Quebec S. 8. Co., sailing weekly. 
he situation of these islands south of the Gulf Streaw 
renders FROST UNKNOWN an e Led oors al 


a 
formation PREVENTS MALARIA, The —— 
— also di-patch highest class passenge A. 

very fourteen days for Santa Cruz and the principal 
West India Islands, affurding a charming tropical 
trip at at a cost of about four dollars per day. For all 
particulars a 
A. AHER} Y, Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & S08 NS, 261 Broadw ay, New York. 
Or A. E. OUTERBRI IDGE 
30 Bro way, ew York. 





California 


The most comtortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago the Santa Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 


and 


San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without charge, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line, Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed free to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
723 Monadnock Building, Chica- 


go, If. 








